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THE VARIOUS SYSTEMS OF BUDDHISM 




PREFACE 


Tas rel^oua aystems of all ages— pagamam in its 
rudest &Hm perhaps excepted— have undergone (dianges 
and modifications irhich, if not materially afifectmg their 
principles, have at least ezerc^yBed a certain infinence 
upon their devdopmeni. Bnddhuzn may be oonsidered 
a remarkable lUustration of this; for not only have 
the ntes suffered notable changes, but even the dogmas 
themselves have, in ^ course of time, become nninb 
altered. Although plain mid sinqple in the earher etages 
of its existence, it -was in tame greatiy modified hy 
the BuocesBive introduction of ne!w doctrines, laive, and 
rites; Bo-oabed refbrmers arose, vrho assembled around 
them a greater or less number of foBowers; and 
by degrees foimed schools, which by-and-by devebpsd 
into sects. The shifting ’of its onginal seat also eser- 
cased a considBrahle infinence: the differance between a 
trofpieal and a cold and desert region, and between the 
j^ysioal character of tabes separated by the distinctive 
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marks of the Anan and Tiiraman races, had to be smoothed 
over, partly at leasts and obhterated by the influence of 
tune 

The present work has for its object the descnption of 
Buddhism as we now find it in Tibet^ after an existence 
in this countiy of upwards of twelve centunes 

The in&rmation obtamed my brothers Hermann, 
Adolphe, and Bobert de Schlagmtweit, when on the scien- 
tific nusBion undertaken between the years 1854-58, which 
gave them the opportunity of visiting various parts of 
Tibet and of the Buddhist coimtnes in the Hhn£laya^ has 
been the chief source on which I have drawn for my 
remarks and descriptions The reports of former trav^ers 
have »lg n been consulted and compared with the contnbu- 
tions received foom my brothers Hot less imporliant for 
my subject, as enabling one to judge of the fundamental 
laws of Buddhism, and their subsequent modificatioiiB, 
were the researches of the oriental philologists and m- 
teHigent writers on Buddhist doctnnes, amongst whom 
Hodgson and Bnmonf have so successfolly led the way 
to the analysis of the onginal native works. 

For the greater part of the objects here treated of 
and for most of the native explanatory remarks, I am 
mdebted to my brother Hermann. He had engaged m 
Sikkim the semces of Ohiba Lama, a veiy mteUigent 
Lepcha, then a political agent of the Baja of Sikkim 
at “nflTjfliTig. Through this personage he was enabled to 
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obtain nnmerous objects wbich bad come from Lbassa, 
ibe centre of ibe Bnddhist faitb in Tibeb Mr Hodgson 
and Hr. Campbell, besides giving him mncb valuable in- 
formation, were also so kind as to present bim with 
various artideB of interest for ibis subject In Western 
Tibet, it was particularly at the monastery of Hvmig and 
m Leb, the captsl of Lad£k, that Hermann’s wishes were 
the most readily accomplished. In Ghi§ii Ehorsuni 
Adolphe, who was at that tune accompanied by Bobert, 
succeeded m persuading the Lamas of Gyuugnl and 
M^gnang to sell Mm even objects which he had seen 
treated with the greatest respect and awe 

The folio atlas of twenty plates, two feet high and 
one and a half broad, ccmtams &c8izDiles of represen- 
tations of deities and of olgects used for keeping off 
evil Bpints. The originals were reproduced by means 
of transfer-paper, a method which has the great advan- 
tage that the alterations are entirely avoided which ibe 
artists are but too willing to make. The drawings being 
mecbamcally copied, retain entirely the stamp of foreign 
art The details in reference to the method en^lqyed 
for the reproduction are given in the introduction to the 
atlM. The plates have been printed in the KthograpMc 
establiriunent of Dr. 0. Wolf and Son at ^nr»Ai|j 

Bor the mustrations accompanying the teict I sdected 
those of a more scaentofic nature in prefeJrence to iboae 
of a descriptive character. Th^ consist of copies taken 
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from oiigmal woodcuts, and of prmts m Tibetan characters 
of the teicts translated These tables have been executed 
in the imperial prmtmg office at Vienna Their correct 
execution was landly undertaken by Mr de Auer, the 
director of this institution, so well known for its excd^ 
lence in typographical and artistical reproductions 
In my studies of Tibetan I have been greatly assisted 
by Mr A Schiefher at St Petersburg, to whose pubh- 
cations I shall often have occasion to allude This gentle- 
man also afforded me the wdcome opportumty of lajing 
the verbal explanatory details of the pnests loco a 
second tune before a Lama, the Bnnat Gkdsang Gombojew, 
who is engaged at St Petersburg as teacher of Mongo- 
lian, he made for me, besides, various abstracts from 
books Gontamed in the imperial onental libranes havmg 
a bearing upon these objects 

I may be allowed to mention that I had the honour 
of presenting to the Boyal Academy of Munich the Address 
to the Buddhas of Confession (contained m Chapter XI), a 
sacred imploration, of which a trandation in German was 
inserted in the Proceedmgs of this Institution (February^ 
1863) 



ALPHABET USED EOB TRANSCRIPTION 


a (a & 5), a; b; ch, ohli, d; e (e S §), f; g; bj 1 S)» 
3; k; 1; m; n; o (6 0), 6; p; r; s, sh; t; te (ts'h); 
u (u ti), a, v; y, z, zh^ 

1 BULEB FOB PROBfOXJNGIATION, 


1. a, e, e, Oj as in Gherman and Italian. 

2. ft; aa in Gterman 

3 Diphthongs give the sotind of the two component 
vowds Gombmed. 


1 6, d, /, hf h, I, TO, «, p, r, 8, ^ are pronounced 
as in German and English 


* Tlus IB tbe same tliat haa been adc^ed by my brothers in their ‘‘Resolts 
of a Bcienttfio Uusion to India and Hig^ Asia,’* for details see Tol I , np 66 
to 70, Vol. HL, pp 148-160 
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2. hf after a consonant is an audible aspiration ex- 
cept in cliy shy £h In t^h it is separated from is by 
tlio Greek spinius asper ' , in order to prevent this letter 
from being pronounced as t and sh 

Z dif as in English (churcfi) 

4 sh, as in English {shade), 

5 j, as in English (jtisC) 

6 V, as the w in' German (TFusser), being different 
from V in vcfp, and to in ivato, 

7 as ^ in the English \rord yes, and j in the 
German ja, 

8 js, soft as in English {real), 

9. £h, sounds like the French j in jear. 


1 ~ over a vowel indicates that it is long 

2 " this, the sign of imperfect formation (= u 
in htU, c in herd) placed over a and e, I had no 
occasion to use in Tibetan and Sanskrit terminology 
it occurs, however, in modem geographical names, as 
e g. B^ma 

3 ” indicates a nasal sound of the vowel 

4 * marks the pliable on whidi the accent falls. 
Accents have been, however, introduced in geographical 
names only, in the other native words I have limited 
myself to distmguishing the quantity of the syllables 
which are long 
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5. the Greek sj^rUus lenis I need for rendermg the 
Tibetan soft aspirate, in this 1 folloTred the advice of 
Prof. Lepsixis, in his recent supplement to hiS 'well-known 
“Stand&rd Alphabet.”^ 


2 DETAILED TRANSLITERATION OF THE 
TIBETAN ALPHABET 


The thirty d/mpU letters of the Tibetan language are 
represented in Roman characters in the follo-wing 

k; p kh; Zfj g; ng, ^ oh, S chh, 

S, a; ^ ny; Ty t; a th; d; S^n; 

Ef p, 5f ph; E! b; 91 m; ts; £ ta'h, 

fi,dz, 9} dl, a z, Ci’; m y; 

:C.r. QJ 1; -f| 8h; s; h, UKJ a 

The point separating the Byllables in Tibetan words 
and sentences, is rendered by a Bmall horizontal lina 
The confound lifers, seventy-fonr in nnmber, and 
formed by having another letter subjoined or surmounted, 
are transhteirated thus, tiie subgoined letter is written 
behind the radical, as e. is rendered by hr,— the 

snrmonntmg precedes the radical letter, as & QJ ft. 


tr-’ <a^*e and Tibetottcbe LnaWerbiltnigse, and abep die 

derTO™,nschrflea 
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TIio lottors which according to gmminatical rules 
ought to be silent^ arc printed with Italics, as e g. rk 
is x>nnted rk 

In order to facilitate the reading, I have spelt the 
Tibetan terms as they sound (with the onussion of the 
mute letters), the rcpnnting in Tibetan letters is also 
left out in the text, but an alphabotzeal Glossary of 
Tibetan terms Los been added at the end of the volume, 
in which the native spelling of evoxy word and the 
detailed transliteration are given 
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INDIAN BUDDHISM 




CHAPTER I 

SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF SAKYAMUNI, THE 
FOimOEB OF BUHHHISM 


0Bi6nr«-XaE Psikoipai. EvjatTfl nr his Life— His ArriuanaEBT of the 
pKaFEcnoK OF jL Buvuea — ^Febioo of his ExissEircE. 


Ai/eho0gh the numerous legends respectang the life 
and works of Sakyamnni, the reputed founder of the 
Buddhist feith, oontain znach that is febulous, yet most 
of the incidents mentioned therein, when depnyed of the 
marveUooB garb with which early historians invariably 
used to emb ellish their tales, seem to be based on matters 
of feet. At present scientific researches have put Siikya- 
muni’s real existence b^ond a donbt;^ but the period in 
which he lived will ever remain somewhat vaguely defined. 

^ See for details the btogxao^ea pabliahed fagr Caozna de fifiroa^ <*Hotice8 
of the hie of Shaky^” m the Asiatio Bereandiea, Vid. W- pp. 28&818; 
Hardy, “Menial of Buadhiaiii,“ pp 1S8-358; Sdde&er, “Eme tibetenlache 
Wanaheachr^img Sal^ainmir^” in the “M&noxiea dea SaTanta «trangert» 
VoL TL, pp S31-332 For TSbetan and Sangheleae tzadihona ebont the 
Sil^ race, see Foe hone Id, En^idi tranalation, Calcutta, 1S4S, p 203 


4 


XiIFE or SXm'A3tUNI 


SSakyamum was born at Kapilavastu m Gorabhpiir 
Tlie legends tell ns that his father, the king Sud- 
dhodana (in Tibetan Zastang), requested one hundred 
and eight learned Brahmans to inform him of his son’s 
destmj, the Brahmans, the legends say, after a careful 
examination of tlie pnnce’s body, expressed their con- 
viction that, “if he remamed a layman durmg his life- 
time, he would become a powerful monarch of vast 
territories, but in the event of his tunung recluse, he 
would enter the state of a supreme Buddha or wise man 
and in solemn assembly they declared that this pnnoe 
would hereafter prove a blessing to the v'orld, and that 
he himself would also eiyoy great prosperity” It was 
m consequence of this answer, that the prince received 
the name of Siddhartha, “the estabhsher.”^ 

Siddhartha proved to be endowed with extraordinaiy 
faculties, and the legends even go so &r as to assert 
that, when he was about to be taught his letters, he 
could already distmguish them, and his emment qualities 
were manifest, not only in his mental, hut also m bodily 
perfection. It IS added as particularly characteristic that 
already in his youth he was inclined to retirement and 

^ In the sacred legends lie is genemlly characterised hy other names 
Those of Sfikyamuni^m Tibetan Shakya Thoh-pa, "Sfikya, the mighty"— 
Oantama, or Sraxiuma Gautama, «the ascetic of the Gantamas," refer alike to 
bis ikimly Mfl career The names of Bhogsnrat, **the fortunate," Sugala, 
«lhB welcome," Buddha, “the wise,” designate his supreme perfection A 
which IB very fr^nently given to the Buddhas in sacred books is 
Tkihagata, in Tibetan Deshin, or Derfiin shegpa, “ho uho has gone m the 
yuMiiiitr of hiB predecessors ” See Abel Remusat, “Bote sur qufllqnes dpithetes 
descriptives de Bouddha" Joum des Savaas, 1817, p 702 BiinM^“In- 
trednction," p 70 e# seg Bartholemy St Hihire, "Le Bouddha et sa Behgion , 
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solitude' he abandoned his gay, playful comrades and 
buried himself in the dark I'ecesses of dense forests, '\rhere 
he gave himself up to profound meditation Suddhodana, 
the father, however, wished his son to become rather a 
XK>werfol monarch, than a lonely ascetic. When, there- 
fore, after a renewed consultation with the Brahmans, 
he learned that SiddMrtha would certmhly leave his 
magnificent palace and become an ascetic, in the event 
of his B^emg four things, viz decrepitude, sickness, a 
dead body, and a rednse, he placed guards on all sides 
of the palace, in order that these dreaded objects might 
not come near his bdoved son. Moreover, an order to 
weaken his love of solitude and meditation, he mamed 
him to Gkipa (in Tibetan Sa Tsoma), the daughter of 
DandapSm, of the race of the Sahyas, and gave orders that 
he should be provided with every kind of pleasure But 
all these precautions proved futdle Siddhfiriha, though 
hving m the midst of festivities and in the enjoyment of 
all wordly pleasures, never ceased to reflect upon the pains 
which anse fixim birth, sickness, decay, and death; upon 
their causes, and upon the remedies to be used against 
them. He found that eseistence is the real cause of these 
pains, that desire produces existence, and that the 
extinction of desire causes cessation of existence. He 
then determined— as he had already done a hundred 
times before — ^to lead human beings to salva^on by 
teaching them the practice of virtues and hy detaching 
fi:om the service of the world. Although he had 
hitherto often hesitated, his resolution to renounce Ihe 
world and to become an ascetic was finally put into 
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execaiioo, when he happened, on his ^rolk to a garden 
in the vidxufy of the palace, to meet at four different 
periods an old man, a leper, a dead body, and a man 
in a religions garb. He had attained the age of twenly- 
nine years, when he left his palace, his wife, and the 
infant son to whom she is said to have given birth at 
the very moment of her hnsband’s meeting with the 
recluse. * 

Siddhartha began his ascetic life by assidnoudy study- 
mg the doctrines of the Brahmans and by becoming 
the disciple of the most learned of them Being, however, 
dissatisfied with their theories and practices, which, he 
declared, did not offer the true means of salvation, he 
left them altogether, and gave himself up dormg the 
next BIX years to earnest meditation and the exerciso of 
great austentieB; the latter, however, he soon renonnced, 
peroeivmg from his own expenence, that the mortifi- 
cations practised by the Brahmans were not of a natnre 
to lead to the attamment of perfection The six years 
past, he proceeded to the holy spot Bddhimanda, where 
the Bddhisattvas become Buddhas; and it was here, that, 
having seated In^iRplf upon a couch of grass of the kwta 
spedes, he amved at supreme perfection, which became 
manifest by bis remembenng the exact oircimistances of 
all bemgs that had ever existed, by his obtain- 


‘ It u more prolraUe, nys Wbm4]qw, m hia “BnddhiBmiu,” p 12i that 
Saltyainiim ytbs Ifld to vmw exutenoo as tlio cmiee of pain and sottow m 
eonseqnence of a war in wludi the tribe ws de&ated, and wBion 

obliged bun to wander about, rather than by his seeing the four dreaded 
objeete mentioned, for there is a legend \i1iu<h says that the Silqra vaee 
was ahnoat entinly extenmnated during the lifb ol the Buddha 
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mg the divine eye, by l^e aid of whidb he could see all 
things mihin the space of the fafimte worlds, and by his 
reoexving the knowledge that unfolds the causeB of the 
evexyrecomng cirde of existence. 

Sikyamum being now endowed with all these wonder^ 
fill and marvellouB &ctilt!e8, became the wisest man, the 
most perfect Budiha. But having arrived at this state 
of per&ctioxi, he stdl hesitated whether he should make 
known his doctrines and propound them to men, his 
pxincipleB bemg, in his opinion, opposed to all those then 
adhered to. He was, at firsts afraid of being exposed 
to the insults of animated beings, who are unwise and 
filled with evil designs But, moved by compassion, and 
reflecting, that there would remain neverthdess many 
beings who would understand him and be ddivered by 

him firom existence — ^the cause of pains and sorrows ^he 

at once resolved to teach the law that had bemi revealed 
to hlTTI, * 

Sfikya mmu died, the books say, after having attamed 
an age of e^hty years. The data contained m the 
saered hooks as the year of Ihis event, differ consi- 
derahiy, the most distant periods mentioned being the 
years 2422 and 544 sa Lassen, in his 
of these materials, gives preference to the hterature 
of the southern Buddhists, which places his death in 
544 or 543 b.o. Westergaard, however, in a recent 
essay on this subject) believes even this epoch to be by 
far too early, and calculates bis death to have 


• BaiUiekmy bt Uikuc, ‘‘I« Baddlrn et m Kdigion,” p. 82 
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place in the period £rom 370 to 368 bol, or about 
one generation before Alexander the Great took the 
throne * 

> Lassen *'Iudi8che Altcrthamskimde,” Vol II, p 51 Westex^gaard, 
**1Tel>er Bnddba’s Xode^jahr,” Gennan tranalatiOBi p 94 



CHAPTER n 

GRADUAL RISE AlID PRESENT AREA OF THE 
BUDDHIST REUGIOE 


DBVEX^OPbltEHT AHoDsaUMi. IKXkAXA —£XT£KfllO»OVEB various FARTS OfAsIA*-^ 
CoUPARlSOh OF TKB KuRBZ3t OP BitD1>BXST8 WSEH THAT OF (^BISnARfl 

SoABCusXiY bad Si^yainum begun to teach his new re- 
ligion in India^ when he obtained a great many foUowefrs 
Hib Bystem had an extraordinary BUOcesB both on acoount 
of its simplicity and of the abolition of castes; the 
Buddha admits to the bleseings of which he is the 
dispenser the highest classes of man (Brahmans) as well 
as the lowest. Already at his death the number of 
Buddhists seems to have been very considerable; and 
about the middle of the thud century B.G, during the 
reign of Asoka, Buddhism began to spread all over India 
It then contmued to fioiixish for eight hundred years 
(till the fifth century of our era), when a series of vio- 
lent perbecutions was commenced (instituted hy Brah- 
mamcal sectaries, particularly by the adherents to the 
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woraliip of Szva) which almosti caused fhe extupation of 
Buddhism. Eiuen Ihsaug, a Gbmese pilgrim who had 
passed much of his life in India during esfensive travels 
between the years 629 and 645 aj>, mentioizs numerous 
Buddhist temples^ monastenes^ and monuments, which in 
his tune were alreadj deserted, and even inte 
rums — ^buildings wlucli, two oenturzes before^ fa Szan, 
ano&er Ghinese traveller, had found in the most pros- 
perous condition Nevertheless, in many parts of India, 
Buddhists were still in existence, and m BenSres, now 
again a centre of Brahmanism, they are reported to 
have been the prevalent sect untd the eleventh centniy, 
and in the northern parts of 6ujr4t even as late as ihe 
twelth. After that period, Buddhism ceased to exist m 
by reason of a combinatLon of circumstanceB, 
amoz^t which the jealou^ of the various schools and 
the invasion of the Mussabn^s are to be mentioned as 
perhaps the most important ^ 

As present the area of Buddhism includes vast tem- 
tones, from Ceylon and the Indian Archipelago in the 
south to the Baikal Lake in Central Asia, and from 
the Caucasus eastward to Jajian, and the number of its 
adherents may be considered as being at least equal to, 
if it does not exceed, that of the followers of the 
Gbistiaii legion, as will be seen from the following 
data ’ 


* Gompfcre NamtUttuH Elphmetotte^ ‘^Hteiory of IbSmi’* Vol P 212 
LaaBeo, «Ind AUerthamslcaiide,” Vo! IV, p 707 

» Ptof Noamaim of Munich has comptited the number of ® 

fihfiTP, TibeL Iholndo-Ghmese countiies, anaTartaiy ai 3b9 
meter, “Kenestc ErdbcschwibiiDaO VoJ I, P Bl, esUmates the total of 
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The late Frofeesor Dietmd^ in his 'well*kno'cm com- 
pilation of the census of the ^obe,^ estixnates the popu- 
lation of China at four hundred millions, of Japan at thirty- 
five; and for the Indo-Chinese RninsuJa he gives fifteen 
xmlhons as the number of inhabitants in the independent 
temtones The data for the Indian dependencies in the 
peninsula are of great variety. Thornton’s ^Gazeteer” 
gives for Arrakan, Pegu, and Tenasserim a population of 
about one million; but in a note contained in AllenR In- 
dian Mail, 1861, the rdhabitants of Pegu alone are cal- 
culated to amount to one xmlhon. An average of two 
millions for these three provinces is, perhaps, most 
in accordance with their area when compared with the 
remainder of the peninsula ^ The inhabitants of the 
Indo-Chinese Arddpdago are set down by Dieterici at 
eighty millions, of which twenty belong to the Dutch 
and Spanish possessions. The population of (kylon^ 
which is all Buddhist, exceeds, according to MKlarthey, 
two nullions * In India JPioper there are bcarcdy any 
Buddhists at all 

For these r^ions of Asia w© obtain, therefore, dc- 


Bnddhute at 825 miliums CoUmel Sykes, whose aocoTB^ jn evety branch 
of saence, eqiecully, however, in statisticfr, is so known, also considers it 
certain that the Baddlnste ont-nnmhcr the foUoaers of any other ereed see 
his essay “On Indian Characters *' liondtm 1S59 

‘ “fte BevolkeronB der Erie," in Fetermann's “Geographurehc 
lun^cii,” 1859, p 1 


* Thornton’s “Gaseteer” Allen’s Indian p gQ2 

.. I of aio foerlli Siwion of tho lnt«naUon<a 
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cording to these calculationB an appro;ninate total of 
534 millions of inhabitants At least tvro**thirds of tbs 
population may be considered to be Buddhists, the 
remainder includes the followers of Confucius and Lao-tse, 
the adherents of rdigions prevalent among the inhabitants 
of China Proper,* the Mussalm&ns (numerous in Gbinese 
Tartaiy), and the Fagan tnbes of the Chinese peninsula 
and the Archipelago, the numbers of the latter are com- 
paratively small, since in their districts the population 
IS rery thin We may therefore estimate the total nf 
Buddhist to amount to 340 millions 

The contnbution to this number from other parts 
of the globe is comparatively small, but nevertheless it 
seems to amount to more than a million. The eastern 
provinces of the Bussum JEmpvre contain some 400,000 
Buddhists, VIZ 82,000 Kirghises and 119,162 Kalmuks 
inbftinting Eufope,® and the Bunats (to the number of 
about 190,000 souls) living in Sibina, these are almost 
all followers of Buddhism * There are still to be added 
for the Hiinalaya and Western Tibel^ independmit of 
China, the inhabitants of SkHtdn, to the number of 
145,200, the whole of them, according to Pemberton, 


* For China, G&telaff statea the Boadhisto to be “the mort poi»lar a^ 
umnaroUB sect,” addinff “that their religiona eetaMishmenta ^ 
at two-thirfa of the whole of the rel^oua edifices throughout Ctona 
Soul, VoI XVI, p 89 Sbhotl^ “Huadhaiamne," p 28, «aa the opimo 
(in 1644) that the Bnddhista were the minonty 

. STotioe. taken from P r KBppeaV. mommr 

J&i-ta enroFiitoben Bomtand." BoD^n JuA-pW * 
rAoaddmxe de St Fdtershouig, Vol IX, Table to face p 886 
» «De.oriptiTe Ethnology," Vol I, p »» ’B" «“» 

me by flcmbeaew, a Bonat of Srlenginblc 
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belonging to the Buddhist faith.' The population of 
SikkiWy together mth the Buddhist inhabitants of Ifepdl, 
\ 7 h 1 ch chiefly include those of Tibetan or^n, 1 estimate 
at 500,000 to 550,000.” The Buddhist province of 
under Enghsh protection, 'was found, according 
to the census made by Major Hay an the year 1849, to 
have a population of 1,607.” Ladak, now a pro'vince of 
the kingdom of Kashmir, is reported by Cunningham to 
be inhabited by 178,000 souls, the native population is 
exclusively Buddhist, but since the annexation to 
Kashmir some fimdu members of the administration 
and some Mussalman merchants have settled there 
The total of this group would amount even to 
one million and a quarter.^ 

For the sake of comparison I add that Prof Diete- 
rici found the total number of Christians spread over 


' Heport oil Bhatan, p I5l A recent eaiimate by Hughes, quoted by 
the AUgmtmt Zntvnffy Jan 1882, gives 1,600,000 inhabitants, a number 
tpoich appears to be somewhat too laige 

1 , 9«,000 nihabiianta, of which 
^000 BuddbisU This number will not appear too high, rf wc remember 
W Buddhists in Nepal are diiided into four sects, 

«d that Buddhist doetnues have passed to a great extent mlo Uie pnai- 
toe creed of the vanous inbes of Tibetan ongin nOmbitiug this Wom 
™ *cr Ritter -Aaien," Yol BX, pp, ifip, 135 

^gson, &c , As Bes, Vbl XVxT^ fte same on’ 

tte^bongines of the Sub-Himalujan in “Becords of the Oovt of Bengal,'* 

p ^ XIX, 

become Inown in Mexico by Cbinese nneats m tim 
tary, but the victonous Axtehs, who took possession of Mexico m 

tv! “*"■* 
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the globe to be 335 millioiis, of which 170 nulhons axe 
Boman Catholics, 89 milhoBB Protestants, and 76 millions 
belong to the Greek church, their numencal strength 
appears therefore to be five xmlhons less than the average 
estimate of Buddhists given above 



CHAPTER m 

THE KELIGIOTJS SYSTEM OF SAKYAMUNI 


Tse FmnxuoHTAt. Ijaw— Tbe Doqua of tbb Foub Tamta, aks tbb Paths 
iKArara to SAtiVAnoir 


SiKZAMUNi, although the fbunder of Buddhism, is, at 
the present day, no longer considered to have been the 
first Buddha Many most perfect Buddhas preceded him 
(bo it is now behoved), and many more shall appear here- 
after; but they all teach the same law.^ 

The originBl religious system, as taught by Sdlsya* 
muni himself is plain in its piindples, but chaxactenzed 
hy bold, philosophical speculation, xt& fundmierOta doffma 
is the following* — * 

All existence is an evil, for birth originates sorrow, 


> Thtt thBOly seems to have been mtrodaced into Bnddhist mythology 
elteady l>y the SauteSnhka school See Wessi^ev, “Der Buddhismiis,” p 814 
To this dogma also the name of TatbSgata refers (see p 4), for the philoso- 
pfaioal explanatum of this term with “tims gone” q[aotea hy Hodgson from 
ongmcd vorkBy see Bnmon^ ^‘Iniroduotum,** p 75 

» See the valuable eiqpoaition of Kfippen, “Die Bebgum des Buddha,** 
pp 213—26 Uotaces on the earheet dogma of Buddhum occur m nmaerous 
passages of Bumonfs '‘introduction dans le Buddhisme Bidien,** and “Lotus 
de laBoimeLoi,** w Hardy's “EasteruMonacbism,** and “Hanual of Buddhism** 
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pain, decay, and death. The present life is not the first 
one, innumerable births have preceded it in previous ages. 
The reproduction of a new existence is the consequence of 
the desire for existing objects, and of the works which 
have been aggregated in an unbroken succession from the 
commencement of existence. Proneness to the pleasures 
of life produces the new being; the works of the former 
existences fix the condition in which this new being is 
to be bom If these works have been good the being wiU 
come to existence in a state of happme&s and distinction, 
if, on the contrary, they have been bad, the being will he 
bom into a state of miseij and degradation The absolute 
annihilation of the conditions and pains of existence — 
ITirvano — is attamed by the most perfect dommion over 
pastsiOD, evil desire, and natural sensation 

S&kyamuni has explained this fundamental doctnne in 
the theory of the four eoscdlent truths The Fain, the 
Pboduotiok, the Cessation, tee Path, they are called 
m Sanskrit AiySni Salyam, and m Tibetan Phagpai 
denpa zhi. Their meamng may be defined as fbUows* 

1. Ptoi cannot be separated from existence. 

2 Existence is produced by passions and evil desires. 

3. Existence is brought to an end by the cessation 
of evil desires 

4. Bevelation of the path to this cessation 

Tn detailmg the moral precepts of the fourttii truth 
he has indicated eight good paths* 

1 IThe right opimon or orthodoi^. 

2 The right judgment, which dissipates every doubt 
and incertitude 
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THE FEHDAMENTAL DOGMA OF THE 
BUDDHIST FATEH. 

1. In Sandpit, mitten with Tibetan eharaoten. 


2. A Tibetan translation of the same. 
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3. The right words, or perfect xneditatiotL 

4. The right ixiode of acting, or of keqiing in view 
in every action a pure and honest aim. 

5. The right way of suj^porting life, or of gaining a 
subsistence by on honest profession unstained by sixis. 

6. The rightly directed intelligence, which leads to 
final salvation (”to the other side of the river”). 

7. The right memaiy, which enables man to impress 
strong in his mmd what riioold not be foi^tten. 

8. The ri^t meditation, or tranquil mind, by which 
alone steadiness in meditation can be attained, 
undisturbed by my event whatever. 

It has been doubted with much reason, whether 
Sfihyamuni taught the four truths in tins form; but as 
he must have ^oken about the means of arriving at 
final liberation, or salvation, 1 have added here these 
e%ht classes of the path, whiih ore suggested to biwi 
already in very early Sutraa^ 

The theory of the four truths has been formulated 
in a short sentence, which has been discovered on mai^ an- 
cient Buddhist images, and whidi is betides actually recited 
as a kind of confession of fidth, and added to rd^ous 
treatises. It runs thus: “Of aU things proceeding firom 
cause, the cause of their procestion hath the ll^thSgata 
ezplaiued. The great Sranuma has likewise dedared the 
cause of the extinction of all things.”* Tbthi^tha md 


« Concerning the foro tgttQ»»ee: Osoma “KoticMy" fa YdLXX- 

? ^ BmnonP* ^‘IntrodiicliQiii^’* pp S9(^ ^ and "lie Lotos de la 
-jollier series of idassei^ wiucSi u deeidedlv die 
pradaee of Um later sdioola^ ttOI Se nolioed in the dumter. 

* This sentence Is also the condnnon in Ihe addreea to the Boddhas of 
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Sramana are two epithets of Sakyamuni, as explained 
before 

The ancient religions works apply to Sakyamuni’s 
followers the title of Sxiivakas a name also 

having reference to their spintuol perfection The 
Buddhists of this period seem to have called themselves 
Sramanas, those who restrain their thoughts, the purely 
acting” in allusion to their moral virtues as well as 
tlicir general conduct ' 


confcBBion, for vhidi bco Chnptiir Xt —In the tmnalatioa of this sentence I 
baio followed Hodgson, sec his '*IlluBtnitioTiB,” p 168 OUier txtuislationB of 
\ftnonB TP&dingB have been pnblisfacd b} rrioBcp, Gbona, Mill, find recently 
compftTcd by Colonel Sykes Sec bts “MiniatuFO ChaitjoB and iuBcnptionB 
of the Buddhist religious dogma,” in B Aa Soc, Vol XVI, p 87 The 
Sansknt text nintten uitli Tibetan ehnneters, and the Tibetsn version u 
given in Plate I 

> AVassi^on, '*Dcr Buddhisinus,” p C4 



CHAPTER IV 

THE HSf AYAM SYSTEM 


C0HTBOVESSIE8 ABOUT SXKrAKnm’B Laws —The H!kat£ka Doctbibf 8 The 
twelve Nidanae, character of the precepts, moitotion to abstract meditation, 
gradabons of perfection 


At the time of Sakyamum's death the mhahitants 
of India were not yet bo advanced m civilisatLon as 
to have a literature, and the claims of the Buddhist 
to scnptaral docmnentB of his law written down 
during his life (as the hTepalese believe), or imme-’ 
diateHy after his death (which is the opmion of the 
Ghmese), are decidedly groundless. New researches have 
made it very probable that the ^phabets in which the 
earhest historical records we know, the inscriptionB of 
king Asoka (about 250 bc), are written, were imitated 
from the Phoenician alphabet, communicated to the 
Indians by merchants of that nation as early per- 
haps as the fifth century b c , at which iieixiod alrrady 
Gredc letters became known in the ancient districts of 
Qandhara and Sindhn, the countries at the foot of the 
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Ilimtilttpi ili;iiiu*r] Indn** * AW nnc no^* nblo 

to Aw*it that fill* wonU am} doctmips nttrihiifpcl to 
Sfik^Muiunu wore tran<<mi(to<1 orally clown to tho 
iip<i lipfon^ tho ClinAtmu pm Tbo smptural 

ipconi wn*i uncIcrtakPH by fht* ‘'OutJinni and tho 
nortlmni Bn(h]iMMf*4 nulrpomlontly of rnrh otlinr In 
(V\]on tin* pnP<)tA wioIp thoin ilnwit dnnng the ic^ign 
of king Vnrtagiinmm, — 76 nr ; their northern hrethom 

brought them into n written form nt on n^^cmbl} of 
fill* jiinstfr, or h^Micnl, omuigiHl the Tiini*ichka 
king Knnwhko, 10 — 40 a i> The Siiiglmleio clio«5e the 
\ornncular Inngunge, from wliicli the lx>ok«i w'ore 
Inted into the t-acrecl J*iih clinloct nt the beginning of 
Ibo fifth vcsiiwt} A i> ; the northern bmnch used tho 
Knnikrit* Up to tins peiiotl**, the religion hnd been 
preserved onilI}i and nithonghi nccording to Buddin<if 
liuitor}', Sfik^nmunrfi word** wore brought info a well- 
defined and precise form already- in the year of his 
death, yet it is very doubtful whether the natural 
changes to which oral tradition is mibjcct allowrcd Ins 
ongiiial law' to leniain unaltered Moreoior, wo have 
A positive proof that arlutmiy alterations and additions 
have been purposely made, especially w'ith reference to 
tho huitoncal details given m the earlier compilations. 


* A SYcber, 2«cbr 0 d Morgen! Gei.» Vol X.| p 3% W crtwgMrf, 
“Ueber don Wteaton Zeitnuim d«* Itidwdien Octduehtc,'* 

“I>er Dnadhimw,*' p 80^ liowoxer, of opinion tli»l 
mMsiOBoriOi had bpcomo Bcqnunted with 

too sew Baclna. onil induced AmU to inodri oner tbeni the olptoMW 
need in bu inicriptione 

f ISirnonr, ‘‘MahlwnBO," p 207 liflBsen, "Indiaclio AW ,* Vol 11, pp dSw» 
4S0 Weitergniird, 1 c, p 41 
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Sadi diB&ges soon became nnineroiis and assumed an 
importance not properly bdonging to tbem^ owning to 
the claim set forth 1^ each new sect^ that Us peculiar 
dogmas had been revealed by Sshyamnni. The ortho- 
doxy of each new and dogmatic school is maintained 
on the supposition, that the word of Ihe Buddha is to 
be taken m a double sense, as he bad often been 
compdled, in consideration of tbe mental capabilities 
of his bearers to give explanatiouB about certain sub- 
jects quite at variance with his real opinion, and the 
new sects do not base their existence upon the rqection 
of previous works as spurious, but claim to bave 
discovered ihe true meaning/ 

During the first century after ^^amunTs death there 
was no controvert about bis laws, but alter this period 
a numerous fifatemity of monks (12,000 it is said) asserted 
the vahdiiy of ten indulgences. Their doctrine was regected 
by the assembled priests at the synod of Yai^Sdi, a place 
north of P&tna (Pataliputra), on the eastern bank of tbe 
G&ndak river, and as they would not subinit to the 
judgment, the first schism took place * At this new 

^ Bunuraf, ‘‘Intradaction,” p 219, W&sn^ev, **Der Buddhismoe,'’ i»p. 7, 
8S9 

* See Tumour, P&UBaddbifttioal Annals Jonm As Soo.Beng VolVI,|i.72a. 
li vu at thu synod that the foUowiiig dogma was proponnded "That can only 
IASS as the tme dootmie of the Buddha vdnch is not m oontradicbon to aonod 
The formation of vanooa sehoola uras fha tmmediate eonsequeziee of 
the Boceptance of sncli a doetrme, and these soihooUr, an iheir frequent atta^ 
on each oih^, essayed to prove the oorrectness of their dogmas m solemn 
disputation before a great assembly of pneata and laymen, fri the eurlfAy stage 
of Buddhism, only the leaders of the antagomsUo sdiools were allowed to 
engage m disputation, and tho vanquished eontrovetsiidtst was compiled 
either to put an end to his existeuee, to become the dave of his mote 
snocessfol opponent, to adopt the other’s creed, or, if mpoesesnou of wealth, 
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stage of Buddhism, m which the fundamental dogmas 
of Sahyamuni began to be interpreted from vanous 
pomts of view, the ancient sects are called the H^hayana 
system.^ The name means “little vehicle/’ and has 
originated with the later Buddhists The epithet “little” 
was given because the adherents of this systmn restnet 
themselves to morahfy and to external observance only, 
without making use of such an abstruse, refined, and 
highly mystical theology, as did, at a later penod, the 
Mahayona schools, or those of the “great vehide” 
Yana, vehicle, is a mystical ej^ression, indicatmg, that 
man may escape the troubles attendant upon birth and 
death by practising the virtues inculcated by the Buddhas, 
and finally attain salvation 

The following details may be quoted as particularly 
charaoterifitic of the Hlnayana system ^ 

L It distinguishes itself from the Sravakas in the 
mode of explaining the principle of Buddhism that the 
world must be abandoned because it entails upon man 
existence, pain and death The source of existence is 
no longer demonstrated fitim the four truths only, but 


to rehnqmds tho same in faronr of the victor But in later penods 
monaatenoe took part m flueh dwpntationa, and the eatabliahmenta o a 
defeated party were destroyed— a cipcumstance which prcpably “ 

many instances the radical disappearance of monasteries m India WaasOjei^ 
“Der Bnddhismns,” p 72 Further partionlaxs about the anaent bAMU may 
be found in tho work of Vasnmitra, a translation of which is added as an 
appendix to Waaaibow*s work, pp 244^ -About the geographical posit^ 
of P&toliputra and Yaisfili, aee Foe fame fa, English tranalabon, p 5^. 
where an intoresting note is added to the French onginal, compare ais 

Bumouf, “Introduction,** p 8G j » « Vol 1. 

> See Foe koue ki, p 9 K6ppcn, “Die Beligion dos Buddha Vol , 


P 


417 

3 Goncuiuiug its dogmas sec 


Wassi^cw, pp 97-128, 149 
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also fixnn the twelve Nidanas (in Tibetan Tenbrel chngnyi), 
which are based upon the four truths. 

The MdSnas, the theory of the causal connection, or 
concatenation of ihe causes of existence, are formulated 
as follows. “On account of ignorance, merit and demerit 
are produced; on account of merit and demerit^ con* 
sdousness; on account of consciousness, body and mind; 
on account of body and mind, the six organs of sense, 
on account of the six organs of sense, touch (or con- 
tact); on account of contact^ desire; on acoount of dedr^ 
sensation (of pleasure or pam); on account of sensation, 
deaving (or clmging) to existing objects; on acoount of 
dinging to existing objects, renewed existence (or repro- 
duction after death); on account of reproduction of 
existence, birth, on account of birth, decay, death, sorrow, 
pain, disgust, and passionate discontent Thus is produced 
Ihe complete body of sorrow From the complete separ- 
ation &om and cessation of ignorance, is the cessation 
of merit and dement, &om the cessation of ment and 
dement is the cessation of consciousness; from fhe c^- 
sation of consmousness is the cessation of (the existence 
of) body and mind, &om the cessation of (the existence 
of) body and mind is the cessation of (the production of) 
the SIX organs; from the cessation of (the production of) 
the six organs is the cessation of touch; from the ces- 
sation of touch is the cessation of desire, from the 
cessation of desire is the cessation of (pleasurable or 
painful) sensation; ftom the cessation of sensation is the 
cessation of the cleaving to existing objects; &om the 
cessation of cleaving to existing objects is the cessation 
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of a reproduction of existence, from the cessation of a 
reproduction of existence is the oessation of birth, from 
the cessation of birth is the cessation of decay. Thus 
the whole body of sorrow ceases to exist.” ^ 

TT- In the books of discipline attached to this system 
wo also meet with a vast accamulation of precepts and 
rules intended to release its followers fixim the ties 
binding them to the present and future states of ex- 
istence, and to strengthen them m moral virtues One 
cnrions feature predominatang ihroughont is worthy of 
mention The whole of the precepts (which are com- 
prised in 250 articles) display a negative character , thus, 
chanty is inculcated, not by the command “to give,” but 
by the prohibition «to take,” save when the gift be 
offered as alma 

Already this school had put forth the doctrine, that 
perfection in abstract meditation is indispensable for final 
solvation; this perfection guarantees an energy not to he 
derived fiom the mere practice of simple virtues Never- 
theless the idea is not earned so far as to as^n to 
mental speculation .a hi^er value, than to virtues Asea- 
duily in undisturbed reflectiDti wa^ however, found under 
any circumstances to be a most difficult task, certain 
preparatory exercises are, therefore, recommended, m order 
to finally lead the mind to abstaraotion from outward 
(worldly) otaects; but here already we meet in Buddhism 
with decided extravagances m moral considerationB The 
counting of inhalations and exhalations is named as an 


* BAcdr% of Boddbism,’* p 591 

Boone Iioi,’* Appoudue ITo VI, “Introattctoon,** 


Bnroon^ lA»taia d» to 
p 693 ki, p 291 
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excell^t xneauB for obtaining tannqnilliiy of mind. Detes- 
tation of the -world is said to result foom meditating 
upon the attributes of the body: if, therefore, one beg^ 
-with regarding his body as an abscess, he -will be con- 
vinced that the body contains nothing but misery and 
decay, and he -will then easily cast off all affection for 
it, and will even end by considering food also as a mass 
of putridity, with which he -will become disgusted.' 

IIL As regards the degree of perfection which man 
has attained m -virtues and science, this aysteni acknow- 
ledges several gradations, which are based upon the 
following philosophical considerations. The comprehension 
of the doctrines as taught by ^ikyamuni is different 
-with different men. There are several degrees of com- 
prtiiension. Those who have succeeded in arriving-^ at 
the highest degree are superior to those of a lower one. 
There are four paths to compr^ention, and in order to 
arrive at final emancipation from re-birth, at Nirvana, 
it is indispensable to have entered one of them at least 
Emancipation takes place either instantaneoudy, on ac- 
count of the merit accumulated in previous existences, 
or by assiduous attention to the various exerctees 
prescribed. To each of the four paths to comprehension 
are afttigned particular faculties arising from its pursuit 
Those who have not yet entered any of the paths, are 
designated in the sacred books by the -nni yift of ‘‘unwise 


* SocS morri fim&tunsm does not seem, however, to have had its eicoliis- 
iva OTgin in Buddhism, for the Bnddhists themselves state, that these 
Tfrlhikss, the Brahmamcnl ascetics, or the 
“Ewtctn Monacliism,” p 25a Bumou^ “Intro- 
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men,” or those who live in the meshes of the deavmg 
to existence, of evil desire, ignorance, and impunfy. 
These unwise men have not availed themselves of the 
means revealed by the Buddha to obtam freedom from 
metemps3rchoBiB*, “their minds are still obscure^ slow, 
incapable of clear comprehension; such bemgs are not 
m the path securmg final hberation, which is only 
accorded to one of the paths of wisdom” 

The gradually increasing importance of the four paths 
IS defined by the Buddhists as follows* — ' 

F%rst path This is attained by the Sidtapatb, or 
“the man who have entered the stream” leading to Nir- 
vana, and have thus advanced one step towards salvation 
Nirvana is reached by rqectmg the error which teaches 
“I am," or “this is mine,” by not doubtmg the real 
nvintencH of the Buddhas, and by perceiving ihat the 
practises and exerdses ordamed by them must be care- 
fully attended to Prom the tune of entering this path 
up to the attainment of Niivaua itself there remain only 
seven more biiths, but none can take place in any of 
the four heUs, such a samt constantly wanders about, 
and act' QT dm g to Ohmese notions, his migrations last 
80,000 kalpas, or periods of a mundane revolution. 

Second path The graduate is here called Sakn- 
dagSmin, “he who will receive birth once more" Such 
a graduate’s mind is enlightened upon the subject of the 
three doctnnes understood by the SrStftpatti, and is, 


« Sen Foe koae ki, Kngl truiel, p 94 BiOTouf, ^ 

Hardy, “Bestern MonBchuni," Chapter XXU 
^ « cla^e.. «d tha. ^a gat the other eytlcn. of e.ght ,»ih. 

to whiJi I liwe already alluded See p 17 
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inoreoveri freed from the desire of dealing to sensuous 
objects, and of ^svishing evil to others. He may dther 
enter tins path in the vrorld of men and afterwards be 
bom m a world appropriated to gods, or he may enter 
it in a world of gods, and aftexrwards be bom in the 
world of men. He has still to wait 60,000 kalpas, be*- 
fore he arrives at Nirvana. 

Third path Hem the giadoate, Anagamin, ‘‘he 
who will not be bom again,” is free frrom the five 
errors already cast off by the Sakridaglcnin, and also 
from evil dedre, ignorance, doubt of the prec^ts of the 
sceptics, and hatred He may enter, by the apparitional 
birth, a world of gods, and from that world attain Nir* 
vSna, for which, however, he has still to wait 40,000 kalpas. 

Fourth path. This, tibe highest path to perfection, 
18 attained by the Arhats, Arhants, or Axchats, a title 
meaning that they deserve to become members of the 
assembly of the frithfols (samgha). In the earliest period 
of Buddhism the name Arhat was given to every one who 
had arrived at the comprehension of the four truths. But 
such a steadiness of the mind, the BhiaySna ioUowexs 
say, can only be attained by those who have renounced 
the world, viz. by the priests, and these alone conse- 
quently enjoy the advantages of entering the fourth 
path, which consists in nothing less than the emanci- 
pation from re-birth, and the possession of five sup^- 
natoral faculties, or the Abhijnas. To allege of any 
one that he has “seen Nirvana^” is the same as sayuig, 
that he has become Arhat The restriction of Nirvana 
to the clergy cannot be imputed to Sakyamum, who, 
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on contraiy, admits all his followew to the M 
1>168SU2^ of his law ^ 

At the early penod of the Hhiayana ^tem the list 
of the different gradationB must have been closed wiih 
the Arhate, the Buddha even not being oi%uial](y called 
by another name, but in the progresBiva developement 
of this systOTi the Arhat was superseded hy the Praiyeka 
Buddhas, the Badhisattvas, and the most perfect Buddhas. 

I^atffBka BuHhas are those men who, though attain- 
ing by their own unaided exeirhons ibe Bodhi of the 
supreme Buddhas, re m ai n bmited in their powers as well 
as thezr mteUoots They are unable to rdease any one 
feom the repetition of existence, as they only care for 
their own salvation, without contributing m the least 
towards tibat of other men Pcatyeka Buddhas are ac- 
cordingly never said in the legends to have accom- 
plished miracnlous works sumlar to those of the supreme 
Buddhas, and are farther considered never to aj^aar 
when a real Buddha is hving upon earth ^ 

are the candidates for the Buddhaship, 
or those men who, by ossiduily in the practice of virtues 
and meditataon, have finally amved at the intdligmic^ 
or Bodhi, of the supreme Buddha Whoever stmes to 
attam this sublime rank, has to pass through countiesb 
phases of existence, durmg winch he gradually acenmu- 

’ Z eltftll havo oocuioo, in the efaapter oo ^betao pnesthood, to resume 
tiie admittapoo or noo-adouttiiiico of Uns SegtnflL bjr tbo vanous seboob*- 
Abotft iho AbfaijnSs, see Bumouf, "IjU XiotaB do la Boane Loi," p 820* 

■ Sec Foe koue ht Ettglub translation, lip 10, 05, 168, Bomour« “In 
trodoeiioii,” p 207, Ifcrdy'a "MoBacbiain,** and “Manual,” Index, nfce Pa*® 
Buddha 
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lates a greater degree of ment, lie game thereby the 
fevonr of a Buddha of contemporaneous existence on 
earth, and by his assistance he nseS to one of the ce- 
lestial regions above the earth, where he awaits his next 
birth as Saviour Sucli candidates are not enumerated 
in the sacred Hlnay&na books amongst the companions 
of the Buddha Sakyamum, with whom indeed no Bodhi- 
sattva could be contemporaneous; nor are they believed 
to take an active part in the general wellare of man 
The title simply denotes the condition of those who shall 
attam the Buddhaship at their following birth.^ 

The mast perfect Buddhcts (whose plurality 1^8 been 
promulgated by the Santrantika-Bbiayfina) are those 
Bodhisattvas who, at their last birth, have arrived at 
the sublime wisdom which enables them to direct rnm 
to the path leading to the cessation of eristenoe. !E!rom 
the moment of d^artnre team earth they have left 
behind them every kind of perBonalify and form, and 
all connection with the world; th^ interfere with nothing 
and leave it to man to seek salvation by his own energy. 
This dogma was still further enlarged by some of the 
Hinayana sects, the Mfl-hfigainghilra. school even going so 
&r as to discuss the infinity, eternity, and omnipotence 
of the Buddha. 

^ Bnnours "IntrodncUon/* p 110, Lc, Uidez, eoce Bodhisatira. 
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NadAudna — Tbp FdiiOavestal MAnArAvA PuniOiPiiCS — Tbe coKiEMPiATitr 
MAnArAhA (VoaAcnAnrA) SrsTEK-^nr F]lA8A^OA-AIASI^^AllIieA School 




Most of tho sacred Tibetan wntere consider WagSi^ 
juna (m Tibetan Lugnib) as the founder of tbs system, 
\7bich meaner “great vebde.” Magaquna is reported m 
their books to have lived m the southern parte of India, 
four hundred years after the death of the Buddha Sa- 
kyamuni or according to WesteigaardB calculation in the 
first century ad., the sacred books of the Southern 
Buddhists give the second century n.o * The Tibetan 
historiograj* Taranatha, however, is of opinion, that the 
iDOSt important Mahayana books had already appeared 


7— HiolibetanBBre decidedly wrong in oonndenngkigfiq®**”^ 

author of the nmneronaMahayfinn wnbnga, for the treabees which 

fami ato aacnhed m the Ohmeaa trnnetotione to other aathon Aco^g 

to Waanliiew’ii opinion he u meet probab^a 

any real ezutence, in which case we ehonld hare to 

the geneno name of the rations anthoni who 

dootraiB before the tune of Atyfisanga See his wBnddhismiiB, pp 14ft 
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m the Time of Sn Saraha, or Ralmlabbadra, 'who lived 
shortlj before Nagai^nna 

According to some Tibetan legends, Nag^una re- 
ceived the book ParaiMrthB, according to others the 
book Avatamsaka, from the Images, &bnlou8 creatures 
of the nature of serpents, who occupy a place among 
the bemgs supenor to man, and are regarded as pro- 
tectors of the law of the Buddha.^ To these spiritual 
bemgs Sa^^amnm is said to have taught a more philo- 
sophical religious system than to men, who were not 
BufBciently advanced to understand it at the time 
of his appearance In a Chmese biography I^ag&ijtma 
IB described as an eixceedingly clever man, who considered 
hiB theory to be entirely different from that of Buddhism 
m its contemporaneous form, nntal, after conversation 
with the ITagas, he discovered an exactly stTnikr doctrine 
to have been taught by the Buddha Sakyamnni hinnwAl f 
Hence the biographer infers the ^stem to contain the 
same principles as those of gennine Buddhism, though it 
IS more sabhme. This vindication of orthodony natur- 
ally leads to the conclusion, that Na^una’s Mowers 
TOJe well aware of their bdng in opposition to the 
Hmayana schools, which they would have i^roached 
'wuth her^, had the latter not adopted some of the 
pnnmples establiahed in the new system,, and by doing so, 
admitted the correctness of the innova^ons thus introduced 
The Hmayana system existed stdl for many centuries; 
HmenThsang, mlnsr^orts,frequently mentions that hehas 
met during his travels adherents of the “littie vehicle” 

* Coacemmg the Kigaa see, Foe koae fa, English trendation, p 155. 
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111 none of the snored books treating on the Mahajana 
system do vfe find a record of the historical development 
of its theories prior to the appearance of Aiygsanga (in 
Tibetan Ghagpa thogmed), a reformer who founded the 
Yoguchaiya school (in Tibetan, liTaljor chodpa).^ It is 
impossible, therefore, to indicate, with any approrimation 
to accuracy, eitlier the origin, or the authors, of the 
dn'crgent theones to be clearly traced in the Mahayana 
religious books, which were all of them written before 
Aryosanga's tune In the works relatmg to this system 
two divisions essentially different are apparent* the first 
illnstratmg the prmciples of Nagai;)una, which have been 
adopted by the Madhyamika schools (Tib Bumapa); the 
second, which is the more developed one^ bemg appropnated 
by the Yogdcdifiiyn scdzool, or the contemplative MahaySna, 
1 shall treat &ese divisions separately as also the pecu*- 
lianties that devdoped in the Frasanga branch, the most 
important of the Madhyamika system 

The fundamental Mahayana principles. 

The leading princLples of this doctrine are to be found 
in the earhest works attnbuted to Bffigiagnnuj among 

* AiyasaDga is Bsid to hare been taoght bu doetnao by the 
Baddba Mutreyn, tbe prendent of tbe region Tubits, from whom he 
bsok the five ahort treatises m \ene known intHbet as “the five boo 
Maifcreya,** or CSiaiQpai oboe nga Cwnna places hua m the seventh cental 
bnt acoordiag to Woaei^jew’B reseandies fep 226, 280) he must h^ * 
nmoh sooner, ae the biography of hw younger brother, Vasnbnn^, wm 
translated by the celebrated Tkhm thi into Chinese imdor the 
who ruled between ihe years 587-688 aj > Alio the the remarks of W j)^» 

B As Boo., Vol VL,p 240 , on the penod when ttie pnna^ vwks sliU 

in Sanskrit were written, may be quoted m prove of the penod ^ 

one He beheves it now “estnbhsbed, that tb^ have been wnlton^ th® » 
from a century and a half before to ae mnoh after, the era of Chnshaniiy 
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Trbich may be specially meziiio&ed: Samadfairaja} Buddha- 
vatamsaka, and Bainak&ta. 

L The fundamental dogma is that of the emptiness, 
or nothingness of things (in Tib. Toi^pai^id, in Sanskrit 
SHi^ta) ; it is also called Prajim Faramim (in Tib«Phmrcbin, 
also Sherohin), "the supreme inteUigenoe which anives at 
the other side of ihe river This dogma^ itis evidenl^ 
is simply an enlargement and development of the prin- 
cipal law of Buddhism: — All is perishable, or partakes 
of impermanence, misery, and unreality. The idea of 
emptiness is referred both to sin^ olgects and also to 
absolute existence in general When rdating to single 
olgects, the expression "void or ideaT’ siginfies that 
which we consTder in any ol^ect as original, existiTig hy 
itself, and permanent; hencet, even the Bnddha is but 
the product of jndiciouB reflection and meditation. When 
referred to absolute existence, emptiness is the abstract 
essence, existing in every ihing without causal con- 
nexion, and comprising all though containing nothing. 

S&yamuni is said to have connected this dogma with 
the consideration, "that no existing olDgect has a nature, 
Kgovonyid, whence it follows, that there is neither begin- 
ning nor end — that &om time immemorial all has been 
perfect quietude, Zodmanas idiiba (viz. nfithi«g has mani- 
fested itself in any form), and is entirely immersed in 
Birv&na.^' The Mahayana schooLs demonstrate the doctrine 
of voidness by the dogma of the three (haaracteristic 

* riieie ii aa intacaiaag ireatiae on notliiiignata, called the Vadramaiidi 
Ohixaia!^ which eontahis a reatimd of the ideaa eoimected with fhu 
It » traulated bf Bmkon^ in hia '‘Uitrodiiotioii,’* p 518. Oonaenui^ the 
dogma of the Hahil^itt ajatem aee Waaai^aw, 1. c;, pp. 188-48^ SlS-24, 880. 
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marks, and of the two truths, the three characteristic 
marks enumerating the properties of smy existing otrject, 
and the two truths showmg how by the perfect under- 
standing of these properties clear compi^ension shall be 
attained 

Xhe three characteristic marks are the following 
Paxjkalpita (Qhb Kun tag), Paratantra (Tib Zhan vang), 
and Pernmshpanna (Tib. Tong grub) 

Fartkalpiia is the supposition, or the error Of this 
kind is the belief in absolute existence to which ihose 
beings adhere who are incapable of understanding that 
eveiy thing is empty, of this kind is also whatever 
exists in idea only, without specific quality, or, m other 
words, whatever is attributed by our reflections and 
meditations to any object The error can be two-fold, 
some believing a thmg existing which does not^ as 
e. g the Non-ego, others assert the real existence of an 
object which only exists in the idea, as e ^ all outward 
things 

J^ratantra is whatever exists a dependent or causal 
Gonnexiojx; it forms the basis of the error. Of this 
kind are the soul, the sense, comprehension, and also 
imperfect philosophical meditation Every object easts 
by concatenation, and has a specific nature , therefore, it 
IS called dependent upon others, Paratantra 

J^iirtnishgiinfUtf “completely perfect,” or simply p®^^ 
feet,” IS the unchangeable and unassignable trae existence, 
which IS also the scope of the path, the sunrnum 
ntem, the absolute Of this kind can be only that which 
enters the mind dear and nndarkened, as for mstenoe, 
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the emptinesB, or the ]S[oii*ego. In order, therefore, that 
his mind maj become free from all that would in any 
way attract his attention, it is necessary that man view 
every thing Ainsti-ng as ideal, because it is dependent upon 
somethmg else; then only — as a natural consequence — 
he arrives at a right understanding of the ITon-ego, and 
to a knowledge of how the voidness is alone self-esdstent 
and perfect ^ 

We now come to the two truths. Th^ are: Sam- 
viitisatya (Tib. SjxndzabcM denpa) and Faraar^irthafiaiya 
(Tib. Dondampai denpa), or the rdative truth and the 
absolute one. Numerous are the definitions givmi of 
these technical terms in the "sacred books, but the two 
prmcipal stand as fellows: — 

1. Samvriti is that whidh is supposed as the efficiency 
of a name, or of a (haracteristic sign; Faram&riha is 
the opposite. A difference prevails between the Yoga- 
d^iyas and the Madbyandkas with reference to the in- 
terpretation of Faram&riha; the former say that Fara- 
martha is also what is dependent upon other things 
(Faratantra); the latter say that it is limited to Parinish- 
panna, or to that which has the character of absolute per- 
fection. hx consequence, fer &e Yogach&ryas Samvnti is 
Faiika^iia and Faratantra, for the MadhyamikaB Fari- 
kalpita only. 

2. Samvriti is that which is the origin of iUnnon, 
but Faiamfoiha is the self-conscionBneBB* of the saint in 

* These teehmcsl ierma ivece intsodiieed hij the Yog&dAiTa sohooWFor a 
companscm ofnirraiia with ihemnd, to jUnatmte the natnre ofnn^aiA, eee 
Hney's Easiem Honachum^ p 295 

* Seitsknt SvetesnveStt&B, “the Tefleohon vhioh andyBeft xtself.'^ 
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his self-meditation, which is able to dissipate illasions, 
t. €} which is above all (parama) and contains the true 
understanding (arthal 

IL The world, or the Samsara, most be renounoed, 
not because it is a source of sorrow and paui, as Sskya- 
mum hiniBdf and the S^ajSna followers saj, but on 
account of its unreahtj, as it contains nothing which 
can satisfy the mind 

in Besides the deavmg to existing objects, even 
thinking of anj olject or properties whatever, is suffi- 
cient to hinder final perfection, and the obtaining of the 
intelligence (Bodhi) of a Buddha Man must, therefere, 
not only curb his passions and abstain from the pleasures 
of life^ but it is not even permissible fer him to allow 
any notion to become the olg'ect of his meditatzon* 

IV- Ordinary morality is not sufficient fbr deliverance 
from metempsychoBis Those who really strive after final 
emancipation, must assiduonsly practise the six trans- 
cendental, or cardinal virtues. 

These cardinal virtues are — ' 

1 CShflrify. 3 Patience fi. Meditation 

2 Moiahfy. 4 Indastiy, or earnest appUcafion- 6 Ihgenuty 

V- The tem “BSdhisattva” has almost entirely lost 
its original meaning, and is now used in a double 
sense In the one sense it is applied to all those who 
practise the six FSramitSs; in the other to the perfect 
beings who pass between the different worlds We find 


» In nmnerooi rdigions liooka ftwir more tirtaei aw adSrf 1 
or maiinar, 2. Wxtb, or pwjrer, 8. Portitade. 4 FowVnowled^ or 

Vol XX, p 399, Bawouf, -Lehoin, 3. 

]i Bpime Loi,** p 644 
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them in the legends contemporaneous with ihe Buddhas^ 
travelling with them^ and listening to the words of 
the Buddhas, who occasionally send them to remote 
regions to deliver a message, or xecmve particolar in- 
structions. These Bddhisattvas are subdivided into several 
dasses, the most sublime among them being nearly equal 
to the Buddhas, &om whom also it is possible they may 
have emanated; to some of them indeed a rank seems 
to have been assigned (thoi^h apparently without success) 
which is superior even to that of the Buddhas. They 
have fulfilled all the oonditaons for the attainment of 
the Buddhaship, and might immediately become most 
perfect Buddhas, did th^ not prefer, from unlimited 
charity towards animated beings, to remain stall 
sulgeot to the law of metempsychosis, and to re-incor- 
porate themselves in human shape for the benefit of 
man. 'When once arrived at the estate of a most per- 
fect Buddha it would be beyond their power to contri- 
bute to man’s salvation, the Buddhas caring no longer 
for the world when th^ have once left it' in cases 
of need, therefore, prayers for assistance are addressed 
not to the Buddhas, but to the BodldBattvas, who have 
shown themsdves so feiendly and weil-towards disposed 
man The addressing of prayers to the Buddhas re- 
odmg m other regions, we must conmder as only a fiir&er 
development of MahiySna Buddhisnu^ 

/Conoenrfng tfau imsortaat SofgjM tee Haray ^Eaetem M^ohinn.” 

P 288 . ^ 

* dogmi, of edesital SSdlnsftttvB^ ilie progeny of toeh Bnadbas, has 
n«wi Ooraloped only in mysticum, end not in the genotse MahKyann ^iem 
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‘VI The MahaySna system does not exclude laymen 
from Nirvana; it admits eveiy one, layman as well as 
pnest^ to the condition of a supreme Buddha, and apphes 
this name to all who have attained Ni^ana With 
regard to the nature of the Buddhas, their defimhon is 
materially altered* th^ are no longer entirely deprived 
of every personality, and are behoved to have a body 
with certain quahties, and to possess various Acuities 
By the Nbd^^nas they have three different kinds of 
bodies ascribed to them, and, on leaving the world to 
return to the higher regions, are supposed to stnp off 
only the last and least subhme of these earthly encum- 
brances, called the Nirmanakaya These bodies are 
styled* — 

1 Mrnmalcaya (Tib Pnilpai ku), which is the Nir- 
vana with the remainB, or body in which the Bodhisattva 
appears upon earth in order to teach man* after entermg 
by the six Paianutes, the path, or career of the Buddhas 

2. (Tib Longchod dzogpai ku), or the 
body of bliss and the reward of ftOfinmg the three con- 
ditions of perfection 

3. DJflmflteya (Tib Ohos ku), or the Hirrana -nithout 
any remains. Tbs ideal body (the most subbrne one) is 
obtamed by the Buddha who abandons the world for 
ever, and leaves behind everything that has any con- 
neodon with it* 


> Sehott. "BoddhaismiM,” p 9, Owma, “Kolicea” in 
nBnadhutuche Xngloltei” leaf 4 
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The Contemplative MahaySna (Yogacharya) 
system 

The contemplative system is described m those works 
which) in viewing ibe doctrine of the Paramif^ have 
started h»}m the consideration that the three worlds 
exist only in imagination (Tib. S^tsamo) Such works 
are the Ghanavyuha (the Ghmdavyiiha of Bumouf)) the 
MaMsamaya, and certain others. The samts Nanda (Tib. 
Gavo), Utarasena (^b Dampai de), and Samyaksatya (Tib 
Yangdag den)) are probably among the number teaching 
in tbis sense previous to jLrjIisanga, the latter, however, 
must be considered ae the real founder of the system.^ 

Like the preceding, the present system also requires 
abstmence icom every kind of xededaon, as mterfenng 
with dear comprdiensmn; but the most important dogma 
estahlidied by tins tbeoiy is decidedly the persomdcation 
of the voidnesS) by supposing that a soul, llaya (Tib. 
Tsang, also hTyingpo), is ihe bads of eveiy thing. This 
soul exists &Qm time immemorial) and in every object; 
^it refiects itsdf m every thing, bke the moon in dear 
and tranquil water” It was the loss of its original 
punt)^ that caused it to wandmr about m the various 
spheres of existence. The restoration of the soul to its 
purity can be attamed by the same means as in the pre- 
cedmg ^tem; but now the motive and the success become 
Gvident; ignorance is annihilated and ^ iUusian that 
anything can be real is dissipated; man understands a 


* WaMi|jc«, L c, pp 148 «/ «cs J 164, 174, 834-47. 
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length dearly, that the three worlds are but ideal, he 
gets nd of impurify, and retains to his origmal nature, 
and it 18 thus that he becomes emancipated fix>m me- 
temp^dbiosiB. Of course, as with eveiything bdongmg to 
the world, this nature also is only ideal; but the dogma 
once estabhdied that an absolute pure nature exists, 
Buddhism soon proceeded m the mystical schod hirther 
to endow it with the character of an aU-emhracing deity ^ 
A material modification of its ongmal diaracter was thus 
estabhshed 

This idea of the soul, Alaya, is the chief dogma of 
the YogScharya system, which is so called because ‘*he 
who IS strong in the Yoga (meditation) is able to intro- 
duce hiB soul means of the Yoga into the true na- 
ture of existence” There occur, however, amongst the 
Tibetans, several explanations of this term, as well as 
other titles given to this school , but this name is 
the most common, and the line of arguments already 
instanced is ascribed to Aiyasanga To the importance 
which, from the very first, this school has attributed to 
meditation, may be traced the germs which subsequently 


led to its losing itself in mysticism 

Aiyasanga and his successors managed to endow their 
doctrines with such splendour, that the Nagaijuna schod 
with the prmdpleB taught by it (which had been adopted by 
the Madhyamikas, Tib Bumapa) had sunk almost entirdy 
into obhvion for many centuries. It revived,' however, 


* Japanese Bnddhism also speaks of a 
„ tka^mond world and has created IS 

“Buddha Pantheon Ton Nippon,” in v Sxebolds Besc i g 
Vol n, P 67 
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in the seventh century under the name of the Frasanga 
branch; and this slffl remains to be treated before con- 
eluding onr notices of the Mal^yana systems* 


The Prasanga-Madhyamika school. 

This sdhooV HI Tibetan probably called Thai gynrva, 
was founded by Buddhapahta, and soon succeeded in 
superseding aU other schools of the l^Iahayaiia system, 
notwithstanding the attacks made upon it by Bbavya, 
tbe ongmator of the Svatantra-Madl^mika schcK)! The 
success attained by the Fiasanga sdbiool is due, in a great 
measure, to tbe escdlent commentaries and introductory 
works written in tbe eighth and ninth centuries by 
GiandrakirtL (Tib. Dava Dagpa) and other learned men. 
These evfflits coinending with a numerous immigration of 
Indian priests into Tibety caused tbe Frasanga school to 
be at present considered by the Tibetan Lamas as that 
which alone tau^t and gave tbe true esplanaticm of tbe 
faith revealed by the Buddha. 

The Frasanga school obtained its name from the pe- 
culiar mode which it adopted of deducing the absuxdiiy’ 
and erroneousnesB of every esoteric opinion. ^The Fra- 
sangas say that the two truths, Samvriti and Faramartfaa, 
cannot be maintained as either identical or different; if 
they were identical, we should strip off the Paiamartha 
together with Samvriti, and if th^ were different, we 
should not be able to become delivered from Samvriti 

* WmbiIjow, **Der Baddhianma,” pp 327, 357-67. Compare Caomaa" 

Xottcea, in Joum. As Soc Beng, To! VII, p lii 
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In nndorstanding the term Hon-ego all oljects vliich 
are compound, or exist in Samvnti, we attnbnte to it 
a character identical with being eidstent and uncom- 
pounded (PanimSrtha), but if this is already the dia- 
racter of SamTnti, it denotes that the objects have 
already a perfect existence, hence they have already 
arrived at salvation (Jhh Dolzm) From such and similar 
hair-spbtting considerations the Prasangas deduce that 
both truths have 'one and the same nature’ (hh. 
Ugovo chig), but two distinct meamngs (Xib Togpa 
nyi) These specuIationB are called Prasanga” 

The Prasanga school maintains that the doctnnes of the 
Buddha establish two paths— one leading to the highest 
regions of the nniverse, to the heaven, SuMiavatSi' where 
man enjoys perfect happiness but connected with personal 
existence; the other conducting to entire emanapation 
from the world, viz. to Nirvana The former path is 
attained by the practice of virtues, the latter hy the 
h^est perfection of intelligence They reckon eight 
(accordmg to some writers even eleven) pecuhanfies by 
which their system distinguishes itself from all the others, 
out of these eleven peculiarities as given by the Tibetan 
Jam yang shadpa, I select the following as the most 
characteristic, the others being but a repetition of ge- 
neral Mateyana principles, or deductions contained m 

their own. 

1. The principal dogma is the nation of existence 
as well as of non-existenoe; they admit natiier self- 
oxiatence (absolute existence), Eeramftrthd. nor existence 
I See for ^arlioiiIarB Chapter IX 
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by causal coonexioii, Samvriti: in order not to fUi into 
extremes. For, not to cuqr of ^rhat has never existed, 
to be; and of the truly existing, not to be; this is 
to take a middle vray, Madhyania.^ This dogma is 
formulated as follows: — *‘By denjing the extreme of ex- 
istence is also denied, in consequ^'l^oe of conditional 
appearance, the extreme of non<^^-uence, whidi is not 
in Faram&rtiia.” The argument in proof of this tiiesis 
are most drcumstantial; the foUo^Ting most curious syl- 
logisms occur in Jam yang shadp^s work: — 

1. If tile plant grew 1^ its^SSwn spedfic nature, it 
would not be a composition, Tenbrel; it is de- 
monstrated, however, that it is a composition. 

2. If anything in nature were self-exi&teai^ we should 
certainly hear and see it; for tiie sensation of 
sedng and hearing would in this case be abso- 


lutdy identical 

3. The quality of bdng general would not be pe- 
culiar to many things, because it would be an 
indivisible unity, as such a unity we should be 
obliged to take the if were an ego. 

4. The plant would not be compelled to grew anew, 
because it would continue to existw 

5. If any ^mndha,^ as sensation, were self-existent, 


> Thpy are dso caUeS, on acccfimt of thu Uieozy, ^‘Qiose tvito deny ex- 
istence (nature)/* in llbetMi IfgoTonyid medpar nnbe. 

* The Bnddbists ennmerate jSre essentia! properties of aentient existence, 
nrhudi are siykd Skandhas^ or SUaricandhos, m Tibetan, Tauahnin l^i 
phnngpo, **the aggrqpttes of mords,** Thqr ate- L The organized body; 
2 Sensation; a Peroeptioii; 4 Discninf nation ; 6 CSonscnotuness See Bur- 
nout Index, veec Skandha, BaxUfa Ifamtal Boddhum, pp 38S, 899^24— 
For the Tibetan designations of the Sve Skandhas see "BoddhialBchc 
Tnglotto/* by A. Siducfner, leaf 9. 
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another Skandha^ as e.g the oi^ganized body, would 
be also self-existent, but it is impossible to pro- 
duce by the self-exiBtence of sensation that of the 
organized body, because the plastic power and the 
object to be formed are identical 

2. Xhe Alaya has an absolute eternal existence; those 
treatises do not teach the nght doctrine which attribute 
to it only a relati've existence* 

3 H'ot only the Arhats, but also simple men, if they 
have entered the path, can amve at the rude compre- 
hension of the sixteen kinds of the four truths by "vety 
evident (earnest) meditation” (Tib Ifaljor ngonsum); but 
those qiBtems are considered wrong which pretend, as 
the EGfnayana, that the knowledge (Vishi^iia) derived 
from such meditation (which is nothing but a mani- 
festation of the Alaya) he not liable to errors (Sansk 
Yikalpa, Tib. Namtog) Even the Arhat goes to hell m 
case he doubt anything. This reproach is meant to be 
made to the schools by which the Arhats are admitted 
to Nirvana under any condition ^ 

4 The three periods: the present, the past, and the 
hitore, are compounds, correlative to each other The 
Buddha has declared- “A harsh word, uttered on past 
tunes, is not lost (hterally <feff^royed)j hut returns again,” 
and, therefore, the past tune is the present tune, as is also 
the future, though as yet it has not come into existence 

5 The Buddha has two kinds of Nirvana Nirvana 
mth remains and Nirvana witiiout remains, the Utter 


I The meane of avoiduig the error hm been more 
njetioiim in the ex^Bnciea of Vipasyenn end Samethe 


fitlly 

Sup ^ 


hr 




CHAPm VI 

THE SYSTEM OF MYSTICISM 

Oenehal Chabaoxeb K2la Coaeba Stsxev, its OEion Atm Dogmas 

The contact of the Buddhists ivith their vanons 
pagan neighbours graduallj introduced into their creed 
ideas foreign to Buddhism, and the consequence of this 
TFas the rise of a new system full of mystic modifications 
We see already an the later JMbhayana school^ particu- 
larly in the Togacharya branch, a more general yielding 
to the current superstitious notions, but the principles 
of mysfac theology such as we find them in the actual 
Buddhism of the present day have chiefly been develaiped 
m the most modem system, which originated indepen- 
dently of the earher ones, m Central Asia Its theones 
were afterwards even engrafted upon later productions 
by a subsequent incorporation, to such a degree, that 
without a knowledge of this system, we should often 
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be almost at a loss how to understand the Mahay&na 
sacred books. 

European orientalists use to apply to this third 
system the name of Yogacharya; and if we bear in mind, 
that Yoga means in Sanskrit ‘^abstract devotion, by 
whidi Bupematural faculties are acquired,”^ it becomes 
evident that they were led to do so by the conformity 
of the name with the system to which they apphed it. 
But Was^jew has clearly proved m his work, that 
Yogacheuya is but a branch of the Mal^yana system, 
and he therefore substitated the name of “Mysticism 
which I have also adopted. This name was chosen 
because this system places meditation, the irecital of 
certam prayers, and the practise of mystical rites above 
the observance of precepts and even above moral 
deportment 

Mystitism appears for the first time as a specific 
system in the tenth century of our era; it is called in 
the sacred books Dus kyi khorlo, in Sanskrit Ejala Chakra, 
“the circle of time.”* It is reported to have originated 
in the fabulous country Sambbala (Tib Dejung), “source 
or origin of happiness ” Cfeoma, from careful investigations, 
places this country beyond the Sir Deridu (Yaxartes) 
beUeen 45® and 50® north latitude. It was first 
known m India in the year 965 a.d.; and it was in- 


I XSiUon, **Glof!a )7 of Judicial and BeVenne Tcnaa,’* ice Uie article Yoga. 
Set* Cromai ‘*On the ongin of the Kfil'i Chahra syalcm.” Jonm As. Soc. 

P ^‘Grammsir,’’ 192 “Anabtia,** Ab Kca, Vo! XX., 
664 Compvc also BufTiouf, ‘^Inirodnetion/* Seetton V Hodgron, 
^^oljcc on Buddhwt Symbols/ R. As Soc., Vol XVHL, p 397 Wilson, 
•- « cli of til" Bcltpon* Sect* of tnc Umdn^** As Be*., Vol XVIL, p 
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troduced, th^ go on to Bay, into Tibet from India t 2 & 
Kashmir, m the year 1025 aj>. I cannot believe it 
accidental that the beginnu^ of the Tibetan exa of 
counting time, about which I shall have occasion to say 
some words in a later chapter, coinculea wiih the intro- 
duction of this ^texn. 1 am rather inclined to think 
(though as &r as I know, this has not yet been pointed 
out as particalarly important) that the leadiness with 
which this system was received made it appear at once so 
important, that events were dated fix)m its rntrodnctzoii 
The pnndpsd ntes and formulm of mysticism and 
the theories about their efficacy bear an eztraordinaiy 
analogy to the Shamanism of the Siberians, and aie^ 
besides, almost identical with the Tantrika ritual of the 
Hindus; far it promises endowment with supernatural 
facultre? fia* superior to the energy to be derived from 
virtue and abstinenoe, and capable of leading to the union 
with the deity, to the man who keeps in mind that all 
three worlds exist m the imagination only and regulates 
hiB actions accordmj^ Its theories are laid down m two 
senes of works, which are known under the collective 
titles of Dh&ronlS (m Tibetan Zung), and Tantras (m Ti- 
betan Gyut) The Dharani formula may be of con- 
siderable antiquity, and it is not unlikely that already 
the Mahayana leaders took some of them into their 
books. The Thntras are of a moi-e modem date, e^e- 
caally those of them, m which the observance of magical 
prackces is earned to a pomt which is an ext^e 
even for n^timsm in any form Wilson believes Tan- 
tnka notions to havp originated m India m the eary 
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cezitaries of Qim&tiamiy, but the present Hindu ntaal 
seems to him not to date back beyond i3ie tenth cen* 
tnty; about at the same time the Tantras irere pro- 
bably introduced also into the Buddhist sacred literature. 

V 

Their modem on^ is proved by the statement of the 
Tibetan autoiities respecting the appearance of the Das 
kji khorlo system, Tvhich makes the deliverance from 
metempsychosis dependent upon the knowledge of the 
Tantras. So at least says Fadma Karpo, a Tibetan Lama, 
who lived in the sixteenth oentoxy, in his description 
of these doctrmes. “He who does not know the Tan- 
tnka principles and all such, is a wanderer in the 
orb of transmigration and is out of the way ^th) 
of the supreme triumphator, Sanskrit Bhagavan Yajra- 
dhara.”* Another and mdirect proof of their recent 
ongm k the &ct, that there are much fewer works on 
Tantrika principles existing m the CSimese language; 
had the Chinese Buddhist pilgrims who travelled m India 
still during the sevenUi century ad. found such treatises 
0iad they existed at all, they would soon have become 
acquamted with them), they would certainly have brought 
them home in order to have them translated into the 
Chmeae lai^age, and then, also, m this particulaT branch 
the Chinese Buddhist literature would be richer tha n the 
Tibetan, whilst the reverse is actually the case. Bendes, 
it is also reported, that the most expert Indian magidane, 
ox Tantrists, did not exist till after the travels of the 


^ The clum that Sskyamuni is their original author, » undoubtedly m- 
uumiBsable, both on itecount of their style and contents, os 'well as orhiaton- 
cai dates 
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CSunese pilgrhiiB in India, and that the most important 
SCantaras bad bean translated into Ohinese duxing the 
reign of the nortbem Song djnastj wbicdi mled from 
the years 960 to 1127 aj)« 

Ehla Chakra is also the title of the principal \rark 
of this Bystem; it Btandfi at the bead of the Gyat di- 
vision of the Eatgor, as wdl as, the Tanjnr, and ym ex- 
plained and repeatedly commented on several learned 
men vrbo bved in the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth 
centuries, of whom the moat celebrated were Futon or 
Boston, Ehetup^ and Fadmo Eaipo 

1 have arranged the dogmas propounded by n^ysti- 
msm in four groups 

L There is a firsts chief Buddha, Adi Buddha, in 
Tibetan Qhogi dangpoi sangye, who is withont beginning 
or end; none of the human Buddhas have amved at 
the Buddhasiup for the first tune, and the Sambhogakaya,- 
or body of blissfulness of the Bnddhas has existed ftom 
all eternity and will never perish. This first of the 
Buddhas is called m the Tantras Vajradhara (in Tibetan 
Doi^jechang or Doqedsan), and V^prasattva (m Tibetan 
Doi^esempa).* As Vajiadhara he is qutheted “the su- 
preme Buddha, the supreme tnumphator, the lord of 
all mystenes,® the prime nrimster of all TathSgatas, the 
being who is without begmnmg or end, the bemg who 
has the soul of a diamond (V%jrasattva) ” It is he to 
whom lie subdued and conquered evil spmts swear that 


» Dosjedbanff and Iknjedzm bm lie eame meemiiR “holding fl»e diammid 
' ” am^iiu^gpo, “conoaled lord," m Samknt Gnbyaiab 
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Hbsf 'will no longer binder tbe propagation of the faith 
of the Bnddha, nor in fotore do any nusdtief to naan. 
To Yajrasattva the epithets are given of “the supreme 
intdligence, the chief (Tsovo), the president of the five 
Dhjani Buddhas”^ But Tajiadbara and Yajrasattiva are 
also considered as two difierent beings^ as th^ occur in 
several treatises both at the same time, the one putting 
questions, tbe other aneweiii^ them. Thmr respective 
position may be explained tiie best by supposing Yajra- 
dhara to be too great a god and too much lost in 
divine quietude to &vour man’s undertakings and works 
with his assistance, and that he acts through the 
god Yajiasattva, who would he to him in the relation 
of a Dh;^iii Buddha to his human Buddha This explana- 
tion is also supported by the epithet of “pretident of the 
Dhyani Buddhas ” 

By the name of Dh^tm Buddha,’ “Buddha of con- 
templation,” or by the term Anupadaka, “without parents,” 
cdestial beings are designated corresponding to the human 
Buddhas teaching upon earth, who are called “Manushi 
Buddhas.” The Buddhists beheve that each Buddha when 
pi^eaching the law to men, manifests hims^ at the same 
tune m the three worlds whidi their oosmographioal 
^iem acknowledges in the world of desire, the lowest 
of the three to winch the earth hdongs, he appears in 

’ Bee CBoma, Ae Hes, Vol, 549, 550 Joiuro As. 8oe. 

Beng , Vol m, p 57 W&ss^ev, *‘l>er BndShkamB,” p 905. 

* Kespsetmg the Iheot; of Uie UVSni BnAdhsa see Sohuuftf^ *^Onmd- 
lehreii,»» Mem. de PAcsd de Feienb , Vol 1^ p 104. Butnon^ ^^jatrodoctuin,” 
^ 116, 221, 625, 627 ‘‘Xioios de la Booxid 3Loi,** p 400* The more iheishoal 
of the Kepalese aboat their ongni ate nofenoi \ni to the Tibetan 

Boddhuis 
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human shape. In the world of /oma he maoifesis 
himself in a more stibhme form as Dhy&ni Buddha In 
the highest world, the one of the incorporeal beings, he 
has neither shape nor name The ShySni Buddhas have 
the Jaculty of creating team themselves 1:^ virtue of 
DhySna, or abstract meditation, an equally celestial son, 
a Dhy&ni Bddhisattva, who after the death of a Mannshi 
Buddha is charged with the oontmnance of the work 
undertaken by the departed Buddha till the ne^ epoch of 
religion begms, when agam a subsequent Manushi Buddha 
appears.^ Thus, to each human Buddha belongs a Bhjftni 
Buddha and a Dhyani Bodhisattva,* and the unhimted 
number of the former also involves an equally unhimted 
number of the latter. 

Out of this vast number the five Buddhas of the 
actual period of the umverse are particularly worshipped 
Four of these Buddhas have already appeared, Sakyamuni 
IB the fourth and the last who has appeared till now, 
his Dhyanx Buddha is Aimt&bha, m Tibetan Odpagmed, 
his BhySm Bodhisattva AvolSkitesvara, or Padmapani, 
m Tibet genercdly implored under the name of Ghenresi* 
Ito the Bhjani Buddhas of these five Hannshi Buddhas 
IB added, as a sixth and the highest in rank, Vqrasattva 
To him or occasionally also to Amitabha who then takes 
bis place, the Tibetans attribute the function of the “God 


* Ihe Btaddha* «« men and rolujeoted to the 
Uuhod for human oreatarM, jt u m coiweqiifiiice of ih» 
stay of OTery Buddha upon earth is limited hy ^ laws 
miod dnnng whioh he ^ears, the life-time of man, 

SOj^OOO to 10 yean When tins period had elapsed he dic^ or os the u 

say, he vetmni to Kirvina 

< He has, besides, a female companion, a Sahtt 
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above alL’* One of these two divine persons is addressed 
in such ceremonies as are believed to grant success to 
undertakings, and the bdief in the absohxte necessity of 
their assistance is so positive that a Lama told my 
brother that ‘‘a ceremony whicdi does not include an 
address to Doxjesempa (Yajrasattva) is dmilar m efdcacj 
to a Inrd which, with its wings out, tries to 

With reference to the representations of these divine 
persons in dravrilngs I am able to add the following 
deftails. 

A picture on canvas received by Adolphe from 
Thdling, in 6n&ri Ehorsum, represents Yc^rasattva with 
rosy complexion, holding the Doije in his right hand and 
a bell m his left; the latter, in Tibetan called Dnlbu, is 
identical m shape with those used in sacred dhoral 
songs to mai^ the pauses. Yf^rasattva is surrounded by 
various groups of gods representing protectors of men 
against evil spints — ^Amit&bha is represented in all the 
images I have examined, with a vivid red complexion; in 
a very nicety executed picture &om M&ngnang in Gn&ri 
Ehorsum were subjoined beneath the seat the seven 
precious things, in Tibetan called Binchen na don. 
They are: — Khorlo (Sanskr. Chakra), “the wheel Norbn 
^anskr. Mam), “the precious stone;” Tsonpo, “the royal 
consort;” Lonpo, “the best treasuier;” Tachog, “Hie 


^ A very poitverinl prayer n i&at which conelndo the Address ic the 
Boddhss of confession, see Ffetea Y eiseq^ '^The feot ofthe frequent im^oTAtion 
of the Bhyini Boddhu shows that thar^beian BoddhistB diflbr in ifahi pomt 
"Nn those of Bepal, who believe the DhySni Bnddhns to be absotntely 
naettve. 
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best horse,” Langpo, ‘‘the elephant,” Haglon, ‘'the best 
leader”^ 

H Worldly notions or phenomena dare not be 
selected fbr contemplation, but from assiduous medi- 
tation m frhich any reHtgums object is analysed (Zhme 
Ibagthong, Sankr Yipasyana), man acquires new frcnlties, 
provided he most eamestly concentrates his thoughts 
upon one object Such a state of calmness and tran- 
quiUiiy, in Sanskrit Samatha^ occasions, however, great 
trouble, and it is considered as not at all easy to con- 
centrate the mind, this requiring long practioe; but if 
man has once succeeded, aided by preparatoiy exercise^' 
in bringing himself to meditate with unmoved mmd 
upon the detest religious abstraotionB in the four 
degrees of meditatioii, DhySna (m Tibetan Sanitan), 
he finally arrives at entire imperturbabihty, Samapatti 
(in Tibetan, Nyompa), which has also four gradations 
Vmt of all, a pertect absence of all idea of mdividnahty 
IS the result, then secrets and powers hitherto concealed 
to him become at once unveiled, and he has now en- 
tered “the path of seeing,” Thonglam; by continued, 
uninterrupted meditation on the four truths, his mmd 
becomes supematarally pure, and gradually rises to the 
most perfect states, called the Top, Ttemo (m Sansknt 
Murdhan), patience, Zodpa (in Sansknt KshSnti), and the 
supreme in tiie world (m Sanskrit Lokottaradharma) 


» Gompue about Uiam IJ Schmidt, -Ssaiumg m 

» A TCbetan mod© of keopmg the together, shall 

^ , T * ,1 Qiii am HardK “Kaatam Monachism,** 

■ See Bumonf, "Le Lotne,’* pp 848, 800 aaray, 

p 270 WasBiIjew, “Oar Bu^hiamus,** p 140 
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This dogma is in decided contradiction to the MaMymia 
principle that the meditation on any object ^vhatever keeps 
man hack &om amying at the highest degree of per*- 
fection* 

m The recital of mystical words and sentences, the 
Dharaxus (Tih Zung), bestows upon man evexy kind of 
hhsB and obtains for him the assistance of the Buddhas 
and Bddhiaattvas. These Bharanls^ have been decidedly 
adopted &om the generally fAt want of incantationB as 
remedies against fear of danger, though the Buddhists 
bdieve them to have been delivered by Sfikyomuni, or 
by those Buddhas, Bodhisattvas, and gods over whom 
Bharaz)^ are supposed to exercise on ixtfiuence. Ihe 
number of the formuhe taught by Ihese gods is described 
in the sacred books as enormoos, and each is considered as 
equally efficacious* But WasBUjew is of opinion that 
the great number alluded to most likdy is to be re- 
ferred to BO many verses (Gathas) or even single words 
of the treatises which describe their powers and the 
ceremomes in the performance of whi<h they are redted. 
These formtilse are either diort sentences or even only a few 
words, as e* y. the names and the epithets of the Buddhas 
and Bddhisattvas. There axe some Dh&raa^ which are 
to tile practise of the Faramitas, others subdue 
gods and genii, or call for Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, 
some impart longevity or accomplish every wish; others 
<^e diBeasea, &c. It is even assumed, that by a mere 


^STee p 86 

* CompMB Bnmon^ "Introduotion,” Tpp 622--74. Wmo^bw, 1, c , pp. IBS, 
198* 
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uttenng of the letiierB of which the Db^iraiii ib composed — 
nay even by their aspect alone — ^power may be gamed 
over those beings of which they treat, or for such 
purposes for which they are supposed to grant hdp. 

They dare not be altered when recited or wntten, 
as each letter has its own magical power, and it is 
owing to this belief that they have not been translated 
into Tibetan, and that the Tibetan alphabet has been 
adapted to the exact lendcring of every Sansknt letter * 

The magical influence of words is deduced the 
unreahty of all existing objects all existence being but 
ideal, the name is jnst as much as the object itself, 
consequently, if a man holds sway over a word ei5>ros- 
Bive of anything, he also disposes of the thing itself The 
influence is also attributed to conventional signs 
formed ly a certain placing of the fingers, Ghakja, m 
Sanskrit Kudra. All objects being identical wth le- 
fsrence to their nature, signs which symbolize the attn- 
butes of a god produce the same effect ^ words and 
offerings 

IV The remting of Dharanis, if combined with the 
practise of magical rites and supported by morabty 
and contemplation, leads to superhuman feoultws (m 
Sanskrit Siddhi)— nay, even to the union with the deitf 
This 16 a doctrine which, m all probabilitity» l**s 


. Tte San*nt mmc of the itaddlm oad B®*^**”*. 
however, tienileted into Tibetan, bnt these 
» «»ible I qnofe a. esunple. AnntSbh. <mA Odpegmed, 
Jangeng, Avdokila and Chennai, TejrMattw md 
nndD^eoIumg-For the dph.heUo.1 eohem. ofth. 
vntton with Tibetan charaLtera aee Csoxoa’a Gramniar, p au 
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grom up very recently. The compeudioue books Tau- 
tra treat of this dogma and say, that by magical arts 
either worldly purposes cau be attained, as longevity 
and xidbes, or also religious ones, as dominion over 
malignant spmts, the aid of a Buddha or Sodhisattva, 
or the removal by him of any doubt or tmcertainly with 
regard to any of the dogmas. But the diief aim is to 
obtain final emancipation from metempsychosis, and accjuixe 
re-birdi m Amitabha’s celestial mansion, which latter, by 
means of sudi magical ceremonies, can be obtmned al- 
ready in one existence, instead of being the reward 
of uninterrupted privations in an unlimited series of 
e3dstenoe8.* 

* Tlie observancea m connexion vritH auch magical arta, and Ute deacnphon 
of magica] ntea, » given in Chapter XV 
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CHAPTER YH 


HISTOSICAL ACCOUNT OF THE INTfiODUCTIOIf 
OF BUDDHISM BSTO TfBET 


Eaeuxst BxuGioir op sbb 'Vnasixtm ^hrrKomJimcfs op Buporist Booaua 
INTO Eaetebp TtBxre --£n of Bing Srongtsan Gampo aod Eiog HiiaroDg 
ds isan —The refonos of the Lama Teoiddiapa. — pBOPapATiosr or 
BODSHISX into GbxkA| LapXk AKP EasTEBN 


Bbfobe the propagation of Buddhist doctrines in Tibet 
the religion of the inhabitants of this conntij was most 
probably a kind of wondiip difPering bat little from that 
prevalent among all rode nations, viz. a mingled system 
of idolatry and sorcery administered by priests enjoying 
great repatation and power, in conseqaence of thdr 
supposed intercourse with the Oods, and presumed know- 
ledge of the means whereby the divine favour and as- 
sistance can be obtained. The first attempt of Buddhist 
ftUowers to extend their creed to Tibet doubtless met 
with general opporition at the hands of both priesthood 
&sd people. The latter indeed must have found it far 
less troublesome to pay a derical dass to obtain a 
®®nsual prosperity for them, than by painfol discipline. 
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combined witb profound meditation, to seek salvation 
and eternal welfare in a future rO’-birth and final emanci- 
pation from metempsychosis In order to attain success 
and tlie more readily impose upon the inbes they were 
about to convert to a new rdigioui the first teachers of 
Buddhism in Tibet were most probably induced to ascribe 
to themsdves supernatural qualities, and to yield, in 
minor pomts of disciphne, to some of the ideas of 
their neophytes Many suggestions to this effect are to 
be found m the sacred Tibetan books, as in the Bodhimor, 
and in the history of Ssaming Ssetsen, which teems with 
the miraculous and wonderfiil works performed by early 
Buddhist priests Agam, it is related that Fadma 8am- 
bhava’s first labour was the snbduing of the dreadflil 
demon who rose up in opposition to prevent his enter- 
ing Tibet Its scholars are said to have denved firom 
the instructions he gave them on the proper emjJqr- 
ment of charms, the power of performing most extra- 
ordinary deeds ‘ Thus, they caused good harvests, and 
n^nnlftr pToqierous eveuts, taught the Tibetans some of 
the arts and smences which were then practised m the 
more advanced civilization of Ofama and India (whence 
they came), but were discreet enough, after a whil^ to 
attribute all their successes to the worship of the images 
and relics of Sal^amunL 

With regard to the introduction of Buddhism into the 
Eastern part of Tibet we are now in possessten of many 
positive data, though here also the early histoiy is m- 

X Sdmudt, “Ssanaqg Ssetsen** Geeohichte der Ostmongoleiii pp 41, 

355 . Conpere “Fonwshnngen,** p 186 
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'volved in darkness and mytli The first attempts ap- 
parently led to vexy imsatisfiictoiy results; at least, the 
monastery irhich is reported to have been erected in 
the year 137 B.a on the slopes of the Kailas range 
seems to have been soon abandoned and to have fallen 
into nuns ^ The legends attribute the conversion of the 
Tibetans to Buddhism to the Phyini Bodhisattva Avo- 
Idkit^Bvara,. the celestial son of Anutabha, 'vs^hose chosen 
land is Tibet; many of the rulers and priests who took 
an active part in the consolidation of Buddhist faith in 
tbs country were regarded by its inhabitants as in- 
carnations of these two sacred persons. 

We here give the following as a narrative of some 
historical facts intimately connected with Buddhism.^ 

In the year 371 ad. there, suddenly appeared five 
foieignerB befbre the king Tfaothon Hyan tsan, who in- 
siructed him, how he might use for the general welfare 

* Iasbod, "IdU Altertiiuiiuilninde,” VoL H., p. 1072 

* Bee Caoma'a Ghronolo^o^ Table, extracted from an butonoal book 
^nittea by Tisn, tbe regent ot Lhoasa in tbe year 1666 aj ); » the notee, 
Caoma adds furUier detaSa from oQier onginal books See hu "Gnnnmar,'* 
FP 181-^8 —Ssanang Ssetaen, "Geschusbte der Osimongolen,” ans dem 
Mongcbsdien SbecsetEt von L J. Sdmudt; Oiapter ZU , freats of tbe bistoiy 
of Tibet from the years d07 to 1(^ a d. The annotations to Ssanang Ssetsen 
oontam translations from the BodhiraSr, and other Mongolian books "Chro* 
nologie Bond^biqne^ tradnite da Mon^l,” par Klaproth fragments 
BonddbiqneSflsSroavean Journal Asiatiqae, 1831w-*-The data of these three 
oofton differ as frr as the deventh century, from which penod Ceoma’s and 

bats agree, eavuig a oonataat diversity of two years, whiebresulU 
from the oxroQmstance that the one coonts from Uie Tdietan era, wbilat the 
^er brings tbe data m accordance with the Chinese yeart (see Chapter XVL) 
hi the text I have adopted Csoma^a dates, with the single exception of the 
tune of Srongtan Gan^o’s birth, which, it w more probable, took place m the 
617 AD. (Klaproth and Ssanang Ssetaen), instead of the year 6JT See 
“*>»« Religion des Bnddha,” Vol U, p. M In tbe notes I have 
Mded the dates given by Ssanang Ssetsen and Klaproth. 
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of Tibet four objects, wbich, in the year 331 aj),‘ had 
fallen from heaven, enclosed in a precious chesty but of 
the intrinsic value of which no one had hitherto enter- 
tained any adequate idea. These instructioDS being given, 
the five foreigners at once disappeared The four precious 
objects were. — 

1, Two hands folded m prayer 

2. A small Chorten ‘ 

3 A gem with an inscnption of the prayer Om 
jnani padme hum ’ 

4 The rehgious work Zamatog, “constructed vessel,” 
a work on moral subjects forming part of the 
Saz^jur 

The king Thothon strictly obeyed the advice received 
from the five foreigners,, and paid great reverence to the 
sold four objects; by their blessuig and powerful influence 
he contrived to live one hundred and nineteen years, 
during which time nmveoreal prospeniy and welfare 
prevailed throughout the kmgdom 

gfif iyiftTig Ssetsen connects the introduction of Buddhism 
TOth the date of this event, but according to Tibetan 
historians “the earliest period of the propagation of 
Buddhism” which reached down till the end of ihe tenth 


> Sflananff Saeinn, winaSe?, 
hare ThoUion JXyBn taan The above » the 
Sieieen; Ceoma, p Xdi, irfatee ‘Omt a voice wae heera 
that alter flo many generafacns (m the aeventti oertoty), 
book riioDld be made knowii»-It » not statea 

bat I behevo them, for leaeoaewhiohwill hereato become 

to have been Gbmeee Bndaiurt pneite See ^ 

* About Ghortena, eee Chapter XIII 


> See Chapter X 
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century a.i>., be^na mth King Srongtsan Gbmpo, yrho 
was bom in the year 617 aj>. and died 698.^ This 
Iting is highly extolled them on account of his sac- 
cessM efforts in propagating Buddhism. He even went 
so &r as to send to India> in the year 632 aj)., Mb prime* 
minister, Thumi Sambhota, with dxteen companion^ who 


the Indian language; the members of this mission were 
also instructed to bring back to Tibet a compete system 
of the alphabet as nsed in India, with a view to its being 
hereafter adapted to Ihe Tibetan langoage.* After the 
safe xetom of Ihe party firom a journey which is described 
as fraught with incredible difficulties, Thumi Sambhota 
constructed the ^betan letters from the DevanSgati 
alphabet, uhereupon Sltig Srongtsan Gampo ordered 
the sacred Indian boohs treating on Buddhists doettines 
to ihe translated into Tibetan ’ At the same time he 

' nBBpeobng th» dSstineiaoii of the two periods see Csoisa's Orammar, 
^ 18^ Kote 18.— The year of Sroi&gteatiV death is gmn on the anthonty of 
Snoaag and EkproUi, ui Choma^i list it is not mentioned 

* A ptevioQs misaion u said to have been compelled by the maUgnsnt 
^irUa to Tetotn, after readiing Ihe fttmlaer. For Tibetan accotmis of the 
attend of Srongtsan to tom a Tibetan alphabeti see Sehnudi^ notes to 
**8suuaig Ssetsen,*’ ^ 836. 

* Hespechng the strikmg resemblance of the Tibetan cajutal letters to 

Che ancient Deranigan diamoters much mteresfang informalaon is jfhixoahed 
^ tables given Igr Hodgson m hia "Notices,** As Bee., 

Vol. XVL, p ^20 Schmidt, "Ueber den Unprinig der tib Scbnf^** M£m 
de I’Aoad. de Pet, Vol L, p 4L Osoma, "Grammar,” p 301— Tbnnu Sam- 
wota is said to be an ineiuiiatlon of the Bodhuattm Mai^mii This divine 
pvnon, in Tibetan called Jaagang, is to be viewed in a double sense He 
*PP«aw to be an historical peracnage who iang^t Buddhist dootriiies in Ndpsl 
^theSCborSthoentniyAj) , batheualsoworriuppedaeamjrthologiealpenon 
^the dmne natare of a Bfidhiaattva Oua Salrti la Sanunrat^ Tib. Ngag^ Ihaino}, 
^0 IS beheved to have mqpired with h» !divine inteUigenca many a person 
wo has much eoatribated to the propagation of Baddhtst theories He ia 
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assiied severe laws with the intent of abohshing once 
and for ever some of the rude manners of his subjects 
In all these praiseworthy actions King Srongfaan 
Gampo was most energetically supported by his two 
wives, one of whom was a Kepalese the other a Ghmese 
princess, both of them, who throughout their hfe-tune 
proved most feifliful votanes to the faith of Buddha, 
are worshipped either under the general name of Ddma 
(m Sanskrit Tara), or under the respective names of 
Dolkar and Doljang These pnncesses ore said to have 
brought with them to Tibet a variety of valuable re- 
Lgiotis books, with wonderful miracle-working images, 
and rebcs of Sakyamuni, besides building numerous 
temples and colleges ' Attracted by these acts of bene- 
volence, which soon became widely known, many foreign 
priests settled in Tibet during the lifetime of these 


the God of msdom, ewingug the “avoid of visdom” (l^b Shearob n^) 
jnth a flamed pomt to distipate the darkneas among men Cfainne boob 
ray of his fecnlbes “When he preedhes the greet'lav, evexy demon u 
en1][|ngeted, every error that may decei\e man u disnpated, and there is not 
a hereiio hot retnma to hu duty** ManjnarT it also “the rnlerof the Tear,” 
which quihet vefera to the first day of the year hemg consecrated to him 
Foe hone la, p 116 Oompare Hodgson, “Classification of the nerar^” m 
Jonm Ae 1^ Beng, Vol XU, p 216 BnnionA “I<e Loios^” pp 498>fill 
IiasscD, “Uidisdhe Alterthnmslnmde,” Vol XU, p, 777 

* In piotcreB they are both r^treaented in identical attitndes, the ii|^t ibot 
iiftftfl m g down over the throne^ the nght hand holding the blue lotos Di^s 
(JVbTumhtum specionim, “HncT^psedia of Illdll^” by Balfour, p 1291, a plut 
whidh ocoora m Xastoir and Pexaia) But the complexion is difibreni, 
Dolkar is of white colour, Doljang of green colour Dohsngu alsoin^lored 
2^ women fbr feenodi^, and xt is in afloston to this nrtae that in a picture 
of outs a flat dish in which apples are heaped op, u dnwn at their feet 
The ftallest Tibetan account of the legends conoenung these deities is fbnad 
in the Mam munbnm (see p 6i) and in a hook mentioned to Adolph to be 
entitled, “a clear mnror of royal pedigree " A I^yma addressed to BoVang 
18 given by Klaproth, “Beiso in den Xankasnt^” Vol I, p 216 
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prmcesses, and *thns contributed to a more genersd know- 
ledge of Buddhism. 

Under the successors of King Srongtsan Gampo the 
religion did not greatif flouri^ but under one of th^ 
Thisrong de tsan, who liyed in the years 728-786 
Buddhism began to revive, owing to the useM 
legulatiQQs proclaimed by this king. He it was who 
successfully crushed an attempt made by the chiefe 
dmh^ hia minority t& suppress the new creed, and it 
is prindpally due to him that the Buddhist faititi became 
henceforth permanently established. He induced the 
learned Pandit Santa Sakshita ^b. Zhiva tso), commonly 
called Bodhisattva, to leave Bengdl and settle in Tibet; 
and at his reconunendation the great Guru Fad3tna 
Sambhava Qsi Tibetan Padma jungne, or Urgyen) from 
EttfiiiBt&a (Udyana), who was famed far and wide for his 
®®fraordinary knowledge of Dl]Sxan£s and their appli- 
cation and rites, also changed hia residence to become a 
^Bbetan subject The hadian sages who were now induced 
to settle in TSbet for ever superseded the influence of 
the Chinese x^ncsts and the doctrines propounded by 
them. The latter had been the first Buddhist mission- 
^nes in Tibet^ and seem to have taught the piiudples 
^ KSgiijuna with the modiflcatious established hy the 
To^dSi!ja school; for we learn from the history of Bud- 
®usni of the Kbetan Puton or Buston, who wrote in riie 
®^'crteentii centoiy; that in their system mun ig not allowed 
to make any notion the object of his meditation. Padma 
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Sambhava and subsequent Indian pnests, howevor, ex- 
plained the law in the sense of the Madhyamika school, 
which in India at Ihis period had just gained influence 
over the Togachaiya system; they insisted upon assi- 
duity m undisturbed meditation But Kmg Thisrong 
de tsan, who did not wish two opposing doctnnes to 
be taught^ ordered a disputation to take place between 
the Chmese MabSyfina (a name evidently symbohcal of 
the system he defended) and the Hmdu Eamalastla 
Habajana was defeated and obhged to leave Tibet, and 
smce this period Indian pnests only were called and 
Madhyamika doctnnes taught * Emg Thisrong built the 
large monastezy and temple of Buna at Ssmye^ and 
ordered the translation of the sacred books mto the 
Tibetan language to be earned on energetically 

A later ruler of the name of Langdar, or Lang- 
dharma, agam tned to ahohsh Buddhist doctrmea He 
commanded all temples and monaatenes to be demolished, 
the images to be destroyed, and the sacred books to be 
burnt, but so mtense was the indignation excited by these 
acts of sacrilege, that he was murdered, m the year 
900 Ajy ‘ Langdax^s son and successor is also said to 
have died m his 64th year “without rehgion ” Bilamgnr 
Tsan, Langhdaima^B grandson, proved, on fhe other hand, 

^ See p 64 -~Wafia]j||ev, “Der nuddhumiDV P ©omp pp 824, 86B 
Bemnsat, Koiiv Joum As 1882, p 44 The BhodunSr designates Uie tvo 
doctnnes sTonmin and Tsemin, Geoigi, **AI^b Tibet,” p 282, by Me 
(firam the mUo or Sutras) and Oynta (from the Glynt or Tsntnu}, these 
names in^ly that Tanlnka pnncn|deB had gradually crept mto the Msdhyamika 
systems 

* Ssanang Ssetsen postdates this event to the year 926 LsatgSbame was 
bom, Bocordmg to Csoma, in 861 , Ssanang Ssef sen says 868 and Klaproth 901 
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&Tonrabl 7 indmed to Buddhism; he re-bu3t eight 
temples, and died after a glorious reign of eighteen years. 
With this period we have to connect "the second pro- 
pagation of Buddhism,” it received, especially &om the 
year 971, a powerfol impetus from the joint endeavours 
of the returned Tibetan priests (who had fled the country 
under the preceding kings), and of the learned Indian 
pnest Fandita Atisha and his pupil Bromston Shortly 
before Atisha came to Tibet, 1041 aj), the Kfda Chakra 
doctrine, or Tontnka mysticism, was introduced into Ebet^ 
and in tiie twelth and thirteenth centuries, many India p 
refugees settled in the country, who greatly assisted the 
Tibetans in the translation of Sandbdt books. 

Three hundred years from the time of Atisha’s death 
bring us to the period of Tsonkhapa, the extra- 
ordinary refiirmer, who was bom in the year 1355 A.n., 
in the district of Amdo, where is now the famous 
monastery of Elunbmn. Tsonkhapa had imposed upon 
himself the diflhmlt task of uniting and recondling 
the dialectical and mystical schools whidi Ebetan 
Budd hi sm had bron^t fo3?th, and also of eradicating 
ihe abuses gradually introduced by the priests, who had 
returned to the ordinary tricks and pretended miracles 
of (harlatamsm, in order to prove to the crowd their 
extraordmaiy mission. Tsonkhapa strictly prohibited 
8udi proceedings, and enforced a rigid observance of 
^ laws binding upon the priests; he also distinguished 
hiiusdf by publishing most oomprehensive works, in 
^hidi the princdples of the faith of the Buddha are 
explained from his particular point of view. — ^Traditions 
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report him to have had Bome intercourse wifii a stranger 
&om the west who was remarkable for a long nose 
Hue believes this stranger to have been a European nus- 
sionaiy, and connects the resemblance of the rdigious 
service in Tibet to the Boman Catholic ntnal with the 
informations which Tbonkhapa might have received from 
this Boman Oathohe priest We are not yet able to 
decide the question as to how &r Buddhism ma^ have 
borrowed from Gbristiaiufy, but the rites of the Bud- 
dhists enumerated by the Erencih missionaxy can for the 
most part either be traced back to institations pecuhar to 
Buddhism, or they have sprung up in periods posterior 
to Tsonkhapa.' 

Though all flie innovations mtrodneed by Tsonkhapa, 
were never universally acknowledged, yet he obtained 
nuTnerons followers, whose numbers rapidly increased dunng 
the next two centuries, imtil they predominated m Tibet 
and High Asia The ngour of his ordinances against the 
pnests hp j* been, however, considerably relaxed, and how 
widely the practioe now differs from theory, iro may 
infer ftom the feet, that the entrance into the derical 
profession is an object of generEQ ambition, and that a 
considerable part of the priestly revenneeis derived ftom 
ntes of an emphatically shaman character, performed at the 
request of the lay population to drive off the evil spints 


. C.0»», Jonn. A.. 8««. BeSg, VdL m, p 146 
dwa, T«ttU 7 and Thibet," ToL H, P » 

owngtt *“ onenbilo," &>, y j. n, 

tTmL. pp 888.242 

« lit AbOTt the miredes exconted hy 

j^onkhepe, «ee Mueden “The toeTOls of Mwco Pblo, p 18& 
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With reference to the introduction of Buddhism into 
QAm IVqpsr, I \rill only add, tiiat as earlj as the year 
217 B.a an Indian missionary is said to have preached 
in that country, but the Bmperor sent him away, and 
Buddhism in China did not become fully established till the 
year 66 a. 1)^ when it was received with universal pleasure.^ 
According to Gunningham,’ Buddhism was introduced 
into LaddJo about the year 240 b o., but its final domesti- 
cation in the country, seems not to have been anterior 
to the first century before the Christian era IThe histo- 
ricid books concerning the earl^ history of Ladak are 
said to have been destroyed about at the end of the 
tixteenth century by tiie fonatic Mussahnans of Skardo 
who^'invaded tiie country, burned the monasteries, tem- 
ple^ and rdigiouB monuments, and threw the contents 
of the various libraries into the river Indus* But the 
reign of tiie Mussahnans was of but short duration, and 
the Buddhists have not been oppressed since this period 
In the Eastern Ehm^laya, m BliiMn and Sikhm, 
the conversiou of the inhabitants to Buddhism was 
effected at a comparatively* modem date, namely about 
tiie sixteenth century of the Christian era ^ The ciiv 

^ liflweD, «Indudifi AlierihiiiiiBlnmds,” Vol IL, p 1078^ V<^. IV, p 741 
W* Schott^ <*Ueber den BuddhaumoB in Hochauen,” p 18 Abont tbe {Ms 
of Bnddbum in Ghion eee '‘Nonvean Jonnud Asuitaqtie/* 1866^ pp 106, 187, 
189 0 CmtslaS^ B. Ae Sois Yot XVI, p 78 

* OanningliaiD, *<]4id&k,” p 817 When at X«eii, my brothers came into 
ponesBsoo of several Isiga hutoricsl books A psrtLOnlar vslne was Isid 
^^pon two books entitled Qyeln^ eelvsi melong tnie mirror of the Gyelmp/’ 

w fhs genealogy of tbe BSjas of vbiob were obteinpd frnm flhigmef 

Seng^ a descendent of the former R^jas* 

Booker, **Bimali^yBn JoQmal^** Vol. I., p 1S7. Ei^pen, *<XheBdlinon 
da Buddha,** Vol IL, p. 860. 
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cumsiances attending the introduction of the new re- 
ligion are Avell known to the lamas of these oountnes, 
who are still in possession of manj histoncal books 
treating of this interestiDg subject Of works of this 
dass we have^ in our own private libraiy, a manuscript 
account of ^*The first armal of the Lamas in SfiEkun,” in 
twelve leaves, written with small charaoteis; besides a 
pnnied, “History of the Erection of Colleges,” consistmg 
of no loss than three hundred and seventy-five leaves 
Both of these books were onginally contamed in the 
library of Pemidngchi, and were obtained in Sikkim hy 
my brother Hermann. 

Buddhist sects in Tibet 

Sects did not exist in Tibet previous to the 
eleventh century; nine are still existing and are con- 
Bidered orfhodox, we kaow, however, bub few detada 
about them. The sect founded hy Tsonkhapa and ite 
later Buhdivisions have chosen the ydlow colour for 
their dress, the others wear in preference a red garb. 
The sects are:* 

1. The Hjflgmpa sect is the most anoion^ to 
which the T^wimi of Bhutan, Goto Khorsnm and LadSk 
hdong. This sect adheres strictly to the ancient ntes 
and ceremomes in Hia manner probably taught by 
the earliest Chmese priests, and possesses some pe- 


' See Csona’i Chtonologuml ^ 

Baddbs^” Index 
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culiar symbolicBl works whix^ have not been embodied 
in the large compilations of the Slanjtir and Tangur 
works. 

2. The Urgymfa sect (disdples of TJrgyen, or Fadma 
Sambhava) is also one of the most ancient^ and has its 
adherents especnally in those parts of Tibet which border 
on STep^ and the Himalayan provinces of Indiat but the 
prmcLpal monast^ of this sect is at Samy4, in Eastern 
!Q[bet The XJrgyenpas differ &om the Hyigmapas in 
the worship of the incarnation of Amit&bha as Fadma 
Sambhava. 

3 The KoAannpa sect, founded by Bromston (bom 
m the year 1002 A.n.), limits itself to the observance of 
the "precepts” (tka^), and does not care for the acquire- 
ment of the hi^er branches of traaiBcendental wisdom. 
The followers of this sect wear red dresses 

4. Eespecting the sect iSh^opo, nothing is known, 
except that its followers wear a red costome. 

5. The GfeZtdlpa, or Gfaldanpa and Gdian^a sect, a 
name derived from its prindpal monastery, called G&ldan, 
at Llrissa, whidi had been erected by Tsonkhapa: this 
sect adheres to Ms doctrines and institations. Its members 
wear a ydlow costume, and are now the most nmnerous 
sect m Tibet 

3 The adherents of the Karggi^a sed^ “the be- 
hevers in the succesdon of precepts,’* are satasfied with 
the observance of the Do (^tras or a^rkma), and do 
not care rither for the attainment of the esoteric doc- 
trines of the Frajna Kramite, or for Ihe transcendental 
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7. The Kartaajpa sect, “the believers in the efficacy 
of works,” seems to be nearly identical with the Sar- 
mika sect of lTep&] ' 

8. The BrikUHgpa sect derives its name firom the 
monastery Briknng in Eastern Tibet This sect) as well 
as the tvro preceding ones (the Eargyntpa and Earmaps), 
are offshoots of the Gelukpa sect, and also adhere to 
their rule of dressing in yellow. 

9. The Bragpa (also Dngpa or Dad Dngpa) sect has 
estabUshed a partactdar worship of &e Doqe (V^jjra, 
or thunderbolt), which descended from heaven and fell 
upon the earth at Sdra m Eastern Tibet This sect 
seems, moreover, to be particularly addicted to the 
Tontcika mystirasm, in which the Doqe is considered as 
a very important and powerfiil instmment 

mne sects must be still added the Bon 
rdigum, which has many followers called Bongos, and 
numerous and wealthy monasteries m Eastern Tibet 
As yet httle is known about the Bon rdigion. Judging 
from the way m which Tibetan books speak of the 
followers of this sect, it is probable that the name 
Bmga was restncted to those who neglected to embrace 
Buddhism upon its first introduction By degrees they 
have, however, adopted Buddhist pnnci]^es, stdl ngorousty 
preservmg as far as wo are able to infer from the meagre 
information hitherto known about them, the anaerf 
superstitious ideas and ntes of the primitive mhabitote 
of Tibet This opmion is also that of Osoma, an is 
1 About thote me Hoagrou, “UliutishoiM,’’ pp. 89, 119 
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later supported by Hodgson, who has recently published 
several engravings of their deities; it is farther corro- 
borated by the important &€t^ that to the exordsts of 
some of the ruder Hiindlayau tribes, as the Murmis and 
Snnvars, tihe name of “Bonpa” is applied even to the 
present day.* 

* The Bodlmnor m Saaiumg Bseta^’a histoi;, pp ^1, 867* Croma, 
‘^Gec^giaphical Notice of Tibet/’ m ‘‘Jonni. Ae Soc, Vol. L, p 121, 

**]Dictiioiiary of ibe Tibetan language,” p. 91 B H. Hodgson, ‘‘Notice on 
BoddMrt eymbols,” m Bojol As Soo., VoL JS.VJJUL, p 896. The identity of 
these Bonpa unogea with Chose met with in Che temples of the orthodox 
Bnddhxsta (the only difference exuting in the name) u a fortiber corroboiabon 
of Che doM alliance (already examined p. 48) (ff the Buddhist &ith udth 
pagan ntaals and ideaU. 
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THE SACRED LITERATURE 


Worm nuMLATRo rnoK ^K«u»r, asd Wobev nr nBerAN^ 

Tnr X«0 COMMlATtOSS KaRJUR A^D TaKJOIU— TirETAX LmAATOBS ui 

Eunorr — Araltos op tup Mam ILuionx — Kaves axr BscBXBEHTATiO'ra 

OF pADifArAM 


The earlier rcligiouB books published in Tibetan are 
simply translations fbom the Sanskrit, undertaken by 
Indian pneats, Tibetan translators (Lotsavas), and also 
Ghincse. The work of translation was earned on Avitb 
remarkable zeal and energy, for the sake ofunifonmty 
a vocabulary of the Sanskrit proper names, and of the 
technical and philosophical terms occurring in the original 
texts, was prepared, and the latter was ordered to he 
adhered to * But it is to be regretted that the trans- 


> The flnt eleps of this undortakuiir date pta-faApa from Ihn 
Siongisflo Gompo and Thumi SambhoU Xhw vocabnlaiy atill m Hiree 
editiona, vaiying nccoidinff to the greater or emaller nembep of tenns 
tained m them, that of middle aize vaa composed in the lujo 
or Klnnil, who ruled in tho ninth centoiy it is comprised m the 
Wilson, “Koto on tho btemtnro of TibcL” Gleanings in scionce, Vol JW, 
raw tslpare A. He, Vo) XVI, p 481 -For n««yboo 1 « 

^ ^-"P. of tlio tniMlators l»no boon preoerved to ns 
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lators, iBstead of eupplying us Trith correct ■versions, have 
interwoven them with their own commentaries, for the 
purpose of justifying the dogmas of their several schools. 
To these alterations of the genuine test is chiefly owing 
Uie obscunfy that has so long shrouded the subject and 
prevented a dear understanding of the principles of Ihe 
onginal Buddhism and its subsequent divisions. 

Sunnltaneousfy ■with the formation of a Tibetan alpha- 
bet^ books -were also written in the native tongue. The 
Mani Eambom, which is an historical work attributed 
to Srongtsan Gampo, is the production of a Tibetan; and, 
besides this, the “Grammatical Introduction” and the 
“Characteristic Letters” of Thumi Sambhota, as wdl as 
the historical works on Tibet written by the ancient 
Tibetan trandators, appear to have been composed in 
the vernacular tongue.^ Erom the fomrteenth oentniy, 
h^^nning with Tsonkhapa, native literature developed 
itsdf on a large scale. Tsonkhapa hbnsdf published 
systematic works of a most voluminouB character; his 
principal works are the Bodhi-mur, 'the Tamim-mur, the 
Altaneiilm^ and the TaamriTn “a degree to advance,” a title 
whidx has also been emplcvyed by other writers. Many 
learned Tibetans also used the vernacular in composing their 
numerous commentaries on Buddhist dogmas and histoiy; 
and in writing in Tibetan they were followed even by the 
^ngolians, who were obliged to learn l^betan because it 
funned (then, as now) ihe sacred langoe^e of divine service. 

^ Also Gsoxna, in liis paper on hutoncal and grammatical worka m Tibet, 
does not mention Sandoit tiUcs for these boolc^ as he otherw&e nsuaSy does 
when treating of troika translated from Sanskrit 
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All tlio Sanskrit translatiojis wera again collected, 
in the form of compilationH, in two large and volununous 
worlcs, wliicli contain irrcspcctivelj the oacred and the 
profano pulihcations of diiTcront penods* Xliese compi- 
lations boar the titles of Kanjur, ** translation of the com- 
mandments (of tlio Suddha),’’ and Tanjur, "tianslabon of 
tliQ doctnne ” The Kanjur consists of one hundred and 
eight largo volumes, which arc classed under the following 
seven principal divisions: — 

1, Dulvn, or “discipline.” 

2 Sliorchin, or “transcendental wisdom.” 

3. Palchon, or “association of Bnddliss.” 

4. Kontseg, or “jewel peak” 

5. Do, Sntras^ or “aphorims” 

G. Ifyangdas, treating on the doctrine of “deliverance 
from emancipation ficom existence” 

7, Qynti “Tontra,” treating on mjstimsm 

Each of tliese diiosions is composed of a greater or 
smaller number of treatises The Eat^jur is reputed to 
contain the “word of the Buddha,” its prinmpol ccxntente 
being the moral and rebgious dootnnes originally taught 
by Sskyamuni and bis disciples The Taigur compHseB 226 
volumes, which are divided into two great dasses* Gyut 
and Do Its content is of a more miBcelhmeous cbsjy 
acter, there are also treatises on the difE^t philo- 
sophical schools, besides various works on logi<^ rhotonev 
and Sanskrit grammar. In several volumes the sul^ieot 

is the same as in the Kanjur 

The principal works in these collections were transr 
lated about in the ninth oentniy, and other arbdee, 
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especially those in the Gyat division, even much later. 
For instance, the 1Ss3b, Chakra, or Dns kji khorlo, 
vrinch is contained in the latter, 'was not introduced into 
Tibet previous to the eleventh century; also the trans- 
lation of the Do class of the Tanjur occupied no doubt 
a longer penod on account of the greater variety of its 
contents. 

Although it still remains impossible to determine 
exactly the time when these two collections were first 
compiled yet it is very likely, that the present arrangement 
of the volumes is not previous to the beginning of the 
last century, similar compilations may have existed in 
earlier times, but it is not very probable that they 
were exactly the same^ We owe an abstract of the 
contents of the Eanjur and Tanjur to Csoma de K5ros, 
whose analysis has been abridged by Wilson. An Index 
to the Eanjur was edited by the Imperial Buaian 
Academy of St Peteorsburgh in the year 1845, with a 
pre&ce by 1 J. Schmidt; a memoir ly Schiefiier treats 
of the logical and grammatical works embodied in the 
Tanjur-^ 

These collections were printed by order of Mivang, 
rogent ofLhassa, in the years 1728-46; the first edition 
prepared at Barthang, a town near Tashilhunpo, 
Bhll cdebrated for its typographical productionB. At the 
P>^®8ant day they are printed in maiy of the monasteries; 

*Seefi1wiitihe8ecoUechoiaH.fi:WD90o,«KoteoQtiieHieiatQreofTjbei;*’ 
in Kienfie, VoL HL, p Sid. Jomn. Aa. Soe. Vd. t Cscosa, 
“AjmW,** Aa Ee#, VoL XX. A. Sdae&er, Bnfl. Inst pMl d« St Pet, 

VoL IV., Ko. 18 Wesifljev, ‘‘Koticee anr les onvnges en laogae Se VAne 
onentole,* Bidlet VoL XUt Eos IS li 
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but tho paper as well as the impressions of those copies 
at least which are sold at Fekm, are for the greater 
part so bad, and the text is so full of orroiS; that al- 
togetlier they are scarcely legible 

For printing Tibetan only capital lettei*s (Tib Yuchan) 
are used, as far as I know; for manuscripts small 
letters (Yumed) are frequently employed, which, for the 
requirements of running^hand, are often somewhat modified 
When Indian letters are employed for Sanskrit sentence^ 
the Banja alphabet^ called by the Tibetans Lantsa, is used 
in which also most of the ancient Sanskrit works discovered 


in Nepal are written, this Banja, or Ijantsa, alphabet is a 
vanely of the Devanfigan alphabet^ and is particolarly em- 
ployed for writmg the mystical Sandmt sentences, the DhSr 
raius, which must be written without any alteration in order 
to the preservation of their efficacy, and though the Tibetan 
letters have been adapted to their eccact transhteratiQn, yet 
we see the Bai^a alphabet preferred in many instances ' 
Tibetan books are spread all over Central Asia, 
owing to the great reputation enjoyed by everythmg 
that has its origin m Tibet, the chosen land of Padma- 
pSni. The art of pnntmg, long-known to the Tibetans, 
and for which they employ engiuved wooden blocks, mn^ 
also have greatly fiivonred their dissemmation. There is 
no Buddhist monastery which does not contain a senes 
of works m the Tibetan language, and the sums which 
the Bunatfl and Kalmuks occasionaUy pay for the most 


1 Gompan Hodgson, “ninstmtions,- p 171, Sehmid^ 
de. Sconces, Ofem I, p « -Concenung the 
the technioal terms for pnntmg printers’ ndc, Acq see H g» » 
Yol XVI, p 421, Cnnrnngham, "LedaTc,” p 898 
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sacred of them, as e. g. the Eanjnr and Tanjnr, hsTe 
amoimted in some cases to nearly £2,000. 

A great many Tibetan boolm, as ‘well original as trans- 
lations &om the Sanskrit, have reached Eaixrpe and Cal- 
catta through the zealous exeriaons of Gsoma, Schilling 
Ton Cannstadt, Hodgson, some English gentlemen resid- 
ing at the Hill Stations, and the members of the Bnssian 
embas^ at Pekin. The library and the mnsenm of the 
hidia Office, so richly supplied in every branch of scien- 
tific and practical objects referring to oriental life, pos- 
sesses also a great niunber of important Tibetan vrorks, 
of w^hich, however, till novr no catalogue has been 
published. The whole of the Kanjur and Tanjur are to 
be found there. Another copy of the two collections exist 
ni the hbiazy of St Petersburgh, wbich has, besides, 
ohtamed the greatest number of important works on 
Buddhism written m Tibetan, Mongolian and Chinese. The 
bnp, library at Paris has the Eianjur only. The Asiatic 
Socieiy of Beng^ has likewise a complete copy of the 
Biujur; its copy of tiie Tanjur is incomplete, or at least 
was so m 1831, An index of the Tibetan books in the 
Asiatic Museum of the Imperial AcadenQT at St. Peters- 
bnrgh, indudmg the works it contained up to the year 
1847, was published by L J. Sdbmidt and O. Boehtlingk; 
^ appendix by Schie&er registers also the later works 
sent jfixnn Pekm.^ A new detailed catalogue is now 
^ progress of pubhcation, and will, no doubt, famish 

* BaUefan faut -pfaS. de St. Petenb., VoL IV-; IX --'Concennng the 
punber of important works so bberallj presented bj B H-Hodgson 
to IiOttdoQ and Pans, see Wilson. <*Baddba and Baddbi^.” B. As. Soo, 
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xnanj interesting facts connected with Enddhism, and 
greatly enlaige onr knowledge of Tibetan literature in 
general Of tlie Tibetan books contained in the libraxy 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal Csoma de K5rds had 
begun to compile a detailed cataloguej when the tindeiv 
taking was stopped by his death, and has not^ I bdiev^ 
been oontinned 


The Tibetan language has become known in Europe 
only of late years, the daims to a detailed and scienbfic 
acquaintance put forward by Founnonf^ Jffiller, and 
G^orgi being very exaggerated The first inquirer who 
placed the Tibetan lang^iage within the reach of Euro- 
pean students, was Csoxna de Kords, a zealous and 
indefatigable Hungarian team TransylTania, ^ho had 
made it the principal object of his long and laborious 
researches to discover the original seats of the Hunganans 
(in 6ennan JBfunen)^ whose native land he eaqiected to 
find in A RIB, Having fiuled m Jus attempts m Western 
Asia, he retired, in 1827, for some monlhs to the 
monasteries of Zankhar, where he devoted himself to the 
study of Tibetan literature and succeeded in nearly com- 
pleting— though he had to undergo many hardships— a 
dictiomuy and g^rammar of the Tibetan language which 
were published (in English) at Oalcutta m the year 1832 ‘ 
Later, in 1889 and 1841, I J. Schmidt published another 


* Sfle Home intewrfinff iwnftric* on hw <^ion^ — 

defttii m the Jbnrn of the At Soc of Bengal, Vd XI, p Tol ^ 
D S28 hr Dr Campbell -There nre two inbea in the mounUina 
to of to one re«a,ug » 

«11 ton»ol« “Hnn».« to oth„ W 
Slldam, n lii*ve divmon of whom goes y «» 

C pTwp lieU, Jonni Aa Soc Beng, Vol EC, p oS9 
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Tibetan grammar and diciionaiy in German, whidb is like- 
wise based upon original works and T^betan-Mongolian- 
Manju dictionaries. The contents of Schmidf s dictionar 7 
exceed that of Osoma by about 5,000 words and terms. 
Farther nolaces on Tibetan grammar have been publi^edby 
Schieber in the Buttons of the St. Petersburgh Academy, 
and more recentlybyFoncauxin hisGmmtnoireSShe^aine. In 
thqrear 1845 Schmidt published the translation of the large 
Tibetan treatise Bsang-lun, “the wise and the unwise,” 
together wiHi the original text^ Foucanx next followed 
^th a translation of tihe Byya chher rol pa. In addition 
to bese publications I must still allude to the numerous 
important translations by Schieber and Wassiljew. 

In connexian with my inquiries about a picture of the 
goddess Doljang (see p. 66), I also obtained from the Buriat 
Lama Qximbojew an abstract of the Mani Kambum, an 
ancient historical work the authorship of which is attributed 
to king Srongtsan Gampa Sdmddt had already drawn 
etiention to tiie great reputation of this work among 
the Buddhists of Blgh Asia; he was notf however, so 
^^irtunate (in 1829) as to procure fer himself the Mani 
Kambum, which has but recently reached St Petersburgh. 
As at present we have notiiing but an abstiact of the 
first chapter, by Jahring, the interpreter of Pallas, I give 
here Gombqjew’s cursory note on the general contents 

this important work, which, short though it is, will 
at least fumish an idea concerning one of the most 
ancient historical books of Tibetan literature 

' Additions and emendations to Sc}imidi*B edition were pnbliabed by 
Scnwfiier m 
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Analysis of the book Mam hZambum 

The book Mani S^Eimbum (a name also softened mto 
Mani Gambmn), or hterally Mani tka* 'bum, “a hundred 
thousand premous commandments” contains in twelve 
chapters a most detailed account of the numerous legend- 
ary tales respectmg Fadmapam's ments as the propa- 
gator of Suddhism in Tibet^ and a statement of ihe 
ongm and apphcation of the sacred formula, "Om mam 
padme hum” Some historical events ate further added 
vnth reference to Srongjtsan Gampo (who hved from 61# 
to 698 A,n,) and his wives, as also a general explanation 
of the leading doctrines of Buddhism 

Chapter I begins with a description of the wonderibl 
region Sukhavafi (^b Devachan)/ where Anntfibha f&b 
Odpagmed) sits enthroned, and wherem those are received, 
who have merited ihe most perfect bhssfiilness of existence 

Once upon a time Amitfibha, after giving himself up 
to earnest meditatioii, caused a red* ray of light to issue 
from his right eye, which brought PadmapSm Bodhisatfcva 
into existence, while from his left eye burst forth a blue 
ray of light, which becoming incarnate m the virgius 
Dolma (m Sanskrit Tara, the two wives of king Srongtsan), 
had power to enlighten the minds of hvmg beings 
Amit&bba then blessed Padmapani Bodhisattva lay laying 
his hands upon him, when, by virtue of this benediction^ 
he brought forth the prayer "Qm mam padme hum- 
Padmapam moreover made a solemn vow to rescue su 


X Bee the following Chepter 
» la MIqb’ translation, p 396, tins »y is of a 


white eoloar 
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living beings &om existence, and to deliver all the 
VYretched souls in hell &om their pains; and, in token of 
lus siiLcerity, he added the vrish, that his head should spht 
into a thousand pieces, did he not succeed. To fulfil 
hiB vovr, he gave himself up to earnest meditation, 
and after remaining absorbed m contemplation for some 
time, he proceeded, full of wisdom, to look into the 
vaiious dmsions of hell, expecting that its former in- 
habitants had ascended by virtue of his meditationB to 
the higher classes of beua^ which indeed bad taken 
place Bat who can describe his amazement on seemg 
the compartments of hdl again as full as ever, the places 
of the outgoing tenants bmng supplied by an equal number 
of new-comers This sight, so dreadful and overpower- 
ing, proved too much for the rmfortunate Bodhisattva, 
who considered the cause of this apparent fiulure to he 
in the weakness of his meditations. His head instantly 
split into a thousand pieces, he fomted, and fell heavily to 
the ground Amitabha, deeply moved by the pams of 
ins unfortunate son, hastened to his assistance. He formed 
the thousand pieces into ten heads, and assured him, 
for his consolation, as soon as he had recovered his 
senses, that the tune had not yet arrived to deliver all 
bemgs, but that his wi^ should yet be accomplished 
this moment Padmapam redoubled his praisewor- 
thy exertions' 


' This legend » somenliai differently given m the Mongolisn trork 
«oni Ghsrdioi Todorclxoi Tolh, irenslated by Sdbmidt, “Fonchnngen,” 
^ ^“^206 Fadmap&m had vovred not to return to Sukha\atT unbl 
wugs, and the Tibetans m particnlnr, should be brought through him to 
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CfiapUsr XIL speaks of the translation of the Sansknt 
books into Tibetan, as also of Thumi Sambhota’s mission 
to India, and of the alphabet he had formed fipom the 
DevanSgan 

The hlani Kambum has been translated into Mon- 
golian and into Daunganan The latter Texision was 
executed, at the command of Dalai Khan, in the seven- 
teenth centiuy, by a Dsungarian Lama who had resided 
for several years in Lhas^a, and was distingaished, on 
account of his translation, by the honourable title of 
Pandit. 

The Dhyani Bodhisattva Padmapani, or Avalokites- 
vara, who is the snbject of this work, is, of all the gods, 
the one most frequently implored, on account of his 
being the representative of SAkyamuni and the guaidian 
and propagator of his faith until the apj^earance of the 
future Buddha Maitreya, as well as on account of Ins 
particnlar protection of Tibet 

In order to Aovr the Tibetans the jiath to ulti- 
mate happiness, he has been pleased, they say, to juanifest 
from age to age, in human shape. They beheve 
that his descent and incarnation m the Dalai Lama 
fakes place by the emission of a beam of hghl^ and 
that he shall be finally bom as most perfect Buddha 
in Tibet, instead of in India, where his predecessora had 
appeared 

Fadmapam has in the sacred books a great many 
of names, and is rqircsented under various figures 
Most frequently he is addressed by the name of Ohon- 
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tesi, or more Mlj Ghenresi vaadiug, “tihe poverfid, 

lookixig mtii tile eyes,” in Sanskrit ATalokitesvara. 

To thiR name, as as to that of Phagpa Ghenresi, 

in Sanskrit AxyavaloMta, or Ghngchig zhal, ^‘de'ven-’ 

&ced/’ correspond the representations of him 'with 
eileTen &ceB and ei^t hands. The elerv^en &ces form 
a pyramid, and are ranged in four rows. Each senes of 
heads has a particulaT complexion; the three &oes which 
base upon the neck are white, the three following yeOow, 
the next three red, the tenth is blue and the ^venth 
(the &ice of AxQiiebha) is red. Such is the arrangement 
in all the TihetaiL and Mongolian images 1 had occasion 
to examine; but m the Japanese images presented in 
the Eippon Pantheon the eleven faces are much smaller, 
and are arranged RiTmlar to a crown; its centre is 
fom&i by two entire figures: the lower one is sitting, 
the other is standing above it; and ten smaller heads 
are combined with these two figures in a kind of 
mdud arrangment; six are resting immediately on the 
forehead, '(he four other, form the second row above 
them 

lake Ct^agtong Ehorlo, ^‘the thousand-handed drcl^” 
or as Thugje chenpo chugchig zhal, ‘^Ihe great pitier with 
eleven &ces,’^ he has likewise eleven fiices, but the number 
of his hands amounts to a thousand. As Chag zhipa, 
“four — armed,” he is represented with one head and four 
aims; two are folded, the third holds a lotos-flower, 
the fourth a rosary or a snare. As Chakna padma 
harpo (in Sanskrit Padmap^}, "holding in the hand 
a 'white lotus,” he has two arms, one of which supports 
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a lotus. Ho is called Chantong, "witli a thousand eyes,” 
on account of having ^*tho eye of 'Wisdom” upon eadi 
palm of his thousand hands The name Jigten Gonpo 
(m Sanskrit Lokapati, or Lokanatha), “lord of the 
world, protector, saviour,” is an allusion to his causmg 
ddhveranco from sms and protecting against all kmds 
of evil. 



GHAFTEB IX 

VIEWS Olf METEMPSYCHOSIS 


09 X^SLirSBAVGEE 9B0X BlMOEXH — SfRCHATAt!, THR ASOOB 

OF SB8 B&BBBSD. 


Be -births. 

Whbk treatmg the developement of Buddhism, I had 
repeated occasioa to allade to metempsydiosis, or ihe 
tnigiatiou of the souls of ammaied b^gs, as one of the 
establidied laws of Buddhism, according to which xnan^s 
soul migraies as long as the causes of re-bixth have not 
been taken away firam it. The forms under whidh any 
living beix^ may be re-bom, are sisfoldw — 

1. The highest daas are the Lha, "spirits, highest 
beingB, gods,” Sanshr. Deva; they rank next to 
the Buddhas, and inhabit the six cdestial regions 
(Sandkr. Dervalokas). Two of these regions belong to 
the earih; but the four othmu, which are considered 
as superior mansions, he in the atmosphere, for 
beyond the earth. 
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2 The second class is formed bj men^ called Mi 

3 The third class are theLhaxnajin, ”the evil spints” 
literally, not a god ^ Sanaiknt Asnras) They are 
the adversaries of the Pevas, ^d the znostpowarfol 
of the evil spirits; they dwell in the regions bdow 
the mountain M^ni (Eih, Lhungpo) 

4. The fourth class are the bmtes (beasts), Sado, 
or Jblsong. 

5. The fifth class is formed by the Yjdags, imagmaiy 
monsters representiz^ the state of a wretched 
being ^Sanskrit Preta) They do not receive food 
or water, though greatly in want of both Ao 
cordingly th^ ever remain m a state of extreme 
hunger and thirst; their month has the sise of 
a needle’s eye, but their bodies axe twelve xmles 
in height 

6 The sixth and lowest class of beings is composed 
of the wretched inhabitants of the heQ, Myalba 
^Sanskrit Iffaiaka), a place of dreadful pumdunent 
for the wicked, who are tormented there most 
crudly. 

Of the six dasses, tiioae of gods and men are siyled 
the good grades, the four others bemg oaUed the bad 
oonditaons ^ 


• BeipecbBg the™ »ix order, of Mnbent eeirteoM “I-to 

^d^L Wter"”t?^r«::f SLt worta con«d..dJ, 

SSoofi Ben.n»«i the 
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The class in ’wMch any animated bdng is to be re- 
born dqjends upon the actions, or works, “Las,” which 
he has performed, either in the present life, or in a 
previous existence; they are the destiny (in Tibetan l^lba) 
of the Buddhists, good works involving re-birth in one 
of the superior classes, evil conduct in the bad states 
of existence. The valuation of the works, viz. the deter- 
minaiion of the moment in whidh the present existence 
has to end, and of the class in which man has to be 
reborn, is the particular business of Shinje, “the Lord 
of the dead,” also called Ghoigyal (in Sanskrit Dharma 
raja), “the king of the law” Shinje possesses a wonder- 
ful mirror, which shows him all the good and bad actions 
of men; with a balance he weighs both the good and 
he bad, and, if in this manner he finds that the present 
Bxistosce of an individual has to cease, he orders one of 
ins servants, who are also styled Shinjes, to seize the 
soul and bring it before h™, in order that its future 
2nay be announced. It not unfi:eqnentLy happens, that 
the messenger seizes a wrong soul by mistake, or in 
some instances by design, being bon^^t off by offsrings 
Lord of death, after revealing by his mirror that 
the soul brought before him is the wrong one, then 
^wufises it, and threatens his servant with severe punish- 
meut in the event of the mistsdce proviug an intentional 
one. At the same timp^ he orders artother servant, to 
bring him the right sonl, which, pending the discovery, 


P 37 ; Bsmonf, p S77. For the deicr^&m and dimionx of hell see Foe 
^ b, EngL Trend, p 183; Haidy^ Uannal, pp S, 87; Pdiu, ToL S, 
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has remained undisturbed m the body. Hence it appeam 
that the hfe of a being can be lenghtened by propitiating 
the servant of the Lord of death ‘ 


Means of deliverance from re-birth 

Ite-birth is to be regarded in the hght of an ex- 
piation of sms The pains to be endured through 
being subjected to migration are, however, consideied 
so terrible, that the Suddhist &ith has offered its vo- 
taries the means of atoning, even durmg their h&tune, 
for a portion at least of the evil th^ have committed 
Emancipation may be obtained by subdumg evil desires, 
by the assiduons practise of virtues, of DhiU^anis, and 
Tantras, and by confession Already in the early histoiy 
of Buddhism we find confession of sms enjoined by 
anthonty. Thus the novices had to perform this nte 
before they were received into the congregation of the 
feithfol; the predominant character of pubhc worship, also, 
when performed according to the prescriptions of the 
book Pratunoksha, is decidedly that of a solemn con- 
fession (Foshadha) before the assembly of pnests. This 
renewal of pnestly vows was, m faci^ the original purport 


^ Sbiiye antwen to the god Tama of the Hindus, about whom compare 
Colenkan, ‘‘hbribology of the Hindna^" p 112 The Mongohan* coH him Eriik 
ttIiMj or Yamantfilca, Pallai^ "Mongol VoUcer” Vol.!!, pp 9^61 “Voyagct,” 
Vol I , p B68 Pallas was told that the good and bad actions are recorfed 
by tuo apints!, the one favourably the other lU-natured These, by o™*** 
of Shipje, bring the soul before him and mark the number of its good and 
bad actions by white and black pebbley a proceeding which Shinje controls 
by the book Bealtan Tooli, in whndi tbe deeds of mreiy individuol are 
registered 
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of oonfbsBio&; the dogma that it coBfers entire aheolation 
firam sms (**&oiB the root^ teava nas^’) was established 
bjr tile MaliS»]^Ba schools*' 

Up to the present day ibis is also the character of 
confessioti amongst tiie Tibetan Buddhists, who consider 
it of the greatest influence for a happy metempsychosis 
and the attainment of Nirvana. The confession (in Ti- 
betan Sobyong) always indndes an open xepentmice of 
the sins and the promise to commit no more. Also 
the solicitation of the gods is indispensable, bat variouB 
are tiie modes winch rosy accompany the avowal and 
the prayers addressed to the deities for abolishment of 
one’s sms. AlS the most easy may be named the use 
of the water which has been consecrated by the Lamas 
m the divine ceremony Tuisol, “entreaties for ahkdaon;’’ 
hut also tiie abstinence from food and the tiresome 
redting of p:rayers may be combined vnth a kilad of 
confession which beats the name of Nyungna, “to con- 
tinue abstinence.”* Such painfol modes of getting rid 
of Bins are, however, not grea% in fervoor, and the less 
as a simple address to the gods is considered to be 
ohnost equally efficaciona 

The gotfe who have the fecolty of delivering 
flom sms, are for the greater part imagrnary Buddhas 

'See "&itrodachDik,” p. S99 Grama, "AnalytS/i,^ As. Bea, 

P 68. Wamljev, ^‘Der Bnddhumna,” pp 9% MO, Sdl. PtaU- 
u Huraal eostBimog fhe lam of Che Bnddhrat pnea&ood. A 
ly the Her. Oogeriy appeared m the "Ceylon Vnea&p 1889; 
^ analjidB n to he found m Oioiaa, l a, mfh nfhom eompwe Bsraonfa 
p goo Hardy givea ntunerooe esttaota from its preoepte 
j, “to be thOEongbly mahed;” gaxAt “ptoyor, entreaty;’* nnmg, 

wtedw»{u,fooa);»*piiM,«toc(mfatitte’* For detwia I refer to XV* 
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who are considered to have preceded S§.lg^muiu, otheis 
are the holy qiirits equal in power to the Buddhas^ such 
as the Hemkas, Samvaias^ &c !E!rom all these deities 
thirfy'-five Buddhas are considered the most effectual 
in taking away sms, and to them accordingly the prayeis 
of the contrite are most ffequentZy addressed. These 
Buddhas are s^fled Tongshakchi sangye ‘'the 

thirty-five Buddhas of confession ” Already m the two 
highly esteemed MahayUna compilatiQiiS) the Satnakdta 
and hfahasamaya^ the adoration of these Buddhas is 
strongly recommended;* and beautiful coloured images 
of them adorn the intenor of numerons monastenea, 
where th^ take their places by the side of the most 
celebrated TndTgn and Tibetan priests and gods. Pcayere 
to these Buddhas are also included in almost eveiy Ti- 
betan liturgy, or compilation of the daity prayers, such 
as the Eabsal, “principal dearness ” and Zundui, “collection 
of charms ” The number of the Buddhas implored has 
not been, however, limited to thirly-five, in one of 
these petitionary addressee the translation of whidi is 
the object of Chapter XI, I found then: number to be 
fifty-one; also to the Bunats Tibetan treatises of this 
kind are known in whidi more than the original number 

of thirty-five Buddhas occurs 

One of these Buddhas is also SSkyamuni, he is callfid 
in the address just mentioned ly his Tibetan name, 
Shaiya ThnTj-pa» and is the tweniy-serenth of the list; it 

I jCtuDg^ahag*! “confession of sms," iyi (cii) 6ie gemtire caw, 
so-lnga 

» Wfls^ew, “Oer Bndahismiis,” pp 170 , 186 
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is said'lihat ‘‘if a man once utter this name he shall be 
pnrifi^ fimn all eons committed in anterior existences.^’ 
Li sacred images rqnresmiting the Buddhas of confession 
Mb figore is regularly the central and the most prominent 
one, the other thirty-four Buddhas being smaller and 
ranged above his head. In a picture whidi had been 
hung up in the temple of Gyungul, in 6n^ Ehorsum, 
the images of various sacred persons are added to these 
^urty-five Buddhas. Amongst the additional figures the 
persons in the clerical garb of the ancient Indian priests 
are the sixteen Ketan (Sanskrit Staviras), who are said 
in the sacred boohs to have visited Ceylon, Kashmir, and 
the southern foot of the Kailftsa or Trans S&tlej range 
already shortly after the first convocation of the Bikshus, 
held immediate^ after Safayamuni’s death, and to have 
Bp^read m these countries Buddhist theories.^ Six other 
P^sts in Tibetan lamaic dress have each some words 
■written beneath them, viz. Je Tsohkbapa; Prulku tihongva 
dondon; Khetnp sangye; Jampogang lhai thama shesrab 
od; Khetub diakdor gyatso; Qrabcihen tsulkhnm gyatao. 
^^®®Mdiapai the fiwnons Lama> who was born 1855 aj)., 
is honoured, by the tifle of reverence, yje; Thongva 
dondon (pmiku, the word preceding his name, means 
nicamataon) was bom in 1414; Khetnp sangye is pro- 
bably the Khetup pal-gyi senge of Osoma (bom 1535); 

. * ^ Tibetan names m A. Sohiefiier’t **TibetattiBdte Lebensbe- 
SikyannimV Hole 48 Ceoma, As Bes, Vol XX, p 439, has 
tbs names The Netw etyoy great reputation amongst 

e&ti» recited on vanona oceostons a hymn in tbeir lionour, 

of A **®*™S» todpa “praise of the sixteen Netan** The bbrary 

«« we Pelmborgb nnivemiy has a copy of it. 
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Tenlkhrim gyatfso (^liclienrsTezy perfect) is probablj the 
tentltSalai Lama, who ruled fiom 1817 — 35;^ couceraisg 
the other two Lamoe I know bo paxticnlazB 

An additional figure in Chines dress has the wozds 
Genjen danna written at his feet; G^jen (Sansknt 
Uf^saka) denotes him to be an adherent to the Buddhist 
fhith, Darma is most probaUj his proper name He carries 
a basket filled with the sheets of a religious boo^ pro- 
bably tbe Fiajna Paramita; this very ancient mode of 
ndng a basket-case for the palm-leareB, winch in fanner 
times serred as paper, is said to be actoallj stall in use 
in Tibet, the single rolames of laiger works bring put 
together into a common basket Beneath the throne is 
r epresented the goddess Xihamo ^anskr. B^ladei^, with 
her attendants; Tsepagmed (Banskr. Amifeyus), the god 
of longevity; and the five great longs ^ Tibetan Kn 
nga gjalpo) * 


Sukhavatf, the abode of the blessed. 

Cbmplete dehveranoe from existence, or from the 
world in its most general meaning, is comprised under 
the name of Hiirana (Tib. Hyangan las daqm, by con- 
traction Hyangdas) * Tbe essence of HirvSna is not clearly 
pointed out in the sacred books; and thi^ indeed, is 


* See Ctams, ^Gnunmer,” pp l8i £eg 

* About UiEinci eea p 112s eoncernaig 


T$epugmei. tee p. JS19| about the 


fire ereat Bjobb eee Chapter XIIL ^ —a 

» ficspeeting the difference behreen tto geainae ToU 

the Tibetan opinion, eee K5ppeiv **5»« Beligion ft u 


p 307 
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not possible in a plxiloBophical system in ^rhicb negation 
of realify is the fimdamental principle;' and the sacred 
Boddhifit books also declare at every occasion that it is 
imposrible positivefy to define the attcibuies and properties 
of lifirvana. 

The secondary kind of happiness, to which the Buddha 
has Hkewise revealed the path,^ is the enjoyment of 
Sukhavati, the abode of the blessed, into which ascend 
those who have accumulated much merit by the practise 
of virtues. JJieady Ihe mitering into SukhavalS involves 
the ddivezanoe firom metemph^ychosis, but not from ab- 
solute existence, nor is the perfection of the Buddhas 
yet attained. 

In general, the Tibetans of the present fkt>y do not 
proper^ distinguish between NirvSna and SukhavatS, 
thor hipest ideal bdng attsdned by liberatioii from 
rebirth and the reception into Sukhavotl My brothers 
who have had fregnent opportmdty of consoltang Tibetan 
I/amas, learned that ptoiicular stress is now laid upon 
the compete moandpation &om metemp^chosis. It is 
beheved, that then they have no feeling whatever about 
their emsience; a Lama once compared them to a 
healthy man, who, though provided with a stomach, 
lungs, a liver &c., experiences no feeling of their presence. 
How greatly freedom from xnetenqpsyohosiB is prised, 
appears from a convereation, which Hermann once held 
wi^ a Lama of Bhutan. This man who had been at 
Lhissa during the residence" there of the I'rench mission- 

* See p. 83. 

* p 42. 
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ones, Hue and Gabet^ had seen some coloured b(ho- 
graplis representing our Saviour Jesus Christy and various 
episodes of Bible liistoiy The Lama alleged against the 
creed of these missionaries, that it does not afford final 
emancipation. According to the principles of their re- 
ligion, lie said, the pious are rewarded with a re-birth 
among the seivonts of the supreme God, when they are 
obliged to pass an eternity in reciting hymns, psalms, 
and prayers, in his glory and honour. Sudh beings, he 
argued, are consequently not yet Sceed &om metemp- 
sychosis, for who can assert, that, in the event of their 
relaxing in the duty assigned them, they shall not be 
expelled from the world where God resides, and m 
punishment be re-born in the habitation of the wretched ' 
Buddhist doctnnes, the Lama concluded, are certainly 
preferable to tins theory they do not allow a man to 
be deprived of the fruits of the good works performed 
daring bfe; and if once amved at final perfection, he 
18 never again, under any circumstances, subjected to 
metemp^chosis, although, at the same tune, if desinng 
to benefit animated beings, he is at liberty to re-assume 
the human form, whenever it pleases Imn, without 
bemg obbged to retein it or to suffer from any of its 
disadvantages. 

The happy region SulriioVa<5, where thrones Anut&bha, 
hes towarilB the west * In Sanskrit it is caUed Sntha- 


. in the pnnta seen hy the Lime. e»g^ were 
tav^Th^ of of* the h«ng ap- 
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vatS; ^aboimding in pleastires;” in Tibetan Devacban, 
"the happy;” the Ghineaes designate it ITgyBn-lo, "pleas- 
ure;” Kio-lo "the greatest pleasure;” Tsing-tu "pate or 
glorious land;” and in sacred treatiseB it is denominated *Hhe 
pure region, a kind of prosperily ” We find an account 
of this glorious region of Amitiibha in many religious 
books/ Sukhayala is declared to be a large lake, the 
Burfece of 'wbich is coveted \rith lotus-fiowers (Padmas), 
red and wMte, vrith perfumes of rare odour. These 
fiovrets fomn the couches for pious men, whose virtues 
were the cause of their growth, while yet sojourners 
upon earth. Such men, after being purified from tbeir 
Gins, soar up into their lotos-fiovresrs. The inhabitants 
of this paradise are moved to earnest devotion by the 
beautdM song of paradisiacal birds, and receive food and 
clothes for the mere wishing, without any exertion on 

Iniuhted hy Hardy m lua vorka on Baddluam, tbepneat Hagaaena (NigSi^tma), 
» BEid to have replied to the Sing Mdinda of SeogaU (who ruled about IdO b c , 
see A Weber, Indiaidke Stndien, Vol IIL, p 131), in anawer to hia inqmnea ebont 
tbe nalnre, eaaeiu:^ and locidify of Hmfina. "Nirvana la vbcrever the precepfa 
be observed, and there may be the observance in Ymrana, Ghmi^ Milfita, 
Ahtanda, Niknmba, Kaai, Sosala, ^smua, Ghandhfira, the aommit of Heh& 
Hero, or the Bralimarldkas; it may be anywherci jnat ae he who boa tao 
^es can aee the shy from ai^ or all of these places, or as any of these 
places may have an eastern aide.” Eastern Monachiam, p 3(X> 

^ / Some descnptions of this region were translated from the Xfo^golian and 
®™Beso into Eonqiean languages by Pallaa, "Mongol Volker,” Vol H p 68 (hie 
doacnptum, however, aeema not to have been correct^ bo rendered from the 
original teat, see S^ott), Schmidt, "Geachiehte Saanang Saeiaena," p 3S3 
^rom the Bodhimdr), Eowalowalq^ in has "Mongolian Ghrestomathy’* (m 
Bnsnan), VoL U, p 819 SdioU^ "DerBnddhaumna inHochaaien,”pp 50^ 
^mpare also the analysis of the Snlchavatl vyfiha m Bornonra "Intro* 
otutum,” p, 99 j and m Osoma'a piqier, Aa Rea , Vol XX , p 439 Among 
**!S^^i?^*^^***' books contaming a deecnpUon of it, are tho Mam Eambuin 
the Odpagmed kyi thing kod, "construehon of Amifahlia*a land." The 
iliraty of St. Petershnrgh has a copy of it in a Mongolian tranalation, 
CBtiUed Abida m oromn daokiyal 
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their part. They have not jet reached the estate of a 
Buddha, hut have entered the direct patii which leads 
to it; they are endowed with the &culfj of assuming 
human ibnns and descending upon earth; although when 
doing so, they are not subjected to a repetition of births, 
hut rise again to the region they have lefi^ Be-birth into 
a Fadmaflower of this paradise is obtained by invooatioiis 
of the Buddhas, and more particularly of Anutabha; a 
form of devotion, according to the Tsing tu nen, trans- 
loted by Schott, involving greater ment, than that of 
ofTenngb and mortifications. 



OHiPm X. 

DETAILS OHAMCTEEMC OF THE RELIGION 
OF THE PEOPLE. 


Antmt OF BSUOtODS EhOWL£IMIE.<— G oos, GeHU AFO HAUGKAXT tSFXBm, 
7 ^ tpmto XihtimaTin and Oodpos *010 legends ft1)ont Uibido, ^Tsangpei 
and (3ifl^or.r-pBATBSS. 


Amount of religious knowledge. 

Ir is evident that a rdl%ion coniaaning bo much of 
philosophical epeculaiioii and divided into mai^ various 
fijBtems, schools and sects, cannot be known m its full 
hj the lower classes forming the bulk of the 
population, but only by those of a ceirtain d^ree of 
education. Csoma, who paid great attention dnnng 
his personal intercourse to the general amount of 
religious knowledge amongst the vanous classes, gives 
the fiillowing details in his “Notices 

“The ^tems TaibhlLshika, Sauti^ntika, Togdobarya, 
and Madhyamika, are well known to many of the learned 

* Jonra As Sac Beng, Vol YIL, p 146 
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in Tibot, but there are, on the other hand, many who 
are acquainted with their names only The works ex- 
planatc^ of the Yogochaxya and Madhyamika iheones 
can be understood only by the learned, because they deal 
with too many abstract terms and mmute distanciions, 
while the generahty of the religious persons (or the 
clergy) prefer reading Tantidka worki^ and of the Eaxgur, 
the Dulva (or discipline), and some tracts of the Do (or 
Sutra) class ” He odds, that the Tibetans are tolerably 
familiar with the dogma of the ‘‘three Tehicles” (Tib 
Thegpasom, Sanskr Tnyana) ^ This dogma, which has 
been taken from the Mahayana schools, is explained in 
detail in the Tibetan compendiams entitled LamnzD, or 
the gradual way to perfection, of which the most cele- 
brated was written by Tsonkhapa The argumeniationB 
of these books are taken, from the consideration, that 
the dogmas of the Buddha are intended ahke for the 
lowest the mean or middle, and the highest capacitLeSi 
as they contain low, or vulgar, middle, and high pnn- 
mples, thus, from the knowledge of each of these dasses 
a portaicular degree of perfection is dedncible. They then 
describe what a man must beheve according to his ca- 
pacities, in the following terms 

1. “Men of vulgar capacitieB must behev^ that there 
IS a God, that there le a fliture lif^ and that 
they shall earn the feuite of their works m this, 
thrir worldly life 

2 Those that are in a middle degree of mtellecfcual 
and moral oapaci^, besides admitting the former 

‘ Gomparo p 2S 
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positions, most know, that every compound Ihing 
is perishable, that there is no reality in things; 
that every imperfeotion is pain, and that dehv- 
erance from pam, or bodily existence, is final 
happmess or beatitode. 

3 Those of the highest capacities must know, in 
additaion to the above enumerated dogmas, that 
from the body, or last object, to the supreme 
soul, nothing is existent by itsdf, neither can it 
be said that it wdl contiuue always or cease ab- 
solutely, bat that every thing exists by a depend- 
ent, or causal connexion (or concatenation)* 

5. AVith respect to practice, those of vulgar capadty 
are content with the exercise of the ten virtues. 
Those of a middle d^ree, besides fulfilling the 
ten virtues, endeavour to excel in morality, medi- 
tation, and mgexmity, or wisdom. Those of the 
highest capacities^ besides the former virtues, will 
perfectly exm^cuse the rix transcendental virtues” 
Also with reference to the summum hmim of beat- 
itude or perfection, three degrees are distuigmshed. Some 
are already content with a happy transmigrarion, and 
limit their wishes to be re-bom as gods, men or 
Asuras Others hope to be rewarded by a re-birth in 
Sukhavatl, and to be delivered from pain and bodily 
existence. A third class wiriies not only to attain 
Nirvana j&nr themselves, but also to show others the 
paths leading to it in a future period as moat perfect 
Buddhas 

Such a power, however, can only be gamed by those 
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who enter the pnesthood| or, as the Lamas say, who 
take the vows, Dom There are many legends iHnstratr 
ing the merits to be acquired by entering the rdigious 
order and inculcating the necessity of doing so ' The 
idea at last grew into an nndi^table dogma, that 
laymen cannot gam the Bodbi in their present existence, 
bat only in a future state, tbeir actual inehgious occu^ 
pations will secare the reward of re-birth m a happy 
condition, or m Amitabha’s cdestial region, but, with 
respect to the supreme rank of a Buddha, their attempts 
are nothing but preparations 

dear and intdligible as these prmaples ar^ th^ 
have been found nevertheless^ too learned for the lay 
followers of Buddhism, and for a more general difiosion, 
a code of eight spemfio duties was drawn up, forming a 
practical summary of the laws of the Buddhist foith 
The contents of the popular code are given in Osoma’s 
paper as follows* 

1. To take refuge only with Buddha 
2 To form in one’s mind the resolution to stnve to 
attam the highest degree of peifeotion, in order 
to be muted with thh supreme mtaUigence. 

3. To prostrate one’ssdf before the image of Buddha, 

to adore him. 

4 To oflfermgs before him, such as are pleas- 

ing to any of the six senses as, lights, flowers, 
gii.vln.TidB , incenses, perfumes, aH kinds of ediMo 
and tnnkable things (whether raw, or prepared), 

' Sea p 87, 88 —I oito u an ezamplo SeJmudt, “Itoang^loji, der Wane 
nnd der Thor,” p 108 ' 
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stofb, dotbs, &c. &fr garments and hanging 
ornaments. 

5. To make music, sing hymns, and utter the praises 
of Buddha, respecting his person, doctrine, love 
or merc^, perfections or attributes; and his acts, 
or performances, for the benefit of all animal 
bemga 

6. To confess one^s sms mth contrite heart; to ask 
forgiyeness for them and to resolve smcerely not 
to commit the like hereafto. 

7. To regoice m the moral 33a!eiits of aU animal beings, 
and to wish that they may thereby obtain final 
emandpatLon or beatitude, 

8 To pray and entreat aU the Buddhas that are 
now in the world to turn the whed of rdigion 
(or to teach their doctrines), and not to leave 
the world too soon, but to remain here for many 
ages, or Kalpas 


(j-ods, genii, and malignant bpirits. 


The Tibetan Buddhists beheve well-being and mis- 
fortune alike to depend upon the action of gods, 
genii, and malignant spnits,* The gods are considered 
to exist m large numbers, th^ derive their divine 
nature from having received a partide of the supreme 
intdhgence, which posse^es such power and is of such 


Mttny lostaoces of UnB bolid^ common to all the Buddlnat vaoos of 
Am «Eor8tliiaigfiii« p J87, “Swmini? Ssetsen," p.g62, Mamdon, 
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lUimitable extent as to allow of a division amongst any 
number of beings All gods ar^ therefore, embodiments 
and multiplicationB of one and the same supreme wisdom, 
created for the purpose of choosing the most suitable 
way for the salvation of mankind finom SamsSia (the 
woiid) ' In the iace of all these gods, the Lamas 
emphatically maintain monotheism to be the real 
character of Buddhism 

In Tibetan the collective name &yr deity (god and 
genius) IS Lha, an appellative similar to its Sanskrit 
equivalent Deva, meaning a god, a divnnty. The deities 
have each their particular names, hy which th^ are 
worshipped, as also 'Qieir defimte spheres, beyond winch 
th^ cannot exercise any power, but within which tiiey 
cannot be influenced by another god They matenallj 
assist rnnti m his undertakingB, and remove the dangers 
with which they may be thieatened fiom natural phenom- 
ena^cts in which they feel great dehght and pleasure 
and which they perform in a state of calmness, Tima 
There exist male as wdl as female deities, the latter 
being either the wives of male deities, denvmg feom 
the husband the same power of which he is the pos- 
sessor, or they are endowed with qiecial fecolbes of 
their own. Of this kind are the Samvaias (m Tibetan 
Dechog), and the HSrukas, female gemi equal m power 
to the Buddha^ whose jmages^oocur in numerous rehgious 


pictures * 

. Sctauat, » Me>». de I'A^d & tte.e tone 

• Ceoma m to Anatyon, Ae Bee, Vol XX 
bemg* aa two goa» <w aenonii md, m M a »ttinl He 

, dei6cd Biint of the daiaalcr of toa, and the Sxn»«a « 
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The mal^nant spirits are designated by names ex- 
pressive of their hostility towards man, as Da, *^enemy,” 
Geg, “devil;” Ihe most dreaded are the Lhamayin and 
the Dadpos. 

To the Lkamiym^ amongst whioh also man may 
be re-bom (see p 92), the Yakshas, the Nagas, the 
Bakshasas, and many other groups of illnatured spirits 
are snl^ected; their particular adversaries are the four 
MahSLmjas (Tib. Gyalchen zhi), who dwell upon the fourth 
step of the mount Meru.^ Amongst these evil spirits 
those deserve a parhcular notice who cause the Dus- 
maympar chi, or “unrimely death.” According to the 
belief of the Tibetans, that is conridered an untimely 
death, which, in opposition to the ordmaxy course of 
nature, is accelerated by the evil qimts, such as Sringan, 
Dechad, Jungpo, and others. As a consequence of prem- 
ature decease, the “Bardo,” is prolongated. This is the 
middle state between the death and the new re-birth, 
which does not fbllow immediatdy, but there exists an 
interval, which is rfiorter fbr the good than for the 
bad The prolon^tion of this intermediate state is con- 
sidered as a punishment caused by evil spirits who hare 
only power over rinfol men The soul exists during 
this mterval without any shape whatever, and ihe 

aUo treats ofboihm the autgolBrmmber, biitBiuiioaE;<antrodtuttioii,»p 538, 

Ambfe \vli8tlier Sanmra be a proper name, and bta optuoD » eapptated Iw tte 
'ntione Samvaras andHemhas occur in pustores, aa well as 1^ tbe 
Tibetan treatise Uediogi gyat, in ^bich nomerDDS Saamrae and H£nikaa'are 
menti^ The case appears to be amilar to that of Shiige, the judge ofifae 
dead ^ p 93), ^ose assutante, the Dodpoa, an iifcemee styled Shunee 
^ Biraonf, “Introduction,** p 603 Schmidt, in M4in de TAcad de 
Fcterri)., Vol. II , p 33 el Mg 
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\nretched ones, -who have been seized by the ^ints, 
make earnest efforts but ‘wifkont success to get placed 
‘mthin a body At such moments th^ appear to men 
as a raw, shapeless piece of meat> and such a vision is 
considered nnlud^, boding illness and even death 
Dhaianls and particular offerings are supposed to keep 
off such dreaded Yisions, and the wealthy have magical 
sentences and treatises printed, of which the following 
are the most frequenti[y met with ^ Qhoichi gyalpoi shed 
dnl, ‘*to break the power of Choigyal,” on epthet of 
Shinje; Tamdm gyalpoi sri nanpa, “to subdue the hon- 
ourable King Tiamdm”; Dragpo Gbmsreg, “the fierce 
sacrifice,”* Jig grol gyi pavo “the hero dehvenngfirom 
the daiiger (of BardoJ 

The Du^os, the assistants of Shinje, the judge of 
the dead, and often likewise called Shinjes, inhabit the 
region Earaninrlita Vasavarfcin (“that exerdses a power 


ML the world of desire. Th^ try to Inndor the de- 
population of the world by supporting man m evil desire, 
and by keeping off the Bodhisattvas from attsinmg the 
Bodhi, it IB they who disturb the devoutness of assem- 
bled Buddhists, and put an end to steady meditation bf 
assuming the shape of a beautifiil woman, or by snggest- 


. irnumely death » Om, m « Itato of 

the olgocte of fWr qpuart »hich pretechon u ohta«a ^ to 
ibetem mentionea Csomu, As. ^ ^ 

mg the dogo. of to Berdo, ete WeaiTjW, of 

Ghuureg i* the Tibetan name for the 5 

« J» fuU title Berio phreng grol 6vm 

«e petition protecting ftom to torn of Bario, or . hero ddivemg 

the danger (of Bardo)" 
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mg liidicrons ideas, by assertmg that those yfho do not 
ez^oy the pleaenres of life shall be re-bom in hell, mth 
many o&er tricks of a similar nature. But they ore 
also those sj^ts \7ho, when the time of death has 
arrived, seize the released soul and bring it before 
Shinje, their King, to be tried and sentenced according 
to its worhs. The apparent contradiction of this function 
with their tendency to induce man to abandon hims^ 
to pleasure in existence, is to be explained from the 
dogma, “that birth and decay cannot be separated;” 
whence it results that the gods who cause existence 
shnultaneondy bring into action the destructive power, 
whidi is the unavoidable consequence of existence.^ 

To subdue the evil ^irits, is one of the most im- 
portant duties of the gods and gemi, and they assume 
a horrible aspect when fighting with ihe evil spirits; 
durmg these each dreadM encounters, tibey are supposed 
to become highly inflamed with rage. Though any god 
18 at hberly to subdue any of the evil spirits, yet there 
exist a particular dbss who have especially devoted 
themsdves to the extirpation of evil spints, in the pur- 
suance of which olgect they are further confirmed by an 
awful oath deporited in the hands of the Buddha Vajra- 
dhara ® These gods are cdled Bragsheds,^ “the crud 
hangmmi,” and their anger against tbe evil spints— so 


de 


» Fo8 koae Id, £DgI tnmsl, p 248 Schmid^ M4m. do I’Acad 
Feier^, Vol. H., p 24. **SBasafig Sseiseiii^ p SlO 
’ See about bun p SO et aeg 

* Erom dngpo, “wnd, ud ^tied^o. «» hMgmn » fijMoniroha 

TOt of tbu weljjr ^Otagaheds eight an perticBlarly minhipiied, Iheyw 
»^Ied, eeceidiog to MSa, .Mongol Taker" Tol n , p 95 , Dohhot 
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the legends relate — arose in consequence of the in> 
numerable tricks that had been played off upon them 
by the latter. There are again subdiyisions amongst 
the Dragbheds themselves The one called Yah yum 
chndpa, “the &ther embracing his mother,” in addition 
to his power of successfully keeping off a legion of evil 
spintB, is also able to dehver man from his sms, if the 
latter smcerely repent and confess them prosteate before 
his image These representationB show them m a cunous 
position, with a female tenderly clasped round their 


bodies 


As an addition to the number of the legendaiy tales 
communicated by Fallas ooncemmg the eight Dragsheds 
whom the Mongolians predominantly implore, I msert 
here the legends about Iihamo (Sanskr BSladev^, Tsangpa 
(Sanskr Brahma), and Chakdor or Ohakna doqe (Sanskr 
Vajrapani), havmg become the adversaries of the evil spnts 
The legeitd (Aout Mamo (Sanshi EMietit) The 
goddwB Lhamo* was marned to Shmje, the king of the 
Dudpos, who at the time of the mamage had assumed 
the form of the kmg of Ceylon The goddess had made 
a vow, either to soften her husband’s notonously wild 
and wicked mmmeis, and make him favomably diqiosed 
towards the religion of Buddha, or, failing m her 
praiseworthy endeavours, to extirpate a royal race so 


• In ■ ptayet nddremBd to godd8^ _»nd i^nt legend a 

Ho HI, ehe » eled invoked ^ w”C^eifom^e.eio&" 

rdeted in the book Paldnn Lhamoi kwg etoft „o preeented 

the venerste4Iiliaino,” » m Tibetan and Mongoben is m Ike 

dS in Knlmnl, nhteh ere not met vnU. m the Tibetan 
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hostile to his creed by killing the children that might 
issue from the marriage Unfortunately it was beyond 
her power to effect an improvement m the evil ways of 
the king, and, accordin^y, she determined to kill their 
son, who was greatly beloved fether because in 

him he had hoped to put a complete end to Buddhism 
in Ceylon. During a temporary absence of the king, 
the goddess put her design in execution; she flayed her 
son ahve, drank the blood from out his* skull, and even 
ate his flesh She then left the palace and set out for 
her northern home, usmg her son's skin as a saddle for 
the king's best horse. On his iretum, seeing what had 
happened, the king at once seized a bow, and, with a 
terrible incantation, shot off a poisoned arrow after his 
dreadful wife. The arrow pierced the horse's back, in 
which it stuck fost; but the queen, neutralizing the effi- 
cacy of the imprecation, took out the deadly weapon and 
uttered the following sentence' “May the wound of my 
horse become an eye large enough to overlook the 
twenfy-four xenons, and may 1 myself ertixpate the race 
of these malignant kings of Ceylon!” The goddess then 
continued her journey towards the north, traversing in 
great haste Lidia, Tibet, Mongolia, and part of CSdna, 
and Anally settling in the mountam Chkhan, in the 
distnct Olgon, which is supposed to be situate in Eastern 
Siberia This mountam is said to be surrounded 
large, uninhabited deserts, and by the ocean Muliding.^ 

^ A portnit of Lhamo, wlio u idenbcal fho goddess O lAin Tfoign of 
the Moogoliaas, and 'vnth the Chemmo orLchaxnu of Fallas (KTongol Vdlker* 
sehalten, Voi JI , p 9^, I fonnd added to the pictoxo of the thiriy-dTe Boddhas 
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The legend about Tsangpa (Brahma), lEWangpa, a 
follower of the Buddha, who had retired into tbe woods, 
was on the point of discovering the secrets of the Buddha 
doctrine by extraordinaxy meditation and the practice of 
virtues, when a Dudpo appeared before him m the shape of 
a beautiful woman, who offered him exquisite dehcacies 
Tsangpa incautiously partook of them, was soon drank, 
and in his phrenqr killed the ram upon which the demon 
had ridden. By this savage act he lost the ments of the 
good works which he had accumulated with so much 
pain and perseverance^ and attained no higher degree than 
that of a common follower, or TJpasaka (Tib Genyen) * 
qhangpa was now filled with rage towards the evil 
spirits, and took an awful oath, m the hands erf 
of the Buddha Vajradhara, vowing to do his utmost to 
extirpate the penucious race through which he had lost 
his position.^ 

The legend about Chaldar (V^rapm) * Once xxpon 
a the Bnddhas all met tpgether on the top of 

Mount Meru, to ddiberate upon the means of procuring 
the water of life, Dutsi fSanskr Amnta), which hes 


of cemfefioon dMcnbed p 97 There if a Bnnto 

Fleta VL of Rdlas’e woriti beneath the central figure, in Rg 6, Hate 

da ti Mpresentea wiaont fiie sUff ad tts .knU-onp 

> I line already etated ffiat iheee ate Dot Tirtnsdy aaDotted to the tank 
of a Baddha. See m ^ S8 , 106 

* Thw legend incbnea me to believe that Mai^jun^ a 
the god of wisdom (see p 66), did when fiatromDoi. 

OhoiduAdba, fake the dreadfcl fijnn of TamSn^ ^ 
as Pallas was mfonned (sea Ins Mong Vbtt^ Voi ^^M^Iaid ftr him 

f legend IS given m the book Dnmed^d ph«ng. ••epoUeBB garlan 
of crystals” Tor an image of V^repam see Hate II 
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concealed at the bottom of the deep ocean. In thdr 
benevolence, they intended, soon as they obtained 
possesrion of the -water of life, to ^stribute it amongat 
the hnman race as a powerfol antidote against tihe strong 
poison TTfl3». hala, which the evil demons, at this period, 
had been nang with such mischievons effect against 
mankmd. 

In order to produce the antidote tii^ determined to 
dium the ocean with the mountain Mini, and so cause 
the water of life to rise to the snrfece of the sea. This 
they did, and ddivered tiie water of life to Yajrapani, 
witii orders to secure it safely until a fiitnre meeting, 
when th^ woxdd impart it to Imog beings. But the 
monster B§ha^ (Tib. Dadhan), a Ithaanayin, happened to 
hear of this preciouB discovery, and having carefhUy 
watdbed YajrapSnffi movements, seized an opportiiniiy, 
in the absence of tiie latter, to dmk the water of life; 
not satisfied witii this act, he even voided his winter 
deliberataLy into the vessel He then hurried away as 
fest as posdble, and had already proceeded a great 
distance, when YajrapSni came home, and having pec-* 
ceived the theft, instanify set out in pnisoit of the culprit* 
In tile course of his flight lUlm had passed the sun and 


^ In li» ■‘Uflnnal ofBaadhinn/* p 58, Hardy bw extracted ftom amg!i&- 
leae boolft the IbBotnng myUucal meassremeata of BSba^ body "BSha u 
76^ miles bSgb; IS/XX) mOes broad aeross the dionlders, bie bead is 
14,500 miles round; ins forebead is 4,800 miles broad, firom eye biov to 
eye-brow be meesares 800 mdes; bia montb u 8,800 miles m size, and IJBIOQ 
miles de^; the pebn of bSs hand Is 5^600 snles m size, the jomi of Ids 
fingers $00 miles, the sole of bis fool laOOO miles; from bis elbow to the 
tip of hiB fingers is 19,000 miles, and with one finger be oon cover the son 
or moon, so as to obswe fbeir light” 
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the moon, whom he menaced 'with vengeance shoiQd they 
venture to betray him to Yajrapam Bis searches prov- 
mg iraitless, Yajrap&m betook him&df to the sun, and 
asked him about Bahu But the sun rephed evasively, 
saying, that he had certainly seen somebody passing a 
long tune ago, but had paid no particular attention as 
to who it -was. The moon, on the other hand, returned 
a candid answer, only reqiiestmg that Yajiapam would 
not repeat it before HShn Upon this information Bahu 
was shortly afterwards overtaken, when he got such a 
temble blow from YiyrapEm’s sceptre that^ besides xe^ 
receiving many wounds, his body was spM into two 
parts, the lower part of the body with the legs being 
entirely blown off 

The Buddhas once more held a meetmg, m which 
th^ ddiberated upon the best means of disposing of 
BShu’s urme To pour it out would have been most 
dangerous for hving beings, as it contained a laige 
quantiiy of the poison Hala hala, th^ therefore de- 
termined, that Yajrapani rfiould dmik it,injustpnmsh- 
ment for the carelessness through which the water of 
life had been lost Accordmgly he was forced to do 
BO, when his fair, yellow complexion was changed by 
the effects of this dangerous potion mto a dark one 
Yajrapftm conceived, from his transfiguration, a most 
violent rage against all evil demons, and in parbcular 
agamst Bahu, who, notwithstanding his deadly wounds, 
waa prevented from dying by the water of life This 
powerful water, however, dropped &om his wounds and 
^ all over the world, numerous medicmal herbs 
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spnnging up on the spots where it touched the soil A 
severe punishment was also inflicted upon !l^diu hj the 
Buddhas themselves, they made a homble monster of 
him, placed his legs by the tail of a di'agon, formed 
nme different heads from his broken one, the principal 
wounds were made mto an eitomous throaty and the 
lesser ones dianged mto so many eyes. 

Rlhu, who had ever distinguishied himsdf from his 
frllow-bemgs by his wickedness — in their earhest youth 
even the other gods had to suffer from his mahgnity — 
became, after this transformation, more dreadful than he 
was before. His rage was turned espedally towards the 
sun and the moon, who had betrayed him- He is con- 
stantly trying to devour them, particularly the moon, 
who displayed the most hostile disposition towards him 
He overshadows them whilst trying to devour them, and 
thus causes edi]^es, but owing to Yegrapani’s imnfl iKyipg 
vigilance, he cannot succeed in destroying them.^ 


Prayers, 

Prayers, in the usual sense of the word, as addresses 
to the deity imploring asnstance, or in the form of 


* This legend decided^ denves its ongm from the Hi^oe, from whose 
tales it was taken almost wi&oat alteration Aooording to* these, the water 
of Irfe, Amnia, was dso proonred by chnnung the ocean, and was dutnb- 

qM amongst the gods Baho, a monster with a dmgon’s tail, disguised himself 
hko one of the gods, and received a portum of it, his fraud having keen 
^covered by the sun and moon, Vishnu severed his hesd, but iho noeSarean 
^ seentad his immorUhty. See Fr. WUford, «On Eg^l and the Kilo,” 

't* ?**» ? “Essay on the Sacred Isles in the West," 

As. Bes, Vol. XL, p 14 L ^ 
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thanksgivixigB and praaseB for memos receiyed,^ ora kno\ni 
to genume Buddhism only in the form of hymns for 
honouring and glorifying the Buddhas and Bodhisattras, 
for haidng pointed out to man, by word and example, the 
right path leading to NirvSna. But in the lUahayana 
Buddhism man is not directed to perfection by information 
only, but he may hope to be actually supported by dime 
assistance, for the Bodhisattvas, instead of emulating the 
quietness of the Buddhas, are supposed io 'wander about 
in the world and to ensure by their powerful assistance 
man’s attainment of eternal happiness Wo here meet 
with implorationB which, in their font stag^ however, do 
not exhibit the character of petstioiiB or thanks, but 
only express the desires of tiie votaiy to attam the same 
high focultieB as the Bodhisattvas enjoy themselves 
Whenever, in the legends, any Buddhist is about to per- 
form a meiritonous work, he utters the words* “May I 
become delivered from pains on account of this work, 
and may I lead all beiiigs to dehvorance by my good 
AYumplA and these works.” But in the books belongmg 
to the later MahSySna and the mystical schooH we see 
such wishes very cloBefy allied to the dpgma of an un- 
limited charity of the Bodhisattvas towards man. As 
on of thifl I quote a Tantra of the Eai^iur, m 

wbidi seven imagmaiy Buddhas bad each desired, when 
they were practasmg a holy life m order to become 


1 SiAoti, den Bnddhaismus m 

nn 189. 166 Csome, “AnBlyn*,” Ab Kw , VoU XX., p fi08 
Ae to the Buddha, of 

oennns GSyas, « works xn noftna form, 
mid Bodhisattvas^ sob BnrnonfVi Introduelion, p BB 
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BaddhaB, that all animal beings (or creatures) that were 
saSeiiiig such and snch spemfied kinds of xmseiy or 
distress, mighty at the time of tiieir becoming Buddhas, 
en3oy all sorts of prosperiiy and happiness* in the 
sacred writings of these systems the mythological Bud- 
dhas residing in the various regions beyond the earth 
are &equentiy addressed with prayers in the strict sense 
of the word, and the remtihg of prayers is recommended 
as a most successful ^pedient for ant>il»ln.ti-ng muR and 
for removing the impediments which hinder the attain- 
ment of final emandpation. 

In Tibet this is also the actual opinion respecting 
prayers (Tib. Monlam). The generdL confidence of the 
Tibetan Buddhists in their efficacy is more especially 
due to thdr enjoying the (haxacter and possessing the 
virtue of Dharaids, th^ are endowed with supernatural 
powers and axe considered to ezerdeo an izredstible 
magical influence over the deity implored. That this is 
the hght In wMdi they are viewed is clearly evident 
from the form of many prayers, which are frequently 
little more than mere incantations. Here, for in- 
stance, 18 an address to the goddess lhamo, which runs 
thus: summon thee hither frroin the north-eastein 

region Bunaunded by the great ocean Muliding, by the 
blue letter Hum, which la traced upon my heart, 
spreading with its iron hook a beam of light^-thee, 
the mighty and powerful mistress and queen Hamate and 
thy attendants.”^ 

pJ m ^ Sotwntten domi & I^im, see 
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Other })rayors are, according to their form, praises, 
or hymns, or petitions in which the name of the god 
addressed is mentioned, as in the prayer Om Yajrapani 
hum; or is at times omitted altogether, as m the 
celebrated six^syllablo prayer* Om mam padme hum, 
O, the Jewel in the Lotus Amen This prayer is an 
invocation of Fadmapuni (see p 88), who is bdieved to 
have delivered it to the Tibetans; it is the most 
quontly repeated of all prayers, and has on this account 
excited the cnrio&fity of the earliest visitois to Tibet Its 
real xncamng, however was long involved in donbt^ and 
it IS only the most recent researches that a po- 
sitive determination has been finally amved at * The 
Lotus {Nymphaed Nelumbo^ I/inn^^ is known to bo the 
symbol of highest perfection, and is here employed m 
allnsion to PadmapUni’s genesis from this flower To 
eadi syllable of the prayer is attributed a specual magical 
facnlfy,* and this theory has perhaps more favoured its 
general application than its supposed divine ongin 
In the plates this prayer occurs in No IV , which is 
a print from an ongmal wood-bloek- in a prayer qyhnder® 
which I Tiad the opportumty of opemng, I found the 


I See KtoPTOth, "Fragments Bouadhiqncs," p 27, Sohimd^ 
rAcad do POerali, Vol I, p 112, Foe tone fa, ^gl | 

Hodgson's "lUnrtintioM” p 171, S<*ott. "ITeber den Mdliawmiis, p 9. 

Hofi pMn , IB "Beschreibiing ▼on Nippon," Vol V, p 176 n 

sSAmidt, "Forechangen." p 200. ^Iob, -M^gol 
Vol n n 90 The power of any eentonoo or book i» inereeeM by bei^ 

^Iten « Z "Ivor « gold M mk ^ 

JSb to™ »o™ power fh«i black .nk Setalhng do Cenetadt, m Boll b«t 

oonooe o.to.meote wdl he g.ven m 


» Bubsequeni chapter 
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seutence printed in six lines and repeated innumerable 
times upon a leaf 49 feet long and 4 inches broad. 
When Baron Schilling de Cansiadt paid a vint to the 
temple Subulin in Siberia, the Lamas ^yere just occnpied 
mth preparing 100 millions of copies of this prayer 
to be put into a prayer cylinder. His offer to have 
the necessary number executed at St. Petersburg was most 
readily accepted, and he was presented, in retam for the 
150 miBions of copies he forwarded to them, with an 
edition of the Kanjor, the sheets of which amount to 
about 40,000. — ^When adorning the head of religious 
books, or when engraved upon the slabs resting on 
the prayer walls, ^ the letters of the above-mentioned 
sentence are often so combined as to form an anagram. 
The longitodmal hues occurring in the letters “mam 
padme hum'’ are traced close to each other, and to 
the Ofutm: lon^tudinal line at the left are appended the 
curved hnes. The letter “om” is replaced by a sym- 
bolical above the anagram, showing a half-moon 
surmounted by a disk indicating the sun, from which issues 
a flame. Such a combination of the letters is called in 
Tibetan Nam chu vangdaa, “the ten enrirely powerfiil 
(viz. characters, six of which are consonants, and four 
vowels);” and the power of this sacred sentence is supposed 
to he increased by its being written in this form This 
kind of anagrams axe always bordered by a pomted 
frame indicatmg the leaf of a fig-tree 

> See eboai ihem duster XIU. 



OilAPTER XI 

TRANSLATION OP AN ADDRESS TO THE 
BUDDHAS OP CONFESSION 


TltAN8bATXO^ AKO EXniARATOQY HeMARES 


Ik the chapter on ‘'Metempsychosis” 1 have already 
alluded to the vanons means of purification irom sm^ a 
very efficacious one, it vnll be remembered, consistuig m 
,tbe supplication of the deities I have likewise there 
referred to the addresses offered up to the Buddhas of 
confession, whidi are contained in various compilations 
of prayers A sacred treatise of this nature fbnns 
the Buligect of the present dbapter. The original I 
found concealed in a Cfliorten my brother Hermann had 
obtained from the Lama at Saimonbdn^ m Sikkim, ‘ it 
is written in small characters (the Vumed) on two sheets 


I The Chorten stood on the oltar in the Lsmii’a praying-room al^ 
whon floolcor was thoro Soo tho View of tho intenor of Uie bouro of the 
Umn at Saiinonbong in his ‘'Himaliqran Joarnols" 
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of unequal si 2 se. The larger is about four feet squaxe, 
its being two feet four indij^ its bread& one foot 

nrntk inches; the fftnallfir baa file same breadfliy but its 
bei^t is only six indies, givii^ a surfoce of 7« square foot* 
These two dieets were lying one upon the other, but se- 
parated by giniiis of barley interposed between theoL They 
were wound round a wooden fourndded obeliak which 
fiU^ Ihe oentrel part of die Chorten. The four tddes 
of this ohdidi: were covered with Dharaxu inscriptions. 

As the size of the two sheets does not allow of my 
reproducing here this invocation of the Buddhas of con- 
fession in tiie form of a faRtiurile, 1 preferred giving it 
transcribed in the head characters in the ordinary form 
of Tibetan books, at tiie end of the chapter. The con- 
tents of the two parts are s^arated by a distance lefo 
between them; the beginuing of the second part is 
boddes also marked in tiie.Tibetan text hy the xecoiv 
lence of the initud sign.* 

Its foU tide runs tfans: IKgpa thamchad ahagpar 
terdud, “BiqientanoB of all sins, doctrine of the hidden 
treasure.^* The words ter-choi were jH^ rhla fa ihe 
sentence at the head of the treatise^ and it was only 
throi^h their occurring at tiie foot of the lai^ leaf 
m connexion witii tiie rest of the phrase that the hiatus 
could be filled up. Here also tiie other words preceding 
tiiffln had snflered ooutiderable injuiy, but tiie general 

>lh the S&igHihtcaiialatioa the words are rather e^bnaioiy 

Senphrsses, thui literd. tcendaUoiis of the TSbelaxu 

» «shi, wes" ftanM^Oad “sll;" “lepentsait eoofbs- 

lum;" r, the s^ of the locative, is ofitea used ia stead ot Un geoelnea^ 
(comp. Fottcanx, Gnun. Tib, p. 9Q; gfiec treasnyy” ihhos doctrine.** 
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context and the few letters still decipheiable proved 
sufficient to remove aU doubt that the title had been 
lopeatcd Another name for the petition, and one which 
we several times meet with m the text, is Digshag ser chi 
pugri, “the golden razor which takes away sms,”^ this 
designation evidently sigmfymg its extraordinaiy efficacy 
m dehvering the sinner 

The larger leaf commences with a general laudation 
of the Buddhas — ^past^ present^ and to come — ^who are 
considered to have approached nearest to perfection, 
then fi{ty*>one Buddhas are mentioned each by name, 
of some the region is stated in which they dwell, to 
others is added the number of their births fiom the 
moment m which they entered ihe Buddha career 
down to the tune when they obtained the Buddhaship 
Sins are said to be annihilated by reading or uttenng 
the names of these Buddhas, and the sms are specified 
from which each Buddha has the power to punfy Ke 
wickedness of the human race, which caused the destruction 
of the umverse, is alluded to, and the prophecy is made 
that shall have recourse to this treatise and denve 
from it great advantages 

The second, smaller leaf, begins with the words 
‘‘Enshnned in the sacred box at the tune of the 
uttenng of benedicMons,” which refer to the usual m- 
auguration ceremonies of roligioaB buildings, as also 
to the blessmgs pronounced on such solemn occasionB 
Their effects upon the salvation of man, and the ad- 

1 ^0er 3^1, chi, 18 the sign of the gewbve cbbb, 8 pu-gn«B 

rawr** 
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Tants^es -which the inhabitants of the mozmstery shall 
derive from repeating them, are also ag^ noticed. It 
condodes with four DhSTaids 

The address styles itself a Mah&yana Sutza (in Tibetan, 
Thegpa di^poi do), under whioh we should also have to 
class it from the nature of its contents.^ The addressing 
of imaginary Buddhas and the admlsrion of a magical 
influence of prayers upon the deity implored is particularly 
to be mentioned in evidence of its being written in this 
period of mystic modification of Buddhism.’ Wc may 
also, with equal right, regard it as a translation from an 
ancient Sanskrit work, on account of the occurring of 
the title in Sandndtw 

The personal names of the Buddhas, and the Ti- 
betan terms explained in the notes, are given m exact 
tranriiteration, and ace not reprinted in the GiiOSsabt 
OF Ttsssas Tebub, Appekdix B, if they occur in 
the text; the native speUmg of the other words may 
be looked for in this Glossary. 

Translation of the first part 

“In the Sanricnt language’ Beverence be to the 

* For the chuttotexutic ngna of a Mahg^^a SStn, stt Bnmoaf. 

auction,” p 121. 1 

* The Sfitm Phfil-po-ehbe and Bun-parhiga vhieh are referred to for 
parbcnlen coneermng several Boddha^ are contained in the Eotyor 

* My orignnd a uyared m ihia 0ace, and the Sanskrit name oaimot be 

^ -It IB a canons mutom, daSumg from translations m European 
Iwagnagee, that books uduch bave been freariatod fiom the Sanskrit have fre. 
gently two tiUes, the Saauikni and the Tibetan one. Some lai^ works of the 
Miyar also xeceiva an addihonal tide in the Tibetan direct oalled Dtdva 
^ religions msc^hne” See Gsoma, “AnelyBie,” A* Bes 

\ Ol JLir _ M AA * 
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very bj}oiilcss Buddhas, who all camo in the same way ^ 
In Tibetan; Bopentance of all sins” (or ^dig-pa-thamv' 
chad-^shag5-par) 

adoio the Tathagatas of the three periods,^ who 
dwell in the ten quarters of the world,’ the subduers of 
the enemy, the very pure and perfeot Buddhas, (I adoxe) 


^ 111 Uic original, 2Sa-mo-sarra*2ii-nia-la to-thS ga-ta-bod-dha, the words an 
nil Sonknt Tatbogata, in Tibetan ile-bzhin, or more fiiUjr ne-bzbm<^begs-pa, 
an epithet of the Bnddbae irbo bare appeared upon earth, impitying that 
they bate gone in the manner of tbeir predecearore Comp pp 4, 15 ^In 
the sequel I ehall translate De-bshm'^sbega-pa hy its Sanslcnt eqnivalent 
Tatbagafo, the literal rendenng of the passage making the phrase moos- 
veiuently’ long 

Similar eentenccs begin rdigzoiu treatises, the Eianjor eg has xn the 
firafc psgo three images rqiFesenting Sah^wnni, wiUi his son on his lefl^ 
and QUO of his chief discaples on the the fotiomng legends being 
xmttoa respective^ nnder each "Salatation to the pnace of the Hmns, 
salutation to the son of Sbarilea, salntation to Gradiien dsin (San^t 
JLohiihi)” The title-page of the work is foSowad by fhe Salntation to the 
three holy ones Csoma, "AnaJjsis of the Polva class of the Easjnr,” As 
Bes^ Vol XX , p 46 Onr histoncal doenmest rdafaxig to the fonudabon 
of the monasteiy, an abrenated transtation of which is appended to 

the chapter on monnstenee^ commences with the words “Hsill praise and 
sdntation to the iescdicrsl” 


* three periods are the pos^ the present and the thtnre, theBndtos 
of the past ate those who had preached the law and have now letnrned to 
KirvSna, the Buddha of the present tone is Sakyamnni, the last of tto 
Boddhas that have yet appeared, the Bnddhas of the Mure 
Bodfaisattras, the candidates fbr Boddhoship The Bnddhas of the t se 
periods indnde all the Bnddhas 

• Xn Tibetmi phyog^iohu. Thraa ten qnarten of the world a« ao^i 

north-eaet, eeet, «onth-ea»t, eonth, eonth^eal, weet, norths, to 
above the muth, the qnarter below the nadir Each region w W 

TL. Bnddh.; and end to know thjT fedmp ^ 

Bunsooneideredofthegreatertimporteaco Com^todeta^CfapteJ™ 

Ho S —A totally different meiaing nmit be attach^ to „ 

p 488 Wassihew, “Der BnddhisnmV* P ^ 
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these illustcioiiB beings,* eacdi and all I offer to them 
and confess jnj sms.” 

rejoice over the cause of virtue,* 1 turn the wheel 
of the doctrine,* 1 believe that the body of all the 
Buddhas does not enter Nirvana/ 

“The causes of virtue will grow to great per- 
fection. 

“I adore the Tathagata, the vanquisher of the enemy/ 
the very pure, the most perfect* Buddha Nam-tnkha^-f/pal- 
dn*-med-^ul-Tab-ta-mdae8 ; * 

“1 adore the Tat3]mgata Yon-tan-tog-gi- od»la-me*tog- 
padma-vaidhuryah-’od-zer-xin-po-diheh-^gj, who has 
the body of a god's son; 

“1 adore the TathSgata iPo8'-i?Khhog-dfimrpas«-}nchhod-‘ 
pa’i*nska'*rnam-par^jpra5*‘6bing4^s-pa2>4^gyan*p^ 


‘ In Ttbetan dpal, a ttUe appHed to sainto, and great man 

* The Tibetan void ta rtsayra “root, first o«ue, ongiau” The meanmg 
of the phrase u a promue for the practaae of Tirtnea 

* Thu u the tednueal term for UtuSmig and prwoihing the leva of the 
Buddha, thoagh it u dso applied hg anidogy to the ohaervAtton of the pre- 
cepts of the Buddha Compare Foe hone hi, Engl, ^hand., pp S9, 171 

4 Thu aeotenofi u to he explained hy the dogma of the three bodies of 
every Boddfaa, odnceming urhidi comp. p. 88 When a Baddha leaves the 
earth, he loses ihe faculty of embodyipg hhnsdf m hwn " in diape the 
Kirmfinakiya body (Tib Prnlpai hn) m which he has oontnbuted to the 
weliiue and salvation of mahhmd m the periods preeedmg the attain- 
ment of the Baddha perfection, due with him, and does not enter 
Kirvfina ^e Tibetan psol-bsr^ddis had, therefore, to be translated by 
“I bdieve," fhoi^h the dictionaries only give “to mtreat, to bog*’ as its 
signification 

^ In Tibetan dgca-bdiom-pa, in SandEtit Achat (see p. 27] 

* In Tibetan Yaag-dsg-psMdaogs-pa, m Sanshnt Ssmyak awnW Aiip 

’ This and Uie folknmig Tibetan terms are the pereonsl names of the 
respeottve Bnddhas 
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“I adore the Tatbagata ^ug-tor^gji-^tsag-nas-i^- 

ina’i-od*-zer-<fpag-ined-zla*-*od-mon-la]ii*gyi8-7gya]i*pa^ 

“I adore the TathSgata Bab-fprul-^kod-p&rdihea-po- 
chhoB-ls^-dbymgx-Ias-mngoii-paT-’pliags-pa-dihags-dang- 
/dan-zla-iaed-niL-cbhen»byung-/daii, 

^*1 adore the Tathagata Ghhti-zlah-^^oii-&a-]iji- 
mah - 5 groi] - ma - zla-Wi->me-tog>rm-dihen-padiiia-^ 6 r-g 7 i- 
’du-ni-mkha’, who has perfectly the body of a god^s 
son, 

"I adore the Tathdgata who is Bitting in the ten 
regions, *Od-zer-rab- tu-'gyed-ching-'jig-rten-gyi-nam- 
mkha-kim-dunsnang-bar-b^ed-pa, 

“I adore the IDathagata Sangs^-fgyas-kyi-^kod-pa-'thaixu^ 
Ghad-rab-ta-fgyit8-pai>indsad-^ 

“I adore the Xatbagata Sang^-fgyas-kyi-dgongf-pBr 
6jgrub5-^pa, 

^^1 adore the Tathagata Dn-med-zla-ba’i-ine-tog-gi- 
tkod-pa-mdzad, 

“I adore the Tathi^ta Bm-chhen-mchhog-giB-me-tog- 
grag«^dan, 

“I adore the Tathigata ’Jig«-]ned-'niam-par-yzig<i 
“I adore the Tathagata ’Jiga^pa-dang-bral-zhing-bag- 

dhhags-nu-mnga^-zhing-^u-zuig-zhifi-im-byed-pa, 

<‘^1 adore the Tathfigata Seng-g8-«gra-rfbyang», 

“I adore the OJathagata sSer-’od-sizi-*; 3 id-kyi-»By«l- 
po” 

“Whatever hnmsin being npon earth ■wiiteB the names 
of these Bnddhas, or cames them -with him, or reads 
them, or makes a vow (to do so), will he Messed for 
it he will become dean from all darkening sms, and 
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Trill be bom m the region 5De-va<han,* which is 
towards the west” 

adore the TathSgata Ts^he*f^[>ag-med^who dwells 
m the Bnddhari^on 5De<-var<haQ; 

“1 adore the Tathagata rDo-ije-rab-ta^dssm-pa, who 
dwdls m the Bnddha-region l^gur-^snmg-^-Tgyah^tB'h^ 

“I adore the Tathigata Pad-mo-shin-ta-rgyas-pa, who 
dwells m the Buddha-regbn Phyir*nd-/dag-paVkhor- 
Io>rab-ta*jgrog*pa , 

‘‘I adore the Tatl^gata Ghhos-lb^-rgyal-mt^han, who 
dwells in the Buddha-xegioxi rlM-med-pa; 

“I adore the Tathagata Seng-ge-sgrardbyangs-rgyal-^ 
who dwells «iii the Buddha^region 56toii-lar6zaag<-po, 

adore the Tathagata rHams-par-mang*indzad- 
rgyal-po,’ who dwells m the Buddha-region ’Od-zor- 
Asang-po, 

“I adore the Tatii^ata Qhhos-^i-’od-zer^gyi'^kn-pad- 
mo^riim-ta-rgyas-pa, who dwells in the Buddha-region 
Da-har-ika’-ba; 

“I adore the Tattegata m^gon-par-mkhyen-pa-thams- 

> In SuiBknt SaSttmti rku vord u the xuone of the bep]^ numaion whero 
the Dhjim B&ddi» AimtiOihs, or m Tibetasx Odpi^ed, nts enthroned^ it 
13 eoxotdeired tbe greatest r e ward of a TirtooiiB Mis to be re-bom la this 
world See the descr^ptioii of Ods xes^oo p 98 

* In S&Biknt AmtSytu Tins rs another nune of Atftrta>ba (Bmnoiit 
^lhirodDctum„'* p 102 ) n so slated when implored for longevxfy Jn 
muges refomng to this power of the Boddha, ha holds a vase-hke ▼essel 
filled with the water of life, which he is belmd to poor oat orer those 
who address hnn^-Snoh a figure may be very often Been m every kmd of 
rehgioQB representshoiiB, psintnigB as wdl as pteabe ol^eoto. 

* In Saa^t ‘Vluddhana, the name of a foboloos Boddha, regarded 
«» the DhySxa Boddha of the first homan Bnddha who taught the hw m 
the aotnsl uidvetae. See Bumoufs Xntrodaobon, p U7. 
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cli&d-lsyi- od^zoT] lArho dwells m the Suddlis-region rG^ymi- 
dang-Zdan-pa, 

“I adore the Tathagata ’Od-mi-’khrugi-pa, who dwells 
in the Bnddha-region Me-long-gi-<flqal-Tdior-widog- 
’dra, 

“I adore the lUustnous j^Nymg-po, who dwells in the 
Buddha-region PadxnO| in that pure Buddha-region 
where abides the Yiotonoos^ the Ta&figata who has 
subdued his enemy, the veiy pure, perfect Buddha Bgan- 
’gro - tliams - chad - mam - par - *joni9 - pa - ’phags-pa-r^zi-l^i^id- 
5gra-dbyang8-kyi-rgyal-po.” 

"All these (Buddhas^ stones) are contamed m the 
Sutra Ehal-po-chhe.”‘ 

"I likewise adore the Buddha Shakya-thub-pa, who 
IB known to have been bom thirty millions of tunes,* 


> Comp p 125 — Bi Gaoma's Analtyas of it Tairodbum (rNam-pftr«iBiigf- 
mdsad) u the onl|r Buddha mentioned 

■ An allanon to the numerous descents of Shfilcm-thob-pBi or 8Ahy*miiiu« 
the foniider of Buddhism, vho, in common nuth all candidates for the Buddha- 
ship prenous to iheir final eleridion, has passed tbrongfa ooantleuprobatiooBij 
stages, during ivhioh penod greater merit is aconmnlated hj most extra- 
orAni^ worles The lift of the Bnddhas in anterior exxstenoes is related 
fit large m the saored boohs etyled Jotahai^ not a few of these taHes bemg 
idawfafliil With the fables of the Greek Aesep Hardj, "JAenusl of Bnddfaum,” 
p 100, Bumonf, ‘■BifrodDetion,’* pp 61, 555 The prenous re-hirtlts of 
Sikyamum are in most of the sacred boedn vanonsfy estimated fiwm 500 to 
560 Upham, **Hutoi 7 and Dootnne of Buddhism,” Yol UT, p S96, 
Foneanx^ “Bgy ohher nd pa,’* Yol U , p 84, Har^, "Bluina],” / o But there 
are also many phrases to he met with tending to establi^ their mBrntyp 
and the Buddha himself is reported to have said is unpossihla to 
reckon the bodies I have possessed *' Foe kone ki, pp 67, 818, Hodgson, 
"Uluatrationa^” p 66 The number in the text is aocordipg^ an mstsnoe 
rather of the latter bebe^ and the term khrag nuglit be an abremtion 
from khrag-khngf hundred (housoiid milbone,** whioh is also used to 
signify any indeflmtefy large number See Osomn's Diotioiiary, voee Khmg- 
khng 
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once uttering this name, shall* purify Scorn all sins com- 

I 

mitted in anterior existences. 

"I adore the Buddha Mar-me-mdzad,^ *who has done 
so eighteen thousand times. Once uttering this name 
shall purify from the sins committed by pollution Tdth 
the properties of lower msa 

“I adore the Buddha Bab-tu-baivba, who is known 
(to have been bom) 16,000 times Once uttering this 
name shall confer absolution, and purify &om all sins 
committed s^amst parents and teachers 

“1 adore the Buddha sKar-rgyal, who has been bom 
ten milhon three thousand times Once uttering this 
name shall purify from all sins committed by polluting 
one’s sdf with sacred ridbes 

“I adore ihe Buddha ^M-*rgyal-po, who has been 
bom ei^teen thousand times. Once utterii^^ this 
name riiall panfy ficom all sms of theft, robbery, and 
the bke. 

adore the Buddha Fadma-’phags-pa, who has been 
bom fifteen thousand times Once uttering tiiia name 
shall punfy firom all sins committed by polluting one’s 
self with, and coveting, the riches belonging to Ghoxtens.^ 


> JhSans&ntDiJpaiik&ra TliiBname.**the hnnmopB^^ ib applied tn an 
Bndd ha who, according to Tcumer arid said to hare been the twenty- 

fourth teacher of the Bnddha law pienoiu to 8alc]r8nmni, to whom he was 
the first to give a definite assurance of his fixinre Bnddhadb^ Tomer 
"Eatrsots fejm the Attahata,*' Jonm As Soc. Beqg, VoL VUL, p 789- 
Hardy’s Mannal, p In Hodgson’s list (Bliistratunu^ p 135), however! 
he u the first Bnddha of the ada^ period and the mnth predecessor of 
Sfikyamoni— Hardy’s texts allege him to have lived KXyXK) yeaw; the 
Nippon Pantheon (try Hofmann m v. Siebbld’a "Besehreib^ von Japan,” 
vol V, p 77) aays that hia stay vjjfmi earth lasted 840 InUxons of years 
* About Ghortens see Chapter Xm 
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"I adore iihe Baddlia Kohx-’dm-ne’i-rig*/ who has 
been bom niDety millions of times Once ntteiisg f^IrTg 
name shall purify all sms committed,...^ 

“I adore the Buddha,” who has been bom ninefy 
fhousaud times. 

“I adore the Buddha ^Od-ftsrung,^ who has been bom 
nine hundred thousand times 

adore the Buddha Bje-ba-phrag-gangaVAlung-^- 
bje-zoa-snjed-l^-grangs-dang-mnjBni-pa^niam 

“1 adore the Buddha Eun-du-^s*-pa*la-sogs-pa- 
iRts'han-tha^dad-pa, who has been bom a thoasand 
times. 

”I adore the Buddha *Jam-bn-dul-va, who has been 
bom twenty* thousand times 

“I adore the Buddha pSei>indog-dri-med- od*zer, who 
has been bom sizfy-two thousand times 

“I adore the Buddha dVang-po*i-fgyal-po’i-fgyal- 
tnt^hau, who has been bom eighty -four thousand 
times 

"I adore the Buddha Kji-ma*i-snying-pp, who has 
been bom ten thousand five hundred times 

1 Sazu&nt ’garni 006 of Uie eazlxest duoples of Sfil^rsniiim, v 2 n> 
irin tech the Bnddba law at a retj remote period. See Butbob^ "IieliOtiis 
de la Bonoe hoi/* p 326, Gvoma, “life of As Bea, TeiL XX, 

p 298 

« BiTifaetan follow the two wordr fsio^ “jios^e^*’ and "tobcnl 
m ml or hotter” As these two words hare no ^vparest oonsezuni, I hare 
onatted them m the tezL 

* Here the Bnddha ie not celled nama 
4 In Sanskrit ESijBpi^ sriio is mewed as the third Bnddha of the 
penod, or the immediate predecemor of SaJ^aminn; particalars “ 
nsbriiTt race, age^ dmu^les, dje, are to he found m Cwmm^ « Jaidjn^ -As 
Bes, ToL xi, p 416, and Foe koue ki, p 180 
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“1 adore the Buddha Zhi*>ba3sni(&sad-pa who has heeu 
bom aizl^-’two thousand timea 

"1 adore all these Buddhas^ together with the assembly 
of the Smvakas,^ and Bddhisaitvas.^ 

“All these (Buddhaa* stories) are oontaiued iu the 
trealiBe Bom-parhiga” (a part of the E]aujur).‘ 

“I adore the victonous,^ ihe TatJ^igatc^ the vanq[uisher 
of the enen^, the very pure, the perfect Buddha Biti- 
ohheu>*rgyal-po’i*Tndzod. Once to utter this name 
takes away the ^s whidi would cause one fhrther 
existeuce. 

adore the victorious, the Tathf^ta^ the vauqxuidier 
of the enemy, the very pure, the perfect Buddha Bin- 
chhen-’od-kyi-rgyal-pO“ine-^od“i»b-tu-gsal-va. Once to 
utter this name takes away the nns conuuitted iu one 
existence by polluting one^s self with the nches of the 
dergy/ 

adore the victorious, the Tathagata, the vanquidier 
of the enemy, the very puret, the perfect Buddha sFoa- 
dang-me-tog-la-<fvang-ba-stob5‘>hyi-rgyal*po. Once to 

^ In Tibetan iiyon4bos^ “auditor.” Bj tha 'word is designated in the 
ancient robgions boolcB a duuple of Sfi&yamam, as also an earlier 
to his law. In the Ister sacred -wnhngi li u applied to Bnddhists irho had 
abandoned the world and tomad ascetics See pp» ISj 149 

* In Tibetan bgrang-dthttb-sems^^pa* The M^ySna books apply this 
name to every follower of the Bnddhiat &iih, the lay members are oidled 
“fiddbisattvas who remde in them honsea,** the aaeetic^ “BddhuBttvss who 
have renocsfied the world” 

* As an exaxnpte of the contents of snob desenphve stones see Csoma’k 
Anatysu, As Bea^ VdL XX., p 415 

* Bi Tibetan tChom-Man-das, m Samiknt Bhagavan 

* In Tibetan dge^dnn, also ptonoonfied Gendtm, a general for the 
"deigyi*’ respecting whose msirtaiions see Gh^et Xn 
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utter this name takes away the sms conmutfced by 
violation of the moral lam 

"1 adore the victorious, the Tathagata, the vanquisher 
of the enexqy, the very pure, the perfect Suddha Ganga’i- 
Alang«gi-hye-ma-snyed-bye-ba-phrag-tygyah-grang5- 
dang-mnyam-par-des-pa Once to utter this name 
takes away the sins committed m one existence by 
takiDg life 

‘‘I adore the victorious, the Tathagata, the vanquisher 
of the enemy, the very pure, the perfect Buddha Bon** 
chhen - rdo - xje- d^al- firtan-riimg-’did-va-pha-rol-gyinstobs- 
rab-tu-’joms-pa Once to utter this name makes one 
equal in rehgious ment to him who has read over the 
royal precepts.^ 

“I adore the victorious, the Tathagata, the vanquisher 
of the enemy, the very pure, the perfect Buddha yZi- 
6»jed-ngeS“par-rnam-par-gnon-pa Once to utter this 
name takes away the sms committed in one existence 
by evil desire. 

**I adore the viotonous^ the Tathagat^ the vanquisher 
of the enemy, the very pure, the perfect Buddha Bm- 

(dihfla-2la-’od"5kyabs -gnas-dfun-pa -f^gra-las-rDam-par- 

rgyal-ba Once to utter this name takes away the 
iCTTia which would cause the suffermgs in the hdl mSFar- 
med * 


1 ih Tybeton 6ka* This word means “praoepV* tod » ^ 

{^ned to ihfi poles enacted to the Lamas, the meaning ^ 

Sgly i8,aiat the anpphtots ahall he eotmtod amongst the priests and 

~ orhelL 

Caoma’s and Sohnudtfk Diobonanea About the hells see P 92 
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“1 adore the victonooB, the Tathagata^ the Yaaquiaher 
of the ^eoiy, the very pure, the perfect Buddha Bin- 
(hhea-^tsag-tor-chaiL Once to utter this name lemoYes 
the danger of hdi^ bom in any of the bad grades of 
Godstenoe/ and the most perfect body of a god or man 
shall be obtained 

“I adore the Yictorions, the ISathSgata^ the vanquisher 
of the enemy, the very pur^ the perfect Buddha rGyal-ha- 
rgyarmt^ho’i4Efhog5-dang-&(ha8-parrnam. It is said that 
once to utter thifi name purifies firam the sin of peijnxy, 
and firom all sans oonmdtted by the mind (bad feelings) 
through lusty decmt, and the hke. 

"I adore the victorious, the Tathfigata, the subduer of 
his enemy, the very pure, the perfect Buddha Ts hei-bom- 
pa-dzm-pa-mam, 

**May these Buddhas, dehver all animcd beings feom 
the horrarB of untixnely death.^ 

adore eH the victorious, the Tath&gats^, the van- 
quishers of the enemy, the very pure, the perfect Buddhas, 
the past, the not arrived (fiatare), and the present 
Buddhas.* 

“I adore the protector of the creatures, Idiu-^gruhs, 
the hero; Guru Padma; dPal Ba-ro-va; dPal Bi-ma-la- 


> IheBndaSiaU eonut ox Uanu of exiatenee. tliOBe in hdl, the bnit^ 
Amr, and Tideg, «ra considered as tied enstencea, those of sum end god as 
fhe good grades 

* See p m 

* An aiiBlogons phrase to one ooourmig at Uie conuneiicement of the 
addiesa; its meaning was explained at p. 186 
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mitra; Fandita A^-ti-sha/ &c ; together 'with the eucces- 
eion of holy Lamas * 

“(This book) sDig-lfshngs^ffBQr^'kjis-spvi^gn is able 
to subdue, .to bum, to destroy hell. It will be a 
coufiolation to the animatod beings in that period of 
distress and misery, “ \rhen in the (places for the) re- 
presentatives of the Buddha, of his precepts, and of his 


* Thctu are ladjsii ptic«U vho wero very edebrated for their seal mtfia 
propagatioa of Buddhieni, with tbo exception of hvisynh, the first of this 
senes, thej rU took an oettve part in spreading its doetnnn Uimnghont Tibet 
Ziiignib^ in Sanskrit ITiEgfinona, is regarded as the founder of the Hshfijirisia 
systeis Seo p 80 Gnm Pa^a » the fanons tescher Fsdxna Sambhava, 
who was sent for hy king Tfaisnmg dc tsan, and is said to haro reached 
Tibet Av 747. Biroala nutm also came to Tibet in aoeordanee with an 
umtation from this king See Scbraidt in “Ssanang Ssetsei^" p 856 
Ka-ro-To, who is anmnerated beforo Bimala sutn, most donbUess hare 
been eontemporaneoiia with htzn and Padnia Sambhara. Pandita Atish^ the 
last of the senes, fass a great repatafion for re-csfaWishiDg Buddhism after 
the penecntions of its foaowem andcr the r«gns of Langdbsnaa and b« 
snoeessora (902-71) 


» The Tibetan hla-ina-dain-pa-hfHmd, is an honorary title appUed to the 
pnesta with whom originated a spceiBc qrstem of Boddhism In a snbse- 
qDcnt sentence, and in the doonment relating to the fonndalion o£ the 
Himis monastery, we*diaH find them called “Foimdalion-lainas," in Tibetan 
rtsa-raVdla-ma. 


» In Tibetan 5skal-ba'Sqpg-nu According to the notions of the Bad- 
dbifta, as weU as of the Brahmans, the nmvene^ whidi is withont beginning or 
end, IS pcnodically destroyed and oonstmeted ^gaii^ these rorolattonspsaaii^ 
through fonr diffisrent penodi^ or Kalpas, w. the penods of formation, Md 
of the oontmoaaca of formation; and those of the desbnclioD, Md 
aiipominee of fbu nmvone. Here the HUp. of ^rtoa » ^o ried ^ 
uid It 1> H/retold thet men eheU obleio ataolotjon ftom hie eme ly 
tba boot He tunveno u diMoleed and conmnied by the po wm eran, 
mier, and rad, which afitet i(a enfaw deatrndion m aaty-foor at ^ ^ 
its Bobstance The moral condition of man previous to the sweral agen 
cobuhb ioto ooboo >a alMed » foUowa -Befora the dertroefa im by water , 
eaulty or Yiolenea pieraila la tha world, before ^ by ^ 
and Wore that by wind, ignorance, men 

A. MmA a« Hfcfil., Td. n, w hmb 
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morcyi^ f| (b^ cut BtuJb voiven. of cotton, and “wort 
it, when cat, to garments; when there they take meat; 
when there they Ifaj and trade wifc goods; when the 
Gelongs’ break down inhaHted places; when the astro- 
logers* invoke good fortnne;^ when tiie Boopo* carry 
with (listen to) the secret xx^ystical sentences 

(Dharai^}; when the Qehshi are the commanderB in 


1 Thia plirase u to be enaontood w a sort of predietiDn that Che temples 
sban be desecrated by srarUlyiiefl^^ for it is in the temples that are pot 

np toe ttoree repcesentabres fftbetanTensnnmi) of the Baddha, bis pseoept^ 
a^ iuB meroy. 

The Baddha is Sgoted as a atatoe, a bes-teUet or a phstnre. Hie 
piotores hai^ down £rain the uross-beams of tiie rooi; or are iraoed on the 
walls; the statoes and bas*rdiefii shovr bun m a nitui^ attsUide, and are 
placed behind the altar in a taoeu The pieoepte irbkh be beqjoea&ed to 
man after fais departaie fr om earthi are qfmbolued by a booh, wbidt lies 
i^on a lower st^ of the altar, or tests •apou. a idutf soq^ded fiwm the 

toot Bl8mer(7,orindimiteddu^,«ldoheimbledbimtoobtamt]MBaldim 
rank of a Buddha, in order to lead man to salvation, is dgmSed hj a Qiortea, 
a pyramidal dhest containing t^ic^ ^iduch dwaya ooeopiea a pnnmnent place 
upon toe altar. See Csoma, ^^Gnummar,” p 17S^ **IBotiin>azy,’* eeee rten;— 
abo Stomidtb LeaSoini. For ftnctoer detaila about images of gods see 
Cluster 23T., for books, see p 80; OiortenB, Ohapter XnL For the plaoe 
which these objects oooupy m temples, I may tetar to toe Qh^ler on the 
twnplei^ and to the view of the intonor of toa tomplo at Jlangn&i^ m 
Gufn Kh6taiim, by my hroCher Ado^e m the ABas to toe **BesaltB ^ a 
Smentifio Itasim** 

■ The term dge-tomg is Bppbed to ordBned priesta, who, however, are 
generally called by the more bononrable title of Lama ^la-ma), a diatiiiolioii 
stncUy beionging oidy to toe sogpeEiora of convents. The Gdcsigs mnst sot 
care fiir ndhes or worldly pr os perity; fhrir breaking down inliaidted places 
may mean, perbape, tbeir fig^bting agEdnet other sumaateneB or againat ridi 
iHim m general. 

* In TUiatan sngBgs<pa, one vetstd «n chorms. 

* la Tkbetan pyang^gagt ; a oeremony of thu natare will be noticed m 
a mbsegneat ehq^. The allnsion here ia to toe ahnae of itasambstitiita 
for prayen. 

* Boii*po fa toe name of the foSowera of toe aeit which adherw m toe 
tomest manner to toe atpersUtfona ideaa tranafhited £rom toe earlier Ttoetan 
creed, comp, pw 74 
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diiof , * wLon the learned and poor (=: £he pnests) live in 
and picside over the nunneries,^ vrhm the Zhanglone’ 
amuse thomsolvcs wiih their daughters-in^law, when 
men destroy (eat) the meat destined for the manes of 
the dead; when the head Lamas eat the meat prepared 
for ofTonxigs/ when men cut themselves off from the 
vital pnnciplo (commit suicide^} , when bad actions 
increaso upon earthy when the song Mam shall be 
returned in answer;* when the calves of the Dzo' breed 
shall devastate (the fields), when men covet the goods 
of others, when the saints* travel and estabhdi trade; 


^ J9go-2vhcff,abrQv2atcd fitim iIg«i*iHU-d>heS’’^je]ii* in Sanskrit Kalyftnaiiisin, 
mcnniDif a learned pneel, a Inond to virtoe. It u hardfy necenoiy to say that 
the fnnctionB ofannbtao duel do not ngreo very wdl with tbe doncsl character 
* Tho priLsta are not allowed to liavo intercooivo with woueoj bat the 
Txolntion of this precept la but too probable Iqr tfaeir dwelling under the aame 


rool with nuns 

• IShang, *‘a materna^nncIe;" blon, uagutratG^ an officer, a nobleman,' 
tho two worda in connexion dceignaCo a saan of snpenor rank. 

• The Tibetan hoa can, which ic explained m tho dicbonanea aa "meati 
a of thick potago, dough, or paate mode of the jned or flour of par^d 
gmina ” As an inatance of its nao for food in general ace tho detmla in 
llcrmaim’a “Gloaaary,” a v Zankhar, in Vol in, of the “ReaBlte,” and 

B A Soc, 18G2 ^ j 

» DcUveninco from exiatenco la only tho conaegaence of good actw, 
Imt auicido iB alao in the opinion of tho Naddhiata a had achon, * 

rc-birth m a lower degree a* one of ita conaeqncnoea, emeo the ama 

expiation ofwhieh tho preaent exiatenco had to be endured, are not yet at^ 

for, and also a now enmo la committed In the period of miaeiy 
ID tho text, however, alao thia moral law will be overiooked 

• By Mmi the famona aix-^yllable prayer Om mam padmo num, » 
Jewel in the Lotna Amen,*’ la to he nade^atood, the allnaion in o 
refera to ita oonverwon into a pillar aong 

r mUao, a mixed breed, the oflbpnng of a Yak {boagfMuna) 
common Mian ZbelmVow, In the langoage ctf the 
called Chttbn The Dsoe are one of the few mixed ^emea wbi 
of propagaUon, and ihay onlniimber m ^ ^ 

» In Tibetan nal-jor, in Sanaicnt YogfidhSiya, a aaml| a de» .erenUi 

namoornrel.gHm.Lt.wh«dieiuoyeda^^ 

eentnxy a n — Beapecting ita hietoiy «nd rdigiona toneta, aee u^pw^ 
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wlxesi fraud is committed 'with measure^ and 'weight, 
when the 'Chinese trade with httle children (which th^ 
would obtain from the Tibetans); when under the gates 
(of the temples) dlnsoiy miraoles (sorcery) shall be 
practised; when men eat and drink and care but for 
thiR actual existence; when there shall be no more 
gratuities; when the time shedl arrive that old customs 
are disturbed (changed); when men shall be ^ven up 
to the ravages of war and the enemy; when frost, had, 
and drought abnll £i|Kread (make general) foanine;^ when 
men and beii^ shall have to suffiar from bad 

actions:’ then, m this period of distress and misery this 
sDig-tshag.^jfter'^hhos will be an ablation for every kind 
of sin which has been accumulated in tbe meantime; 
all animated beiugB shall read and on account of it 
all sms shall be wiped away”* 

Translation of the second part. 

^‘Enihrined in the sacred box at the time of the 
utiermg of benedictions ’ 

‘‘In this period of distress and misery, when many 

^ The TiheUnt hre^ aUio pronounced pare, as, aooording to CsomaVt Diebonaty, 

dry meaBore, the tventaetiL perl of a Tibetan fanaltel 

* Some ^ords eso hn^ illegible. 

* Vor the BuddhUt Uieory on the mflueace of good end bed eohons tu>on 
’woU'hemi^ see p 93 

^ The last fbnr hnes of the onguul text hare been ao mndi azgnred diet 
only a few of the words could be decaphered, enough, however, remauiuig 
to giro a cine to the meamog. 

* With reference to tbe rdigunu ntes end oeremomea connected with the 
orecUon of CSaortens, aee CSaapter XUT. 
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living beings shall suffer and sigh for dehveronce, these 
benedictions shall afford great advantages to suiners 
The sms 'which anso from discord and dispute among 
the inhabitants of tins monastery* shall be taken away 
through them 

“These blessmgs, if i*ecited on the 8th, 15tb, and 
30th of every month, punfy most surdiy from the five 
groat cnmes,’ and from all sins, and dehver from the 
SIX kinds of hell. The 84,000 great emblems of the 
essence of the sublime doctrine shall be the same with 
eveiy bemg. ’ The mind of man shall become unchangeably 
directed towards attainmg the sanctify of a Buddha, 
ho shall gam the energetic will of the Buddha, and 
shall in the end obtain the advantages of a Buddha 
himselfi 

“This is the end of the Idahfiyana Sfltra ^ig-bAags- 

gsex^gyM-sspu-gn. 

“ All beings be blessed'” 


• Til® name of the monsvteiy i» not giren in the ongmaT, whidi onb 
BayB^ d'gou’^a "a monastef^** 

• The five great crimes of the Bnddhitte are t The taking of life, 2 

8 Adultery, 4 X^ng, 5 Draricennem See Biinioiif,“lietiia dele Bonne ixw, 

P ^7, Hjardy, **iIiBnnal of Bnddhism,” Chapter X, p 488 

• T»ii« pliruo r^foni ta may be eeen from tte aegnel, to toe 
mgo. of . Bodaha-e beeufy Tbay are genenOIy .totod to ha 80^ 
brt other books, as e j tbo agjaHshher-roI-pa (tonshted by Foo^ 

D 108) aive 84, whidi, la the present (ieatu% have been nmltiplied by 
Krfto rf 84,^ » a Ikvoanto 
uiQins to ba nsed m the sama way “ 

niUiona” fp 18 ( 0 , “8 W“”“® „«„,•» nnialisr 

Zaitreehna^ der Ohmesan,” p M», as iba derngnalmn 
Iba extont. fluctac... and ^ 

^8. the prolongation of tha age of maakmd co^ne. for 84^00 
Sea Hardy, “Mannal," Chapter I , Foe fame ki, p 187 
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(Three BhEranSa, in corrupi Sanshiit, now follow. The 
first Bharani is a n^tic inrocation of Doijesempa, Sanskrit 
V^rasattva (see p 50 ); in the second Dl^tani is condensed 
the belief in four trafhs (see p. 16 ); the third Dha- 
rant is redted at the inaagnration of temples; now 
the text oontmnes.^ 

‘‘By means of these invocations the creatores become 
perfect in the two collections;^ they shall be pnrified 
from then gins and blessed with the digmty of a most 
perfect Buddha. 

(A. fonrth Dh&xani fellows). 

“This (Dharaid) is laified (granted) as a fevonr^ to 
the wanderers in the orb for not having paid reverence 
to parents — instead of thaakfolly remembering fevours 
received — ^nor to the holy Foundation-Lainas,* who have 
obtdined perfisciion laj virtues. 

“All sinB committed by taking bfe, together witk the 
transgressions accumulated m previous existences, the 
sms of lying, envy, and wickedness winch proceed from 
the imnd — all these sins are abolished by this sublime 
doctnne. 

“Most perfect Sages, be gracious and dement, if 1 
should not have rendered rightly the fetters of the 

‘ The traiucr^tion of these three DhaifiiiaiB hea been Ofimtted from con- 
taderahons* of brenfy. 

* he Tflxefsxi ts*liogEfr<9iWis; by tfaaa tenn is nuderetood the oombiiiatio& 
of the hid^eet petfeotiGn m the pncttce of Tirioesi and the highest degree 
of frisdom, boOi of whidi ore zesersed fat the Boddhas; bat stn^le men can 
etiam this sabhmesi renk hy following the path reveeled hy SShyannim and 
his a^owledged predecessors 

* It dehven fi^om the sms specified 

* In Tibetan rtea-Tsi-hla-ina, in a foregoing passage they were a^led 
Ma>iBa<dam*pa-&rgyiid See p 186 
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alphabet' M-rgan-5de-^l-7do-z;|eliaB\mtteziit PraiBed 
be this dieet^ that he may gam entire dehverance from 
his sins. This sDig-frahags-pser-gyis-spu-gn has been com- 
pleted in two days'’ 

1 For explanation of thn sentence I refer to p. 5G 
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THE TIBETM PMESTHOOD 


IffAiwmtArjt COBTAimtD AT BkPOBSB OV EmcffSAB TEAVBtLEBS.-^FinroAllByJIAL 
SXBKEH>--OBaAiaBAn(nr OF SHE CtKEOT.— PrillfiipJ®* 
of its flinoiigst tho X4tiiU0**~^ixinlwr of 

IiemBi.<-4)eeiipaboiu.-->]het^l)re88 


Reports of European Trsvellera 

Br Tjamaimm EoiopeanB designate that peculiar fonn 
of Suddhifiia whidi developed itself fifom Taoubhapa’s 
institatioiis in Tibet and soon spread over all Oentnd 
Asiai where it took deep root. Onr knowledge of this 
most modem form of Buddhism is also of no long date; 
for to penetrate into Tibet was always a matter of great 
dijOBculiy, both on account of tiie impediments presented 
hy the general great elevation of Ihe conntcy, as also 
hy the jealous and hostile fodmgs of the natives towards 
fortigners. The supremacy giadnalty' obtained by the 
Chinese Government has but increased the difficulty; 
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even quite receniQj it has proved its hostile disposition, 
notwithstanding the treaties signed .after the last war in 
China * 

The first Europeans who penetrated into Tibet were 
Christian missionaries In the year 1624 a Jesmi^ Fater 
Antomo de Andrada, travelled as &r as Ghabrang, the 
capital of the Ghige distnct of Gn4n Ehdrsum, the Baja, 
or Gyalpo, of which was very favourably inclined towards 
him. The first who reached Lhdssa, the centre of the 
Lamaio church, 'were Gie Jesuits Albert Pomlle and 
Johann Ghruber, who, m 1661, returned ftom Chma vi4 
Tibet and ESndost&n to Europe The next who followed 
tTinm were the Capncme patres Josepho de Asonh and 
Erancisco Maria de Toon, who started fi»m Bengdl m 
the year 1706 and safely readied Lhdssa In 1716 the 
Jesuit Desiden agam penetrated up to Lhassa from the 
west, through Eashmir and Ladak The most important 
event for our knowledge of Tibetan Buddhism was the 
Cinpiiffltip mission under the snpermtendance of Horadio 
de la Penna, who, with five compamons, amved at 
in the year 1741, flieir efforts to propagate the 
raiwafaftti feith had but httle success, though they were 
kindly received by the Tibetan anthoritiee They collected 
much valuable information ooncemmg the geogra^y of 
the country and the history, religion, manners and customs 
of the inhahitante Horacio do la Penna was partieiilarty 
diBtmgniBhea by an ardent zeal in the cause of Chnstumiiy, 


• 1 aUnds to the cue of Clapt Smyth, for whom no 
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he translated into Tibetan a catecMsm of the Cimstian 
faith, the Doctrine Christiana of Cardinal Belanmno, the 
Thesanms Doctrinse Christianse of Tarlot^ and he also 
compiled a Tibetan -Italian dictionaiy. The materials 
bron^t home by this mission, which a few years after- 
wards was obliged to leave Lh4ssa, were examined by 
Pater Antonio Geoigi, who in fais carious “Alphabetum 
Tibetannm,” Bomse 1762, undertook to prove by com- 
parative philology the opimon entertained by the mis- 
sionaiies, that Lamaism was a corrupted form of 


In Ihe year 1811 Manning, according to Princep, made 
an attempt to pass throng Tibet into China; but he 
was stopped at Lhassa, and not being permitted to go any 
farther, he was obhged to turn back.' In 1845 two Lazanst 
misaionanes, Hue and Gabet^ again reached Lhissa from 
Moi^lia; but after a short stay, they also had to leave this 
capital, and were escorted to Macao by a Chinese ofScer. 

Since the commencement of this century various 
journeys have been undertaken into Bhutan, Sfkkim, and 
the western districts adjoining the Bntish temtones. 
Parhcularly predous are also the pubUcafions of Fallas, 


^ BUter, *<l}ie Brdlnmde Yon Anexi,^ Vol H ,|ip 43a^ H Fnno^ ^'Tibe^ 
Tintar 7 Mongolia,” London l85i, p 17. For an intereBtmg coneeiion of tbe 
nevs of mums ndmonsnea on ihia see Matsden's note to ^‘Moroo 

^o*s Travela,” p 240 Ibe Popes Itad hoped the Capneme mission would 
piose of Teiy geeat impartanco for the propagation of Cbristunufy in Central 
Asm, and had supported them m every way. Pope CSemena IX nmed a parti- 
color Breve coneeinhig Tibet (Bitter, 1 p. 48^, and the nomination of a 
VicanoB apostohena for Lb6sea atill tabes place The **Annii8trio PontiSao,” 
Boma ises, p 243, gnrea as the gentleman in charge of this ofiSce Mons^ore 
^locomo Lme Thomine Bemastires, nommated Mandi 27, 1846; he u at the 
oame time the Bishop in jMirftMra tft/de7ttfm of Smopolu m Cdtcie 
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detailing the information obtained by him in Sussian 
Mongolia; and those of Klaproth — }ns trandakon of the 
descnption of Tibet ly a Chinese officer, as ivell as the 
results of his investigations connected imth his travels 
in the regions of the Kaukasus All the vanons nano- 
tives treat pnncipBlly of the hierarducal sjrstem, the 
regulations and social habits of the clergy and the re- 
ligious estabhdunents, the notices on religious ceremonies 
are very rare Ih addition to the above-mentioned 
sources of information, which have been laid under con- 
tribution in my endeavour to define, in the following 
chapters, the nature and diaractexdstics of the Tibetan 
pnesthood and the insktutions connected therewith, 1 
have also been enabled to turn to good account the 
observatLons made by my brothers during their travels 
m the Eastern HimtUaya and in Central and Western 
Tibet^ in the years 1855 to 1857 


Fundamental laws 

It 16 very probable that in the earhest peijods of 
Buddhism all those who embraced this rehgion, abandoned 
the world and assisted their master, as much as lay in 
their power, m propagatmg his feitfa Those who, after 
having heard Sfil^amuni ezplam his doctrmes, desired 
to become Buddhists, were first obliged to make an ex- 
plicit declaration to that effect^ whereupon the teacher 
proceeded to cut off their hair and beard, and then in- 
vested them with the rdigions garments, whereby th^ 
were received mto the commumiiy of the fmtbfuL Later, 
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when the number of Buddhists had increased, the neophite 
was placed for instruction under the charge of an elder 
disciple, a practice whidh became general after Sakya^ 
muni’s death. The distmetion between lay brothers and 
priests, and the important dogma that only the latter, 
as having renounced the world, can obtain Nirvana, 
was certainly not introduced tiU after Sakyamuni’s 
dealh, although he himself had zecogmzed mendicants, the 
receivers of alms, who are forbidden to eat other food 
fhan that which has been xeceiYed under certain con- 
ditions (one bdng that it has been given in the form of 
alms); and Jious^olders, the givers of alms, who thereby 
gam merit, but by him both these classes were admitted 
with equal rights to the advantages promiBed to his 
followers. But already the earher schools (the Hinayana 
sect) exduded lay brothers from attaining to the per- 
fection of an Arhat, and to Nirvana; the Mah&^lna system 
admits them, but the present sects of Tibet again raised 
that strongly marked barrier between the laify and the 
pnests, dei^iring to the former the possibility of attaining 
to the rank of a Buddha; they may attain NirvSna, but 
th^ cannot become “a blessuig to the world The 
ascetics are styled in the sacred books Bhikdius, Sramanas, 
Sr&vakas, Arhats; and the lay followers, the devotees, 
Upasakas (in Tibetan Genyen); in the JibhaySna Sutras 
the latter are also called “Bodhisattvas who reside in 
their houses,” the former ‘‘Bddhisattvas who have re- 
nounced the world.” 

^ See fp. S7, sg, log. Compete alio Hodgson, **IUtuitetion8,” p. 98 
Hordy, <*3S8stern Monednsm,” p 12 
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The early disciples of Sakyamuiu are generally re- 
presented as Trandeiing about mth their royal master, 
others, in consequence of his frequent exhortations to 
lead a solitazy li£^ are said to have retued to the forests 
and woods which surround the settlement^ or to have 
lived m sohtary and forsaken bouses, which they only 
left on certain periods in order to betake themselves to 
Sabyamuni and listen to his words Large regular as- 
semblies, which probably date back as &r as Sakyamum 
himself, took place when the rainy season was over, 
during the rams Sakyamum bmiBfilfj as wdl as his im- 
mediate followers and the hermit-disciples, had taken 
up their abode in the houses of wdl-mtentwued person^ 
and had devoted themsdves to meditations on such parts 
of the doctnne as they bad not yet clearly understood, 
they also employed part of their tune in the instruction 
of their entertainers. At the assemblies above men- 
tioned the Bhikshus reported their success m gaming 
neophites:, discussed various dogmas and requested a 
solution of any doubts with which they may have been 
troubled 

Ongmally such assemblies were held m the open air, 
flie Viharas, in the sense of monastenes, m which fliey 
Tni gTif. otherwise have taJren plac^ did not come mto 
existence till a much later period The word Yihfirm 
according to its etymological denvatioii, denotes a place 
•where the Buddhists assembled, and it is m this s^ 
that this term IS used jn the Sutras, or books considered 
to contain the words of Sakyamnni, whichalwayshegm thus^ 
“■When Sakya happened to be (yiharati smn) at a place. 
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but later tbis name -was applied to those houses in whidi 
the priests met, and where strangers and the ascetics 
(who went about collecting alms) found an asylum* The 
meaning of the word became more ifestiicted still, and 
subsequently given to monasteries only, or to those 
rdi^;iouB establishments, m which those who once enter 
them are bound to remain for life It is impossible 
to determme exactly the vanons periods during whidi 
Yiharas took Ihe form of meeting-houses or, later, 
of monasteries. In the Bjumyana books on discipline 
they are mentioned only as an appendix to the chapter 
on the seats, and th^ were probably erected later than 
the temples, the first of which is said to have been 
built in the period of Upagupia, who hved in the third 
century BC. The violent attacks of the Brahmans must 
soon have convinced the Buddhist clergy of the advan- 
tages to be derived from association; rules were then 
drawn up for life in community and for subordination, 
and the beginning of monastic institatioiis was thus made, 
which latter were, however, in Indi^, even m thdr final 
perfection, widdy different from those of Tibetan mon- 
achism at the present day. In earlier times each Yih§xa 
had its own adnmustration and its own ddef, and was 
independent of the others; and it was so evea in the 
seventh century, when Hinen Thsang resided iu India; a 
bifii^archy so thoroughly organized as we now fini^ in 
Tibet, was never known in ^ 

' See Bnnunif, '‘IntrodnctioB/* pp 282 aeq^ 279 ees, 286, Hetdy, 
"Eastern Honadumj" ICL, IV, XUL, VTtas^m, “Der Bnd- 

oluBmua” pp 45, 96 Compare aho Barihfilmy 6t Hilatte, “Le Bonddha 
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Hierarchical sjstem 


The first organisatioii of the Tibetan clergy dates 
from King Thisrong de tsan (728 — 86 ad), of whom the 
Bodhimor says that "he gave the deigy a firm consh- 
tution and divided it into dasses.”^ But the devdopment 
of the present hierarchical system, which whs independent 
of these ancient inshtutions, dates fit>m the fifteenth 
century. In 1417 the femous Lama Tsonkhapa founded 
the Grdidan monastery at Lhassai and hecame its supenor, 
the great authority and lepniation he had emoyed, 
devolved upon his successors in the abbotdnp of tins 
monastery, who, down to the present day, are believed 
to have been men of particular sanctify But ihese 
abbots were soon superseded in infiuence by the Dalai 
Lama’ at Lhdssa (now the hi^iest in rank of fhe Ti- 
betan pnefithood), and by the Panchen Binpocihe at 
Tashilhdnpo,* who are both considered to be of divine 


0 fc sa religion,” p 299 Wilson, "Bnddha end Bnadhism," P j*® 
pnnoiFal cave temples were proliaWy excavated m the pen^ 
eommeneemeni of the Christian era to the fifUi centaiy ate It It ^ 
hardly be added that the sacred liooto whidi represent “““ 

to have filt the neeessxly of matitating head pnesfcs ete mteipeWeiL 

I Sohmidt, "Ssaaang Saetsen,” p S66, cotbp P ^ „ - 

« Dalu Lama is the title which the Mongolians gwo to hnn, Uaw ^ 
Mongohaii word meaning ocean, Iiama or ooirectty Mam^ « «« 

SoloB, “ITeber a« 

The Enropeans became &miliar with this tern ftom the 
Brnghbontu.,^ of «*>•«? 

«juth«artofDig*rcln,“thafoiir-loiuea{l^?) of 

„yown riaJda-cbheB), tte II, 

See the map of INwner, "Bmbaasgr , ^ goa Beng , 

Ip ^ 171 Hodgaon, -Abongme. of the Jonm As, Boa 

Vid XXV, p BOA 
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oripn, and arOj consequently, regarded more in the light 
of gods than of mortal beings This assumed divine 
origin pves thesm a character totally different from that 
of the Pope of the Boman Catholic church; hat then, on 
the other hand, neither of them lias such a 'widely-spread 
acknowledged supremacy as that enjoyed by the Pope 
of Borne. 

The Dalai Lama is viewed as an incarnation of the 
Dh 3 ani Bodhisattra Cbonrcsi, who is supposed to effect 
his rc-incorporation by a beam of light which issues 
from his body and enters the indi\idual whom he selects 
for his re-descent.^ The Panchen Bmpoclte is considered 
to be an incarnation of Chenresi’s celestial father, Ami- 
tabba * There is o story relating that T«onkliapa himself 
had ordered bis two pnndpal disciples to take upon them- 
selves a mortal form in an uninterrupted senes of re- 
births, and to watch over the propagation of the Buddhist 
faith and the maintenance of its purity;’ and according 
to this account^ it was Tsonkhapa who created these two 
principal clerical dignities But wo leam from Gsoma^s 
Chronological Tables, that Gredun Grub (bom 1389 AuD. 
died 1473) was the fiist^ who assumed the title of 
Gyelva Binpoche, "Bis precious Majesty,” which is applied 
to the Dalai Lama only; Gedun Grub is, therefore, 
to he considered the first Dalai Lama, and not the 
Dharma Binchen, the successor of Tsonkhapa in the 
chair of the Gildau monastery. In the year 1445 he 


’ **De8cnption da Tabet,” Moor. Jemm ABiatiqae 1890, p 230* Comp p 88 

* See about the dogma of Bbyaiu Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, p 51. 

* Aibctten der rues Slianon in Pehingy Vol I , p 818. 
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alw built tlio laigo nioiiasteiy of Tabhiliinpo^ whose 
abbots n«u,acd tbo tiUo of Panchen Rmpoclio, «tlie groat 
tcaclior-jcwel and who claimed with much success the 
same divine nature and temporal power as that fall then 
enjoyed by the Dalai Lama alone Ho shares an equal 
authority and soreroignty ns the Dalai Lama, but m 
ccclosinsHcal nffnin,, even m his own temtones, his words 
are considered less divine, his facidfacs mfenor to those 
of llio Dalux Lama 


Tho fifth Gjrolva Binpochc^ ^gAg^fln^^Lobzan^Gjamifii]^ 
a most ambitious man, bent to tlio Koshot Mongolians, 
who hod settled in tho envMons of tho lake Zuku Nor, 
and requested thoir assistanco ngainst tho Tibetan ifi yg 
then residing nt Digarchi, with whom he was at 
war Tho Mongohons conquered Tfbet^ and are said 
to havo XDodo a present of the same to Ngagvang 
Lobznng. This event took place xn the year 1640, and 
it 18 from this moment that we must date the 
of tho tonj^Tuh scvernMotit of the Dalai Damas over all 
Tibet ‘ 


The Dalai Lomas are elected by the dergy, and up 
to (Jio year 1792 these elechons had taken place unin- 
fluenced by the Chinese government, but smee this time 
the court of Pekin, to whom the Dalai Lama is a vexy 
important personage in a political as well os arehgions 
pomt of view, has taken care that tho sons of sudi per- 


> Ctomfl, ‘‘Gnunmar,’* pp 193, 198 IliUer, <*Abicii,” Voblll, pp 274r86 
KoppeOf "DiO Rol d. Buddha,” Vol II, pp 1S9 fi3 Cunmt^hain, "Ii^ak,’'p 889, 
bill audeniood Csoma'a account aa if in tiio ^car 1610 the jM Haiti lAina 
had been caUbbahed, but OBoma deuded]y only allodee to the uotling of 
(bo temporal government with bis ecclcaiaatical aovereisin^* 
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sons only as are known for tibieir loyality and fiddiiy 
skall be elected to iiiis lugb dignily ' 

The next in rank to these sublime Lamas are the 
superiors of severril larger monasteries, of whom some 
are considered as incarnations, others as conunon mortals; 
m either case head Lamas of so high a rank are styled 
Shanpos.* My brothers saw Ehanpos at the mon^teries 
of L&ma Ytiru in Ladak, and at Tholing in Onan 
Ehorsum Th^ were natives of Lhassa, and had been 
appointed by the Dalai Lama’s government for periods 
of from three to six years, at the expiration of which 
time they would retum to Llrissa. The abbots in smaller 
monasteries are elected for hfe by the monks; but the 
election has to be submitted for approval to the Dalai 
Lama, who can either sanction or reject it. 

Other persons superior in rank to the common monks 
are the Budzad, the superintendent of the choral songs 
and TwiBift during the divine service, and the Gtebkoi, who 
has to discipline and order. These dignitaries 

are also elected by the monks, and consiitate, with the 
abbot, the council which regulates the affairs of the 
monastery. Some other dignities which are occasionally 

‘ Oompura for details Hoc, *‘S<mT8ttir8,** Vol L, p 992. Koppos, 1 o , 
p 2i7 

* In Bhat&n the ineaTnated Shanpos liad profited by poUbcal ofocam- 
stanees to insfe s fhenuehres independent of the Dalai Lfuna. The relatioss 
between the nlcr of Bhutan proper, the Dharma Bmpoche (oalled by the 
Hindus Dharma and Idi&ssa seem to bo very loose, and the abbots of 
the moORSfones in soutfaem vsIleyB have also set up pnneipahtaes almost 
independent of the Dboma Bmpoche These Xjamas, styled Lama BSjas 
by Hennsnn's companions, are ^ery jealous of their power, and endeavon^ 
most oitergiGsIly to prevent Hermann fetm entering Bhut&n, by abdnehng 
bjs servants 
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foand in larger monasteries are mere posts of honooTi 
having no direct influence upon the administration * 
The title of Loma^ Tmtten in Tibetan ilama, is ap- 
plied by right to the superior priests only, but just as 
the Arabic word Sheikh, and other titles of honour and 
rank in hiuropean languages, so also the word Lama has 
come to be regarded as a title which courtesy requires 
oue to give to evmy Buddhist pnest^ 

A pairbcular daas of Lamas are the astrologer^ the 
Tsikhau (occaaiozially also styled Eartsi-pa, or Qhakh an = 
ibrtune-teller, JlTigagpa := one expert in dbarms), who aie 
allowed to marry and to wear a peculiar phantastio 
dress. These people are professional fortune-teller^ who 
are officially authonoed to conjure and to exorcise owl 
spirits, on behalf of and to the profit of the cleigy* 

Common tricks, such as vomiting fire, swallowmgkmve^&o, 

are not openly practised, nor would they be allowed, thougji 
in other things these conjurers are permitted to play upon 
the cireduhty of the ignorant multitude to aay extent, 
end derive as much profit therefrom as they can. The 
instruments which they most frequently employ m their 
incantations, are an arrow and a triangle upon which 
sapposed tahsmamc sentences are inscnbed * Amongst 
these astrologers, the Lamas called Ohoichong, who are 
said to be all educated at ihe Garmakhy^ monastery at 


1 Cbmpere Fallsay ‘‘Mongol Volker,” Vot II , pp 117-87- Hoc, 


* Conpuo “Ensteni Wboachiwn,” p 11« 

p 219^ elfltea that he heard the head pneBte of 

Gelong or Gmrn 

t ^or parbcnlata conceming certem ocrcmoniea n 

nsed, ree CSiaptor XY. 


Geiard, “Koonawor" 

tlie monaatenef tty^^ 
a which Oiesethiflgvora 
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and religious establisliments; of Dalha tihat he is the 
tatelaiy god of 'wamors !I3i0 usages of the fire gods 
are yecy generallj met mtih m temples and m the 
private prajing-room of lajmen amulet-boses also not 
unfrequently contam snch representations Ihej are 
also added to an image of the Ihirty-fiTe Buddhas of 
confession (see p. 97), in which they are draTm liduzg 
pbantastic aniTnalB Bihar is riding a red tiger, Ohoichong 
a yePow lion: Dalha a yellcmr horse (Ebyang); Lararg, 
the god of thel^Sgas (see p 31), a blue crocodile, Tocbchw 
a yellovr deer. In other pictures, in winch one of these 
gods is the prindj^al object^ this very one is drawn on 
a larger scale than the surrounding hgnres Such a 
jnctur^ bought by Adolphe at Mfingnang, in Gnan 
Ehorgum, shows Ghoichong extremely fet and three- 
headed, riding a white lion with a blue mane; the figure 
is surrounded by flames” His-side heads are blue and 
criniBon, the central one is, like the body, of flesh- 
colour. 11 m broad hat and some armi^ the symbols of 
his activity, are gilt; his dress is a tiger^s skin, of whidi 
the feet are tied round his neck. In the upper part of 
the picture various domestic anfmaTs are sketched, allud- 
ing to the great merit to be derived from consecrating 
to him an ammftlj which then is no more allowed to be 
killed for private ns^ but after some tune is ddivercd 
to the Lama^ who may eat it Below him are traced 
three other defenders of man agamst the rmschievous 
spirits, viz. Damchan dcije riding on a camel, 

nhangpa, in Sanskrit Brahma (see p IH), riding a ram, 
Ohebu damchan, riding a goat 
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Organization of the clerg7* 

The jpnnctjples cf its (hnstUution. The number of obser*- 
Tsnces to be followed^ at the present dajv ^ Lamas^ 
has increased, from precepts plain and brief, to an ample 
code of la^Ts. Tdnch contains two hundred and fiftj 
rules, in ISbeton Khxims: thej are detailed in the 
hist, or DulTa division of the iranjur, and hare been 
e^qiikmed in the well-known works of Hardy and Bur- 
xiou£^ But of ibis mass of precepts, 1 direct the atten- 
tion dnefij to those of celibacy and poverty (vrhich 
Tsoskhapa enacted anew)^ because they have been of 
great import^ce in forming the present character of 
the Ubetan priesthood. 

The violaiaon of the ordinance of cdibacy, or even 
sexual intercourse, is server^ puni^ed; nevertheless it is 
not unfcequent. particularly in the case of Lamas who do 
not live in the monastenes. Betides, we know of two in> 
stances in which. &om contidetations of public interest, 
the Ddsi Lama has granted indulgences to many to 
Lamas of roval pedigree. The one instimce is reported by 
Br. Campbell who says that a prince of Sikkim obtained 
this penmstion; cnother anslogous case is noticed by 
Moorcroffc concerning the Saja of Ladak.® The vow of 

^ Harej; ^^SBatem ‘Macsf^ramJ’ London 1860. Bomoo^ '‘Introdnction.*’ 

SSIrSSS. Comp GBoamTa m As. Sn., T<d. yg- 7$ 

^ Jsnrn. As See. Ecn^.. VoL XVHL, p. Trarels, VoL L, p 331 
There vs x sect is. Chisese Tibet wfaicli 1. mhrtos calls Sa sqm; H oHowt 
iti pcSesta tc masc^y and to beget a son, stbesenpon tbqr abandon Uieir wives 
aad tetice latc sionsstenes “Arfaeiten des toss. lOssunC VoL L. 

P 314 -I 
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poverty 18 one of those institutions which senou^ afibct 
the public welfare in Tzbet^ as the monksi so vety 
numerous in every Suddhist country, have to live Scam 
the oontnbutionB of tlie lay population. Though the 
single Lama who has renounced the world is not allowed 
to possess any thing besides the articles permitted by 
the code of discipline^ the Lama convents may possess 
landed property, houses, and treasures, and its memheis 
may enjoy the abundance of its well-filled store-houses 
The 9 evemes are derived from the coUectuig of ahn^ 
from voluntary ofibnngB, fix>m the remuneratioiis for the 
performance of sacred ntes, from the rents of properfaes, 
and even firom .commercial enterprises 

are more particularly collected at harvest tim^ 
when a number of Lamas are deputed to visit the villages 
for the purpose of begging for gram. TVhen Hermann 
was at (m Sept. 1866) more than one half of the 

Lamas were out in the conntiy. Of voluntary ofiEsrmgs 
the most considerable are those presented to an m- 
camated Lama, or given at the annual festivals.' The 
greater number of smaller ones are obtained ly those 
monasterieB, situated along the principal passages over 
the mountams, as it is the custom for every travdler 
to repeat some prayers m tiie temples he meets wfli, 
and to leave a small present The remnneratioiiB for 
at birfliB, mamages, illnesses death, *c, aw 
generally regnJated by the offiedating pnest hnnself m 

proportion to the means of those requiring their service 
These consist generafly m natural products, ■which appear 
> See im eawnple m TnniBr»e tSabuv, V 848 
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to be given in advance.^ The landed property, vrhich is 
BometimeB even veiy considerable, is either tilled by 
Ihe dependents, or is let at a high* price. The 
maTcing and selling of ixns^es, charms, &c*, is another 
source of considerable income for every Lama; their 
trading -with wool, and in Eastern Tibet with znnsk, is 
mentioned by severd. traveUeis.^ 

Grades am&ngst the Lamas. In Tibet the deigy, besides 
living at the pnbhc expense, are also in most distncts &ee 
from taxes” and contnbntionB for public works; and it is on 
account of these and other advantages that the condition 
and dignity of a Lama are every where so Boi^ht after. Itis 
the costom in Eastern, as wdl as in Western Tibet, to make 
the dder son of a ftmily a Lascna, and restrictiye regula-> 
toons, analogouB to those mentioned in the ancient religious 
book^ seem to have lost their force; for all travellers 
report that any one can become a member of the religions 
order; the only restriction I know of is this, that in 
Bhnt&n the &ther who wishes his son to be received as 
a novice mnst the permission of the Deba and the 
Bhonna Baja, and pay a fee of 100 Deba rupees.* When 
any one dedares his wish to enter the priesthood, or 
when he desires to make his son a Lama, &e fsculties 
of the novice are examined. In most cases the imvioes 

* Aft sa inttaaoe of Uns enatom I menbott the eeremonieft connected vith 
the driving away of the enl apmts firom fbe bnrial-groimd (tee Chapter XV., 
No. 9f). See also Hnc, «SottTenin^»» Yoh IL, p. 121. 

* See Ihmer, L pp. 200, 812 MoorcroO, "Travelft;’ Vol XL, p. 61; 
“MftMftianr Lake;' Aa Bee, Yol XIL, p 482 

* X«d&k, howerer, the zaonBftioneft M snch ere taxed vrith coneiderahle 
hy Uie Kftfthtnir gorenunent; Coniiuigfaain, ‘‘Ladftlc,'” p 278 

* Temherton, “RqwtV* p. 118 Brnnon^ “Bitrodaction,” p. 277. Tomer, 
“Emhawy" p 170 Moorcroft, "TVavrie," YoL I, p, 821. 
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ore boys, and if tlioy are found intdhgent enough, they 
are allowed to take the vows (Tib Dorn), viz to obseive 
the religions duties connected mth the pnesthood; and 
then they become “candidates for orders” Gtenyen (an 
equivalent to the Sansknt TTpasaba).^ The Lamas who 
have charge of the mstruction of the novices, seem not 
always to treat their scholars well, for several traveHershave 
witnessed rudeness and even cruelty in punishments ’ The 
grade next to the Genyen is that of Gfotsul, ^an ordinated 
priest is sfyled a GMong, the grades are conferred by 
a coimml, before which the candidate has to prove in 
a pubhc disputation his expenence in the sdences he 
has been taught hitherto ” 

'Women aro also allowed to embrace the monastic life, 
and we read of female mendicants, the Bhikshum^ who 
have devoted themselves already in the earhest youth of 
Buddhism with the penmssian of the founder to an ascefac 
life The nuns are styled Gelong-ma in Tibetan, in 
Western Tibet^ however, and m the Himalaya they cannot 
be veiy numerous, for my brothers never saw any great 
number of them ^ 

Tlia deigy are monastic; the greater part of the 
pwoafai reside on monasteries, others are dlotred to hva 
as clergymen m the villages for the convenience of the 
population, who so frequently require their assistance. 


i Sn Dr^Hooker, "Hinri,,-. Tol D, p 98 Hw, 

voi i,F 

’ JlDtodoctioi^'’ p 278 H»rfy, 

Genitl. p 120, vas told ttat it i> 

who, having bn* httte chance of gettug htwband*, ret“® ® ® 
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Hennits also are not rare: Qnsy inhabit the highest 
part® of the vall^, and live from the charity of passers- 
by. It is charactenstic of Ihem that they ^ow the 
biHT* and beard to grow, and the onstom is so general 
that the typical r^resentation of a hermit is always 
that of a m ftTi with loi^ uncut hair and beard. Each 
chooses a partacalar nte, and bdieves he derives from the 
frecpient practice of the same supernatural assistance. A 
rite very often sdected, though I am unable to state for 
what reason, is that of Ghod, cut^ or destroy,” the 
meaning of which is anxioufily kept a profound secret 
by the Tiamna The reduses are bdieved to be exposed 
to 3?epeated attacks on the part of the evfl. spirits, the 
enemies of earnest and assiduous meditation; but the 
beating of a jg regarded as a mcwt efficacious 

means of keying them at a distance.* 

On certain days those isolated Lamas, the village priests 
as wdl as anachorites, are required to revisit the respective 


^ Seo Moororoft, **Manaaraiir'’ As Bsa, Vol. XU, pp 468, 4S6 Thejr 
Imng m sediinoti is dso rilwSgS to liy the name of BiHirodpa, trhioh means 
"one T»ho lives on or unongst Idn^** and abo ®a homut.’* Gsoma and 
Schnndt^i Diotaonanes lo pujtonal represeirfalions of a reolnse a dnim is a 
fteqnent olgect in one of hus bands, while the other very generally holds 
a eord, typifying the wudom gtanted hnn by the deify’ as a reward for his 
etrong Tp ^pd and pers e verance — »-Wrfh reference to ttie enccoragement gpven 
hy Bnddhum m its early days to anaohotetesnii I widi to remark (see also 
P 6, 160) Ssl^amnm iwimuitfj as wdl as all the fonndeta and snpporters 
ef Uie vanons systems of Bnddhisni, urgently eshorted to energy in Uie 
praetue of as the moat efficaciona means of becoming emancipated 

ftmn eaostenoe, and that they reocmmended fat these rebgioos exeroues the 
cboioe of ontHifthe^sy places litUe likefy to be visited by aiw o®® ® porsmt 
of 'norldfy pleasure or gcattficafion Sfikyainoni himsdf had set the example 
by Tetinng to remote places previous to obiammg the Bnddhash^, and it 
was not only duly fudlowed by bis early adherents^ but is also practised by 
the modem Tibetans 
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monasteries toTrliicli ihej belong, and they aio punishc^l 
if they foil to present themselves to submit to this sort 
of control. In every monasteiy there is a list of nil 
the monks forming part of the dencul community^ 
Number of Lamae, With reference to the number of 
Lamas I here present the following data 

For Eastern 7fbet Dr Gampbell gives a list of 
twelve 'principal convents at Llidssa and in its vicinity, 
inhabited by a total of 18,500 Lamas * Suxpnsing ns this 
number is, it is far from representmg the entire number 
of Lamas spread over all the country of Eastern Tibet 
Tn Western Tibet Gunningbam bas estimated the 
lay population oiLaddk at 158,000, the Lamas at 12,000, 
which gives one Lama to every thirteen laymen In SpxU 
the lay population was computed by Major Hay, in 
1845, to number 1414, the Lamas 193, or about one Lama 


to seven laymen.” 

For flie Buddhist countries of the Eastern Himalaya 
I can give no numbers at all, but only offer some general 
remarks. In Bhtddny the number of Lamas in proportion 
to the lay population in extremely great. In Tassisiidon 
(^kraHshw^bhoB-grong, the holy town of the doctrme) 1,000 
to 2,000 live in the palace of the Dharma Biija alone, 
and their nnmber must bo considered as one of the 
chief causes of the poverty of the inhabitants Pemberton 

1 Coinri™ Moorwft, -‘Tmel.,- Vol I^p 03o 
p 117 Hnt^ -‘SoBTcnirf,'’ Vol I, p 203 Bclimidl, m M«m Si- lArtd 

Tibel,^ in the Jonratl of the At 

^ VLnningliftia, p 287 -*neport on ttif Ttllfjr 

Jonnil of ib« M Soe of Bon^, VoL MX,, p <27 
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says that the expenses for the maintamanoe of this 
privileged cbes have repeatedly been made the sabject 
of earnest discossion.^ In SBclAin also ihe moz&asteries and 
Lamas are described by Hooker as being very nnmerons 
and influential^ 

For comparison 1 add some data for countries beyond 
the IhnitB of High Asia. Amongst the Ealmuks it 
was calcdated, when Fallas visited thdr countcy in the 
last century, that there was one lama to every 150 to 
200 tents.’ 

Ldl the environs of Pekin there are about 80,000 
Buddhist monks/ 

Ceylon has about 2,500 priests, a number which gives 
for a total population of two millions one priest to 800 

In B6rma there is one pniest to every thirtieth souL 

OccupaUons. The monks, notwithstanding the to-- 
ligious duties they have to perform, would have plenty 
of time for the cultivation of larger tracts of land; but 
the only thing th^ do in this way is to keep in the best 



which greatly contribute to their support and comfort: 
these same gardens are also very often the only places 
for mileB round where fomt-treeB, chiefly apricots, are 
met with. In general the Lamas are an idle set of people, 
disinclined to either boddy or mental exertion, the 

* Ttrrner, ^Embssqr/' p 83 VcmljertatJ, “Beport,” p 117 

* ^Bmukyan JonnuOs," Vol I, p 313 

* Ptibs Vol L, p 557 (French ediUcm) 

* WasBiliew, “Der BadShisniofl,^ p. 18. 

* The deU for Cqflim and Blnna are token from Hardy, "Eastern 

p 809. Compare p 11 about the ccomu of Ceylon 
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majonfy passing greater part of the day in revolmg 
prayer-qylmders, or counting the beads of rosanes, fhongh 
occasionally some are found who ore yeiy skilM in 
carving blocks of wood and making images of gods^ 
as well as in painting and sculpture. The deverest 
Lamas, however, as my brothers were frequently told, 
are generally summoned to Lhdssa.^ Although eveiy 
L nTna can read and wiite^ yet these accomplishmentB 
form no fiivounte occupation among them, and with 
reference to the slowness of their mode of writing, I niay 
mention that theLama who copied the document oonceming 
Hums (seep. 183) spent about SIX hours over it Theihitr 
eraieness of the Lamas has often been regretted Many 
were asked for an explanation of the six-syllabio prayer 
Om padme hum, of whose magical influence upon the 
welfare of man so many religious books treat, and it was 
not till after repeated mquines that at last a satisfeotoiy 
answer was obtained Schmidt was mudi suipnsed 
at the answers which the Nepalese Buddhists gave 
Hodgson "A Tibetan or Mongolian Lama,” he says, 
“would not have answered his questions so well Both 
Cboma and Hue have observed that the Lamas are not 
veiy wdl acquainted with th eir sacred htarature, H 
fiays that th^ excuse their ignorance by urging foe 
profoundness of their religion, and agam- “a Lama who 
knows Tibetan and Mongolian is styled a sage^ or wise 


I Compare Timier, “BmW,” P «« 
m iho oaltivafaon of land, which Moorer^ tbw iSfol carver m 

18 ootuaUy confined to thw vuit to that provmo^ anfi 

wood rendmg in Spiti at the tuM of Trtfceok^ 
hia worha aro highly proieed by Una traveller 
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man, and if he has aJso a knowlsdge of Ghineso 
and Ltecratnre, he is “viewed as of mote than 

human nature.”* Mj brothers also were often pmsded by 
the confused answers they received from the Lamas to 
any questions either on natural phenomena, or concern- 
ing their religion or history. The Lamas always pre- 
ferred talking abont matters connected with mystical 
theology, and it was a comparatively easy affair to 
obtain from them explanations of the supposed magical 
properties of particular charms 

The Diet of the Ti ^mas is that usual in the country.® 
They may eat whatever is ofered them m alms, but are 
not allowed to dunk intoxicating hquors these are, 
however, taken under the pretesxt of “bemg medicine.”® 
food is not forbidden, Sakyomuni him self is said 
m Binghalese legends to have died from eating pork,® btit 
it IS considered as an impediment to the attaimnent of 
perfection, as man should view all animated beings as 
his brethem and Telations, and not kill them, there is 

* Mem dp PAcad de Fetenb , Vol. I , p 93 Csomfl, Jmuen As Soo* Beng., 
Vol Vm, p. 14 Hoc, “Souvenirs,” Vol t, pp 63, 299 Compare also 
Xomer, “Embasagr,” p 816 

» About Ute food of the Tibetans m gener^ aee Turner, “Embas^,” 
PP 24, 48, 88, 126. 129, 186, 195, 245, 848 Pemberton, “Beport,” 

p 166 Moonuol^ “Twds,” Vd I, pp 182, 208, 23^, 248, 291, 309, 
328832, Yob H, p 77, “Hmisaranr,” As lies, Vob XH, pp 894,896,444, 
446, 488 “Souvenue,” Vd U;, p 258 Ounmngbam, “Ladak,” p. 805 

* Wassi^ew, “Der Buddbismus,” p 94. Moorcrofl, "Travels,” Vob U, 
P 12, remarks, tbat bo saw at lAma Tdru fbe L&mas take Cbong, the 
national bqnor, during their religions service* Also the fiarmented dnok of the 
bepchas, made of miUd^ is t^en m great quantities hr the Lamas in 
Sitdam 

* Hardy, “Eastern Monacbism,” p 92 In the Tibetan biographies he is 
reported to have died from affeefaon of the spme Schletoer, “Tibet Xfebens- 
besdureibuDg.” M4m des Savants strangers Vol VL, p 292 
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even a proverb which says — eat flesh is eqvial to 
eating one^s relations Laymen, however, eat meat of any 
kind, accordmg to my brother Bobert^ however, they 
abstain — ^in 8piti at least — ^&om partaking of flsh, although 
no satzs&ctory reason conld be alleged hy them for their 
so domg In order that the monks may not mordmately 
indulge their appetite for meat^ there exist a great many 
regulations; on certain days no animal food whatever is 
allowed, the monks are also obliged to abstam flmn it 
as often as confession is mad^ as also at those penods 
when very sacred religious ceremomes are peifornied 
The principal food consists in nce^ wheats or barley, 
flour, millcj and tea The nee is boiled or roasted, the 
flour is mixed with milk and tea, or formed mto un- 
leavened cakes and seasoned with salt Such cakes have 
a taste similar to that of the unleavened bread of the 
Jews. The tea is made in two different ways, first as an 
infusion with hot water, as in Europe, and this preparation 
IS called Cha-chosh “tea water,”* secondly m a veiy 
peculiar manner, which I will describe in detail fiom a 
a rempe obtained by my brothers at Leh — 

The tear— loosened biidfc-tea,*— is mixed with nearly 
Tinlf its volume of soda, in Tibetan called Phub The 
mixtnre u then thrown into a kettle filled with the ne- 
cessary qnantiiy of cold water, the proportion varying 


> Comp WbmiIjow, 1 c, P 184 . , „ the 

> Thu and the following torme, Phnli and Gm«“» *> not oobu 

diotionanea imr Ttmdoftflfi it refers 

» Bnok tea u the oommeroial name rf ^pe and 

to ite having a form not unlike that of a bn* » 

* the awna time ite oonnatenoy by bemg pr«nea mto a form 
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as in oor mode of xoaking tea. When the water is 
about to bon, the mucture of tea leaves and soda is 
stirred, an operation continued four to six minutes 
after the boiling of tixe water. The kettle is then 
removed from the fire and the tea is filtered through a 
doth into a round, wooden cylinder about three to four 
inches in diameter and two to three feet high; the tea*- 
leaves are genera]!;' considered as uBeless and are thrown 
away. The tea is vigoroudy queried in a wooden tub 
(called in Tibetan Guigur), like chocolate; a large amount 
of clarified butter is then added (generally double the 
quantity of the brids: tea), and some salt; when the opera- 
tion of querliug is continued. linaUy the tea is again 
thrown into a kettle, mixed with milk, and heated 
anew, as it has generally greatly cooled down during 
all the operations just described. This tea, called “Cha,” 
atrcn^ly resembles a kind of gruel, and is taken, together 
with meat or pastry, at dinner or supper; but it is not 
allowed to be taken durmg the perfimnance of rehgious 
ceremonies, when tea-water alone, Gha-chosh, is handed 
round as le&eshment.^ 

On certain occasions the Lamas give grand dizmers. 
To one of them my brother Bobert was invited at Leh; 
it had been arranged in honour of the visit of a high Lama 
from Lbissa. Tea was given in the place of soup, and 
was handed round all dinner time. A particular honour 
was shown to the guests care being taken that their 

^ y^t this hnck tea u used almost exoInaiTefy, tbongh it u to be 
tbat the exertions of the IndisiL Govennnent to lutrodnce tea grown 
n tbe Himalaya and m Assam into Tibet wiU ere long mert with enccess. 
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cups Shorn never become quite empty. There wew 
venous kinds of meat, some roasted, some boded, and 
even some as a kind of pie No was served, but 
the oooldng was really much supenor to that generally 
met with in the country, and much better than conH 
have been eitpected On inquiry Eobert learned that 
the dmner had been cooked by the high pnest’s own 
cook, whom he had brought with him from 

JDress The onginal precepts laid down by Sakja- 
mum for regulatmg the dress of the pnests had been 
well adapted to the warm dimate of India, later, however, 
when his fisith extended over more northerly and, con- 
sequently, rongdier climate^ he himself is said to have 
allowed the use of warmer clothing, of stockmgs, shoes, Ac 
The principal advantage of dress, as taught by Sa^a- 
mtuii} IB ixs cover the shame of the pnest, besides 'wliicbf 
it has also other benefits, such as protection from the 
cold and the attacks of mosquitoes, &c , thmgs which 
cause disturbance of the mui d ^ 

The various parts of the diess of a Tibetan Lama 
are a cap or hat^ a gown, an inner ve&^ tronseis, a 
cloak, and boots * 

Caps and hats The caps are made of double feslt or 
cloth, between which are put cbaniis, m the ramiy 

‘ Hard^, "Eaatern Monadinni,” Chapter XII 

* In the Himfihqra dislnoU and m Western T^befc the predominsnt eolonr 
of the ohgects of dress is a more or less bnllant red, yellow » met with 
among the sects ennmerated p 72 — About the dress u geDeral notices 
are sJso found in Tamer, “Embassy,” pp 32, SB, S42r 314 MoorcroR, 
“TVavels," Vol L, p 238 Pemhertcm, “Report," pp 10$, 168. I>r Ounpheft 
in the Jonm of the As Soc of Bengal, Vbl XVlll,p 499 "Sonrtiin»i 
Vol U., p 141 Canmngham, “ladali^" p 872 
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districts of the Hunilaya the Lamas wear durmg 
Sommer large hats of straw. The shape of the caps 
varies coosiderably, bat it is coiioos that they are all 
of Ghmese or Mongolian figishion. whilst the form of the 
robes has been adopted from the Hindus. The mode of 
salutation is also the CSiinese as the Tibetans always take 
off their hai^ whilst the Hindus, as a sign of reverence, 
approach their masters not bare-headed, but bare-footed. 
Most of the caps are conical, with a laige lap, which is 
generally doubled up, but is let down over the ears in 
cold weather (see plate XVL where the laps are let 
down). The head Lamas wear a particnlar sort of .cap, 
generally low and conical, similar to those worn by 
Fadma Sambhava^ and mythological deified persons of 
particolar influence upon man's welfore, as King Bihar; 
this form is called Hathongssha. Some head-pnests of 
Western Tibet have an hexagonal hat formed of paste- 
board, and showing four steps diminishing towards the 
top; or m some cases a kind of mitre of red doth 
ornamented with flowers of gold worked in the stuff. 
This latter kind of cap bears a rmnarkable resemblance 
to the mitres of Boman Catholic bidiops. Occasionally, 
if the weather allows it^ the Lamas in Eastern IKbet, in 
Bhut&n and also in Sikknn, go bare-headed. 

The gown readies to the calves and is fostened round 
the waist by a dender girdle; it has an npri^t collar 
and IS dosdy buttoned np at the neck. In fifirTrim the 
Lamas occadonally wear, dung round Ihe shoulders, a kmd 
of red and ydlow striped woollen stole In general 

‘ Seo tSie plates in Hooker, ^HitOBlayan Journals,’* Vol X, p 328 
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the gown has sleevea, except m the Bhutan Dnan% a 
country where the mean tenp3„,ture does not go^ 

ritherf^^ - 

The tmier vest has no sleeves, and reaches to the 
haunches It is not at all out to the form of the body 
of the individual but hangs down quite straight hi 
Laddie, most of the Lamas wear it over the gown instead 
of underneath 

The ti oiisem are fastened to the waist by a sort of 
lace running in a drawing hem The two legs are eqm- 
distant throughout also in their inner side, as in Big o, 

and notin h Dann^ the 'winter 
the trousers are worn over the 
larger gown as a better pro- 
tection against the cold In 
Bhutdn the Lamas^ according 
to Turner/ wear, instead of 
fronsers, philibegs hanging down nearly as far as 
the knee 

The doah^ in Tibetan Lagoi, '‘the upper garment^” is 
the distinctive ecclesiaBtical dress of the monks, in which 
also the Buddhas, Bodhisattvas smd sacred Lamas are 
r^resented It is a lox^ but narrow shawl of wool or 
sometimes even of szll^ ten to twenty feet long, and two 



I p 86-^Tlie ^eanog of ftronton u o veuy oncieni enitcnni 

Bce the moet intereafting and eon^plete work of Wein^ 

Vrtt n^ pp a46-67ii who gives many drswii^ » which the races who in 
anoient timca inhabited Kotfhen and Eaatem Aeia, art r^reaentsd with 
trousers It Js altogether romsrkable to see their dress bnt hiUs difibing 
itofm wbst they wear now 
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to three &et broad, it is thro^m over Ihe left shoulder 
and passed under the right arm, so as to leave bare the 
right arm. Ferhaps tilie custom of having the right arm 
uncovered may be explained &om the rejection of the 
castes by Sakyamuni; for the border of the shavrl describes 
a line across the breast just as the triple cord does, 
vbich according to the la\7S of Menu, the three higher 
castes alone are allowed to wear; whilst the shawl had 
been worn by all pnests, &om wbatever caste they may 
have sprung.^ 

The hoots axe made of sriff felt^ either white or red, 
and are ornamented with perpendicular blue stripes. They 
reach np to the calves. The soles are of double-felt, 
sometimes famished, besides, with a sole of leather. These 
soles form a very solid and unyidding support for the 
foot, protecting it very well against sharp stones, much 
better than do the shoes worn hy the TurldstaniB, the 
sole of which conrists of thin leailier only, whicb gives 
nsidier protection against the roughness of the gronnd 
nor support to the foot; the advantages of the Tibetan 
hoots ar^ however, sometimes secured by thick Mt- 
stockings. 

My broHierB have seen shoes in use but vezy rarely, 
md then only amongst the superiors of the monasteries. 

To complete the description of the appearance of 
a Lama I have still to notice various smaller articles 
generally worn. From the girdle whidbi keeps together 

> Mena, Chapter IL, pp 4S, 44 On ancient eciilpteres the Boddhaa not 
^n^qaenUyveBrnotlung bat the three strings; see the diswtDgsm Crawford’s 
Aich^^Dgo, Vol IL, laid m Foacann’s Rgya chher rol pa, V6l IL, Plate I 
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the gown, hang a kmfe-case and several pmses or httle 
pockets containing vanons articleB, such as a tooth-brash, 
a tongue -scraper and an ear-pick, sted and tinder. 
tabacGO or betel-nut, dice used in foreteUing future events, 
a prajer-cylinder and a Gbinese metal pipe are also 
almost always to be found among the articles fastened 
to it 

Tlie ^osanes, in Tibetan Thengpa, indispensable in- 
strummits for counting the due number of ptmjers, am 
generally fastened to the girdle, or sometimes worn round 
the neck.^ The beads amount to 108, which answer to 
the number of the volumes of the Earjur, but most of 
those used by the lay population have a much smaller 
number of beads, about thirty to forty. The beads are 
of wood, pebbles, or bones of holy Lamas, the latter 
have a very high pnce, the rosanes of the head Lamas 
are not unfr8q[uently of preciops stones, particularly of 
nephnte (the Torktstani Yashem) and of turquoise. To 
most rosanes are festened a pair of pmchers, needles, an 
eaivpidk, and a small Doi^e * 

The amulet^ospes, in Tibetan GaH (m ^ Lepcho 
language of Sfklom Koro, and Kandum, if of wood), are 
likewise worn round the neck, and it is not 
to see several fastened to the same string Most of the 


I Copipare MIbb. “BeiBen” Vol I. p S68 « 

886 I J Schmidt, “Fortcimiigexi," p 168 WWe Yo] n, 

loaded mih waoy other olgeetB Sec Hooker, flundeyan 

^ » PmohaiB are in nee eren emongd to 

nsked, for th^ need tom to draw out thorw I ^ ^ m to oldat 

of to aneieiifc nee of pmchei*, tot we have found tom deo « toe 
gnvea m the Franconian Hill% m BsTana 
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boxes are pointed, imitating the fonn of a fig-leaf, but 
they are also square or circular. The outside is either 
embossed or painted. 

Wooden boxes are dosed hy a slide, which has not 
un&equently a space cut out to allow the image of the 
diosen tutdaiy god to be seen. Those of brass have 
the two parts fi.ttu^ together like the cover and the 
lower part of boxes; but hinges are replaced by rings, 
of which one at least must be coxmected with each part 
A string or a piece of leather can be passed through, 
and serves to hang up the object as well as to keep it 
together. 

The things put into such cases are relics, images of 
deities, objects whidi are believed to be dreaded by the 
evil spirits, and charms.' 1 had occasion to examine 
the following difiSerent sorts, — 

1. A square wooden box &om Gydngul, in Gnan 
Khdrsum, the box was bound in brass. In the mterior 
were carved on one side one of the goddesses Dolma (see 
p 66), who are supposed to protect against emadalion, 
having on her left Qhenred (see p. 88) and Amitabha (see 
p. 53) on her right The opposite dde shows S&kyamuni 
W 1 & the same deities. 

2. A leaf-shaped wooden box painted yellow, with 
red douds. It contained a figure of Shinje (see p. 93) 
of tmted day; at the bottom of the case lay a little 
medal of hardened barley-paste representing Tsonkhapa 
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(see p 69) , it h half an inch in difoneter, and \ras \napped 
in paper covered irith charms 

3 A drcnlar box of brass \nth dianas and a sun- 
liar medal of Tsonikhapa, covered vrith gold pamt 
4» Three comcal brass boxes listened to one stnng 
The central box enclosed a gilt figore of Tsepagmed 
(= Aznitabha, see p 129), vrho is sopposed to grant 
longevifi;^- ^ pece of copper formed to represent 

a thunderbolt vras wrapped in a piece of red doth as 
a protection from the efiects of lightning. lii the smallest 
box several slips of paper were covered with seals of the 
Dalai Lama printed in red, -which are supposed to pro- 
tect against death by drowning I found there also grams 
of barley and earth The third box contamed several 


in pieces of red silk) alternating -with cfaann-papers 
The charms were all -written in small diaracter% or 
running hand, hut by the fiiction against the images mid 
grams the papers had been almost reduced to loose 
fibres All objects were strongly perfumed with muak, 
and had besides, like every sacred artide febncated m 
monasteries, an unpleasant grea^ odour^ 
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ElUGIOUS BUILDINGS AND MONUMENTS 

wpwtwng ft ymt KBECXtOir -‘^KfSAffSXSSBES — HnUCfSICAI* DoCBMBH* 
l^xui^n 10 *rm FOUKDAKOIT OF TOB HotUflTEBt OF HflSZS — TbHPI<B8 — 
Bsaiioroim MoHinDSKSS 1 ChorteOB 2 Mams 8 Dewihoto and tapcbas* 


Cerexnonies preceding the erection. 

!Eeds erection of every new religious building is pre- 
ceded by a benediction of the ground and by various 
other cereznonies The liaanas of the neighbourhood 
come together, the highest in rank presents offerings 
to the deify sdiected as tutelaiy god, it being the costom 
to dedicate e v e r y building to a particular god, who is 
supposed then to protect it against miscbievons spirits 
as well as malignant men, and to bestow every kind of 
happiness upon its firequenters. A god very often chosen 
as patron, is Song Bihar (Bihar gyalpo) one of the five 
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by religious cOTemonies, wbidi bear tbe name of Argai 
choga, ‘‘ceremony of presenting offerings” 

Monasteries. 

The monastenes, m Tibetan Gonpa/ “a solitaiy places” 
are mostly at some little distance from the villages, and veiy 
frequently even on the summit of hills, in a commanding 
position Each monastery receives a religious name, in 
allosion to its hmng a centre of Buddhist &ith- thus 
the monastery at Himis, near Leh, in Lad&k, is called 
in the historical document relating to its foundation, 
Sangye chi ku sung thug chi ten, "the support of the 
meaning of the Buddha's precepts” Other instances are 
Darjiling, in Sikkim, "the for-difEhsed island (of medi- 
tation),”* Tholing, m Gn&ri BIhorsum, "tiie high-floating 
(monastery);” Mindoling,* "the place of perfection and 
emancipation ” Occasionally the monastery is more ancient 
than the village, which has sprui^ up afterwards in its 
imme^te vidnity ; in this case, the name of the monastery 
IS transferred to the village, as m Dax^iling; whilst in 
the opposite case, the monastery takes the name of the 
village, as at TTfmiR. 

The architecture of the monasteries is that employed 

^ H IB \nnttGii d[goii*ptL The desenpliTe dcBignationB for monasteries 
trhich occur m rchgioua hooksi sneh os **hoQ8C of science” (^rtsng-lag-khang), 
and nmdftr ones, ere not m use in ordinary cvery-di^ language; end the word 
chhoB*nic, whidi Cnmunghain, '*Lftda^” p. STS, mentions es hcing given to 
monoBtencB w&b icare^y ever heard hy raj brolhew 

* In its complete form the name is preceded by hssm, 

mcuuog “thonght, meditation.” 

' Qneted in Gatmia^s and Schmidt’s DiciionancB, voce smin*pa. Tholmg is 
speSed •■lUio.lding -For farther delaits of these names sec m> brother Her* 
Jntnn’B Glomt}, m B As Soc., 185** 
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stones, of small beams of ^villow or poplar. 
Th^ are then covered mtli sprigs of vrillow, straw, and 
leaves, and plastered together with clay to render the whole 
a somewhat compact mass. The roo£> of the houses of the 
head Lamas are, besides, surmounted by the form of a 
regular cube, temunatmg m a cone covered with gilt tales 
Kumerous prayer-flags are set up round the roof, as 
also cylinders about five feet high and two feet in 
diameter, supporiang a crescent surmounted by a pin- 
nacle mnular to the pointed end of a spear Some 
(^hnders are covered with black doth, round whidi 
are sewn horizontally and vertically white nbbons, so 
as to' form the figure of a cross; m other cases the 
colours are re^ectivdy red and yellow 

The entrance to the monastmies looks towards dther 
the east or the bouth, the latter position being probably 
chosen as afibrdmg protection against the north winds. 
The entrance-door is six feet, or someiimes even more, 
above the ground, with steps leading up to it 

The monasteries sometunes consist of one large house 
several stories high, wiih occasionally a covered gallery 
mnmng round outside and used as a promenade. Some- 
tunes they are composed of several buildings, contoimng 
m^ectivdy the temple, house of assembly (also used. as 
^^ctory), the dwellmg of the Lamas, storehouses for 
proviBions, and the Lke. These various establmhments 
extend in larger monasteries, such as Thdhng, in Crn&n 
Ehorsmn, over a large surfece, and are endosed by a 
common wall, which, as Ounningham was told, is in- 
tended to serve as a means of defence; but my brothers 
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observed, that at present it is, in most instances, too weak 
to lay daain to the name of a fortification, particularly 
if the estabhshment is an old one, as Thdhng for instance, 
whidi 18 mentioned m Ssanang Ssetsen’s “History of the 
Eastern Mongolians” to have been bnilt 1014 ad ^ 

The ground-floor is without windows, and is used 
08 a receptacle for pronsions, it is generally a httie 
broader than the upper stones These latter have laige 
windows and balconies The windows have no panes of 
glass, but are dosed by blade curtains, upon whidi 
ore sewn figures of a Latin cross, formed of white 
stripes of stuff* The cross denotes quietness or peace, 
and IS well known in this qudify to the EuropeonB who 
visit Japan, where the loop-holes of the forts are 
covered with sudi cortauiB in time of peace, when a war 
breaks out they are all removed.’ The upper stones 
are reached either by a staircase or by a broad, sloping 
beam, m which, incisions are made to serve in heu of 
steps Bach story is divided off mto large compartments, 
m which several Lamas live together, small ceilla, each 
appropriated to a single person (as is the custom m 
Boman Catholic monastenes), are not known m Buddhirt 
establishments The furniture is moat plain, the chief 
artides are low tables and benches (m the 
room), bed-steads of rough-hewn planks, with e 
cushions, and different vessels. AH these 
are generally of very inferior workmanship. ^ 


1 BunanfiT Seetsen, fid by Sotodt, p S3. |,yHeniiann deSdilfig- 

■ Sfifi plfitfiB in Turner, and the View of m 

lutwfii^ L Of rwmCaiiL RBurholniOi U ^ 

» From an oral commmncaUon from Oaplam 
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or chimneys are unknown in Tibet> and fire is made on 
Uie ground where the form of the house alloivs of it. 
The smoke, hke in the chalets of the Alps, escapes 
thror^h an opening in the roof. 

There is no monastery without a temple, and this 
latteT occupies tihe centre of the building; in large 
monasteries, where more temples than one exists the 
central one is the prinoipaL 

Each monastery is surrounded by a weU-cultivated 
garden, m which flourish, owing to the care bestowed 
upon it by Ihe Lamas, groups of poplar and willow trees, 
as well as apncots. The Lamas have succeeded in growing 
trees m localities far beyond the ordinary hmit of such 
kind of vegetation. Thus it happens that at M&ngnang, 
in Gnan Khorsum, at a height of 13,457 feet, fine 
poplars are found. 

Historical Document 

relating to the Eoundation of the Monastery 
of Himis, in Lad4k. 

The following summary of a curious document of found- 
ation is now publidied for the first time. The original, 
whidi is carved on a broad stone dab, 24 ft high, 
^as seen by my brother Hermann on the occasion of 
his visit to the monastery of Himis, in September 1866, 
and he got an eimct copy of it made, of which the 
following 18 an approxunate translation The occurrence 
^ terms not explained in ihe dictionaries, and a spelling 
different firom tha tem^oyed in the sacred writings, made 
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it impobdblo to give boro n literal translation, as has 
been done vith the address to the Buddhas of confession 
(Chapter XI.), yet all the importanfa faefs could be de- 
ciphered which had reference to the time of the erection of 
the xnonastoxy, to the persons who ordered the building, and 
to those who constructed the edifice ‘ The doenment is di- 
vided into two paragraphs, w*hich arediBtingmshedmthGon- 
ginal, printed on Plate IX , by a blank space between them. 

First paragraph Hus begins with a hymn to the 
Buddhist triad, vis the Buddha (the author of the 
doctrine), the Dhanna (his law), and the Sangha (the 
congregation of the fhithM).^ 

“Haill praise be and benediction* Salutation to the 
teachers 1 To the most perfect, eminent Buddha, who has 
the characteristic signs and proportions; to the excellent 
law, which reveals the entire truth; to the congregatien 
of the faithfiil, who endeavour to become dehvered' all 
honour be to these three Supremades aftOT a pros- 
temation at the feet of the superiors” Qxece called tla-ma, 
comp, p 156) 

The remainder of this paragraph relates, in the usual 


* In apcciminiB of modem Tibelai^ as e. 

Adolphe and the anthontica of DAha (see Chapter XVI, 
names, wo find words used which are not ^ 

more ireqn««y -tiU, tenns presen^ a ^ 

Ferhapa wc mnat acooiut for tbs uTftw 

formation of dialects, hot we 

people m Tibet know bow to wnlo «lien schools 

was not very general in Enr^o oilher hot a Aort tan ago, 

were limited to monastones « Boid to destroy tbe 

* “The protection derived from these ^ the fear of 

fear of roprodnefaon, or sncccasive emstonco, the fesr 

ttM nina, the psm to which the bod,M 

belli** Hardy, “Easlcm Moaadium,** p pXB 
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bombastic sfyle, the &ithfQl adherence to Snddhism of 
Dharmari^a Senge INampar Gyalva) and his father,' and 
the nniversal reverence paid by the Ladakis to the holy 
triad It zb stated that Senge Nainpar ordered to be 
built on a loongnificent style, and in his residences,^ 
the “Yihara of the three gems the Songye chi ka sung 
thug chi ten, e. e. the gapport of the meaning of Buddha’s 
precepts, whence the sun of the doctrine arose in this 
countxy bnlhant as the dawn of the day.” This monastery 
18 said to be *‘the place where onginated the entirdy 
victorious (translators) of the three secrets,” in Tibetan 
psang ^m, which latter is probably to be referred to 
Ihe book GyatoM sangsom, which Jamya Kamgyal 
ordered to be copied in letters of gold, silver, and 
copper (red) 

It is further reported, that in the reign of this 
monarch many most learned and powerful Lamas had 
come to Ladik and taught the doctrine; we find the 
foDowmg names. 

“dPd- 7 miyam*med-’brug-pa = the master of incom- 
parable hapj^ess, the thunderer, who has spread Buddhist 

‘ Dbamu^a, in Tibetan Ghoiclu gj^po, or bj eontzaction Oboigyal, "kmg 
of tbe law,” le a tiUe Bp]^ed to the mlera and njthologicsal penone 
who haTO fiirtberea the canee of Baddhmn.— Thu hing u called hy Oon- 
ungham, ”lAdak,” Chapter XU , Sengge Kamgyal, ha &iher is named Janqfa 
^emgyal Jamya bad been dethroned and empnaoned by Ah Mir, a Ssmatic 
Mnasalmfo mler of Sk&rdo, who bad invaded heOSk and destroyed both 
the temples end the sacred images and books of the Bnddhiata Bnt later, 
when Jamya was re^atabluhed in bia kmgdom, he sent a nusaion to Lhfiasa 
with preciciiiu presents, and showed himself in many other ways e very 
&ithfnl behever in Boddhnm 

* The word here trandated ^^rendences,” in Tibetan pho-btangHmama, 
^eerna, on account of ihe plural parbele mama, to mean ”temtonc8, 
lands” 
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doctnno irath the greatest energy throughout ^zam-bu- 
more particularly m this oountry 
“rGod-trf hang-pa,* whose titles are the Ticfonons 
holding ihe Dozije, the beloved son of the patron of 
creatures * 

“aTag-ts'hang-ras-pa-chhen, the great Bhikshu of the 
tiger nest^ the greatly venerated, who disposes of magical 
power, and before whom many Lamas have prostrated 
themselveB 

Second paragraph The erection of the convent was 
entrusted to ^'dEU^/dan^^rtea^vah Ma-ma the lUnstnous 
Foundation Lama — ^who had dw^mnumeraoBinonaBteiies, 
and had become firm and strong in the ten commandments ^ 
The edifice was begun in the month Yoda^ in Sanskrit 
IJitaraphalgunI (the second month), m the male water- 
horse year, and finished m the male water-tiger year, 
when the Lama performed the ceremony of consecration, 
the sign of completion Li the nude iron-dog year the 


* la Sauknt Jumbudvlpa, it is tbs naina given to that quarter of tho 
globe in trbteb Zndm bes — Conoermag the Brogpa aeot see p 74 

* The conrtraoboii of the same makes it vciy probate that to 
wrma to LodAk from the monasteiy Godrteaag m Eastern Tihetr Oa nania 
of vhudi vonld then be added tbe particle pa 


» In Tibetan •gnK«*-«gon-pft, from »gro-vft “a creatiir^ 

«e patron,” a title mdicatmg^ that the person ao ftyled is * a aamt, 
^hapa we ought to take rGod-tt*haiigpe as an incaraafaon o 
^ee p 88), as well aa grow gonpo as one of ha 
rtyled Jigten gonpo^ in Sanskrit LokaiiStha, -the patron of ft® 

« Conningham, I a, heard that to Lama had trareHcd tongh 
China, KaSnstan andEiaahmir, and had made, and theneoneccra 
of Mwtrqye m TanuMigang, m I*dak. 

. Wrth reqjert to *0 ^ 

Concerning the ten commandments sec Bnraotif, L® 

Loi,»* p 446, Csoma, -Dictioniiry,” p 6& 
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monastery ms encircled with “a hedge of the ‘spen’ 
shrub, and outside the Lion entrance were put up along 
the walls and the endosnre 300,000 Mania (or prayer- 
qylmders}” [Die document condodes by alluding to the 
ments which the king, the workmen (i. e. the masons, 
carpenters, porters), and in &ct all engaged in the con- 
stmcbon of this monastery, had denied &om their 
assistance, and meniuons in particalar the salutary in- 
fluence whidi the monastery wiU eKermse m fliture upon 
the wei&re and salvation of tiie inhabitants of LadSk. 

When endeavouxing to refiar the years which I have 
given m the preceding part with their Tibetan denominar 
tion, to the corre^nding years of the Christian era, 
it must be kept in mind that Senge I^ampar Gyalva 
re^ed, according to Gunnmgham, firom 1620-70. Kow, 
calculating by a (^de of 60 years, we obtain the fol- 
lowing years for the dates ooouxring in this document. — 
The erection was commenced m 1644, 

The monastery was finished in 1664, 

The 300,000 Mania were put up m 1672 
GdcuLatmg *by a <^de of 252 years, we fllnd the 
respective dates to be 1620, 1640, 1648. Also the latter* 
years would not be exdnded, as they would admit 
the supposition that the Hums monastery was amongst 
those which bis predecessor Jamya Hamgyal had left 
luifimshed at his decease, but in the present case we must 
adopt the years 1644-72, since for history it is the <yde 
of 60 years and not the <^d6 of 252 years which is used 
in IHbetan htra^atora As an instance confirming this I 
guote Csoma, who, in his Chronological Table, applied the 
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c^clc of 60 yoars to Tibn’s dobiguations, and obtained 
results sufSciontlj in 00001x10000 xvith those domed by 
Schmidt and Klaproth from Mongolian and Obinese 
'works' 


Temples 

Tiio extenor of the Buddhibt temples in Tibet diffeis 
m generally’ widely from that met with m othei cotm- 
tiiGs where Buddhism prevails Whoever has had occasion 
to bcc the magnificent temples of Berman ivith their 
cunous arcliitecture, will be greatly dibappomted on 
beholding a temple in Tibet, for, with the exception of 
Lhdsso, Tashiliinpo and Tassistidon, bcai’cely any Tibetan 
temple presents extraordinoiy dixneuBions or a particularly 
imposing appearance 

The temples 01:0 called in Tibetan Lbakhang, and aie 
most generally in immediate connexion with the buildingb 
of the monasteries There are, however, villages which 
have a temple only, without a monasteiy, and in this 
case the temple stands beside the houses, m hamlets 
without a temple, where nevertheless a sohtaiy liOtoa 
resides, there is a room fitted up in his dweUmg-house 
for the performance of the difPezent ntes and ceremonies 
The architecture of the temples is suuple. The roo* 
are now flat* now doping, with square holes serving as 
windows and skylights, which are shut by a curtsm 

bemg drawn across them ^ f y 

The walls of the temples look towards the 

I Concenui.g tbe v«iou« .y.te»s rf reckoning tune wo Chepter XW 
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qusurters of lieavsiif and each side should be painted 'with 
a particukr colour, viz the north side “vrith green, the 
south side ynSx yellow, the east side with white, and 
the west side with- red; but this rule seems not to be 
strictly adhered to, as my brother saw many temples 
vdth all sides either of the same colour, or simply white- 
\Ya^ed. 

The intenor of the temples whirii my brothers had 
occasion to see ^ consisted of one large square room, with 
an entrance-hall in the front; occasionally also entrance- 
halls — but then smaller ones — are found along the other 
three sides of the temple The inside sur&ce of the waUs 
IB whitewashed or covered with a kind of plaster. They 
are then generally decorated with paintings representing 
episodes taken from the life of the Buddhas, or images 
of gods of dreadful countenance. My brothers* were 
told, i^t the art of fresco pamting is practised by a 
particular dass of Lamas, called Pon, who reside m 
Lhdssa when their services are not required for country 
temples. 

In the side halls of the temple is generally situated 
the library, the volumes being regularly arranged on 
shdves, and wrapped in silk. Li the comers are 
placed tables bearing numerous statues of deities, and 
the reh^ouB dresses, the musical instruments, and other 
things required for the daily service, are hung up on 
wooden p^ along the walls. Benches are also placed 

^ -As Ba example of fheir oonstrnciion see the interior of the moimstery 
of Hftngaang, m 6n&ri EhAraam, hy Adolphe in the “Atlaa of PanoramaB 
and Vie^ ** The interior of the Singhalese temples is very similar to that 
of (be Tibetan temples See IIard>, '^Eastern Monaefaum,’* p 200 
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in &0 temple, upon which the Immas take their seat> 
when assembled for prayer. 

The roof of the temples is supported by two rm^s 
of unomamented wooden pillars painted red, and dividing 
it into three parallelograms, large silken fans, called 
Plmn, stnped white and blue and with unravelled ihnged 
edges/ together with musical and other mstnunenis, 
are suspended to these pillars, while fixim the cross* 
beams hong numerous Zholtang, or pictures of deities, 
each fastened to two red sticks, and generally covered 
with a veil of white silkon doth The altar stands m the 
central gallery, and consists of differently sized wooden 
benches, beautifully carved and nchly ornamented; the 
smaller ones are set upon the larger before a partition 
of plonks on which hang fans of the five sacred colours 
(viz. yellow, white, red, blue and green) held together 
by a crescent^ the convex mde of which was tamed 
upwards. Upon these benches am ranged the offering 
vessels, statues of Buddhas and gods, and some in- 
struments and utensils used in rehgious worship, amongst 
fhe latter is always seen the mirror Mdong which is 
used in the ceremony Tuisol, then some bdls and Doges, 
together with a Ohorten confaming rehes and having 
occasionally a niche with the statue of some deify, also 

a vase with peacock feathers and a sacred book is never 

wanting The offering veseds are of brass, and 


* Tbw0 fan® ore to be uodentTOd ** 
god..4uid luiBwer to the eilkm r^closed « ^ 


benediction 
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m shape to the C!hinese tea-caps; they are filled \dth 
barley, butter, aud perfomes, ui summer mth flowers. 
Beside the altar is a small bench upon which the o£fl- 
Giating Lama ranges the offerings to be consmaed in 
the bomt-offermg, and the ritual instroments he requires 
in parficolar ceremonies — At the end of the gallexy 
stands, in a recess, the statue of the gemus loci to whom 
the temple is consecrated; in some temples his head is 
shaded by a canopy of dolh, the form of which may 
he seen flrom Plate X.; &om its central part called 
Dug (literally umbrella) extend some honzontal ribands, 
Labri, at the ends of winch hang vertical flags, Badang, 
Sanshrit PalSka. 

Li the enttanoe-hall, at both sides of the door, and 
also m the interior of the temple^ are several large 
prayer-cgrlinders, which are perpetaally kept revolving 
hy the attending Lama The wails are not nn&eqnentily 
decorated with views of sacred cities and monasteries,^ 
executed in colours upon paper; these are much ruder 
than their drawings of gods; tihey have no pmspective, 
and tiie houses are traced in front view, but very incor- 
rectly. A vertical plan of Lhassa, which the Tibetan 
Lomas honour with the name of a landscape, is almost 
amongst these representations of sacred ^ots; it 
I'^sembles somevdiat the older plans of European dties, 
firawn from a bird^s-eye view. 

* AIm Turner, ■^Enibaa^,’* p 158, iDentaons baring seen eome in the 
of Wandeeehy, in Bhut&n 
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Religious monuments 

Buddhism has erected vanous rehgious monumentfli 
amongst winch are particularly to be menboned the 
Ohortons, the Mams, and the Derchoks and Lapchas 


The motive for the erection of these monuments is 
identical to that which gave nse to the frequent erection 
of the Stupas, or GhSityas of ancient Buddhism m India, 
of which so great a number have been recent!^ dis- 
covered in India and Afghanistan and oaxeful]|y * 

But a peculiarity of the GhortenB is the use which the 
XibetauB make of them* The namfl of Qhorten denotes 
at once their nature and object^ for its component words 
fRchhod, and «ten signify "an offering” "to keep, a 
receptacle ” The Tibetan mode of speiUing thiB word would 
imply that its pronunciation was Ghodten, but the "d” before 
IB suppressed, and the "r” is heard, ^It h o ^ gh, according 
to grammatical rules it should be mute The Tibetans of 
Gn&n Khorsum, however, pronounce Ghogdan, Gerard* 
wiates Ohosten or Ghokten, a designation which appears 

* Concemittg the ideas oonneoted Tnth Stfipa^ and ihe repocta abofot ihai 

oonsfniotioii and the olgecU which have been digged on^ see the worke of 
Bitter, “Die Stapaa,” Berhn 183i Wilson, “Ariana antiqiu^” Dondon, 1811* 
Cimning^iain, **Tl»o fihilsa Topes,'' Londcn^ 1854 mimatare 

Ghaityaa,*' BAS, 1866, and “Aoconnt of Golden Behos,” B. A S, 1867 
Compare also JBurnoaJ^ “Iiiirodaotioxi,*’ p 846 Bespectmg their age Wilson, 
“Bnddha and Baddhiam,*' B A Soo , p 249, is of opimon that the enstom 
of erecting StQpoa is somewhat poatenor to that of exeavabi^ tempto ^ 
constructing Vihaiai^ or monaatanes, the StSpas m the North west of India 
were moat probably erected m a period commencing with the first T«»ri o 
the Ghnstian era and terminating m the sixth oentnry 

* “Knnawnr,” p 124 
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to be a dialectical modification. Both he and Onnning* 
ham* also mention the name Donkten or Dtingten for 
those Ohortens in which idica are deposited — a name 
which seems not frequently used. 

The ancimit StOpaa were originally meant as reoep- 
taoleB fivr relics of mtiier tiie Buddhas or the Bodhi- 
sattras and the kings who encouraged the propagation 
of the Buddhist Mth. But already in the eariy periods 
of Buddhism Stfipas were oonstrueted er voto as 
bolical substitutes for a tomb with a sacred rdiC) eitirnr 
for marking the spot where remarkable incidents in the 
sacred history had taken {dace, or for decorating the 
^^^laras and temples. Thdr erection is considered as an 
act of devotion and reverence paid to the Buddhas, and 
was recQmmended already in the ancient legmids as a most 
meritorious work. 

The IBhetaa Ghortens also serve as rdie repodtories, 
as th^ endose remains of revered Lamas^ sacred writings, 
^^ansecrated objects, &0., deposited therein already at 
ihsir erection. Ghortens contaiaing bones or adies in a 
are erected in the burial grounds; Ghortens with 
writings are of smaller aisse, and are ranged upon the 
altars; th^ tjypi^ the Buddha’s mercY* But the predom- 
inaut idea connected with the Ghortens is that of their 
losing offering rec^tades^ finr no ISbetan passes thmn 
"suthout depositing some sort of oblation, either on the 

' “Laadt,” p. 877 

* See p. 187, 

A)bo fbe Singhalese bdiere the proteolioii of Buddha not to he ohfadned 
^ Simply gobg near a Dagiq^ (= StSpa) or other taored place, if the 
^‘^^hjperfonnaaopBEticiilarBotofvotaU^ Hardy, "EastemMonadusn^** 

P »10, compaie dao p, 288 
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or in the interior by a smaU opening leadxngtoa 
dinna The objects deposited are dnefly the jSatsa^ or 
Tsatsas, which are very generally made on the roadly 
kneading a portion of day between the fingem, they 
are conical, m mutation of the form of a Ohorfcen Other 
Satsas represent Buddhas, or Lave a sacred sentence 
pressed upon by means of moulds, the latter are bought 
from ttie Lamas » The quantity of Satsas is really 
astonishmg, it not unfrequently liappens that the steps 
are nearly hidden by the heaps of Satsas 

The fbna of the Obortens vanes much more than 
that of their prototypes, the Stupas The base of the 
Stflpa 18 a cylinder or cube, upon which a body shaped 
like a cupola is set up StQpas which have been broken 
down have been found to be sohd buildmgs^ with a htfJo 
dinne in the centre only, in which had been deposited 
the burnt bones of a human being, together with coin^ 
jewda and inscribed dabs The bones are soznetiuies 
endosed m small cases made of the precious metals 
Li the Tibetan Chortens this form has in general 
undergone considerable modifications, the unaltered ancient 
type has remained limited to the smaller Chortens put up 
m the temples The principal difference between a Stupa 
and a Ohorten is that in the latter the cupola is either 
surmounted by a cone, or that it is mverted Tlio most 
general style is the foUowmg; The base is a cube, upon 
which rests the inverted cupola; this cupola is tlio prin- 
cipal part, it endoses the objects endinncd, and m it is 


* In Mongolia, tlio ntiine Satao, b> Pnltas catted Zapn, is applied lo tbr 
tones of clnj only see Ins "Mongol Volker,” Vo! 11, pp JO^ 211 
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the hole leading to Uie spaoe for the ofiiering& A graduated 
pinnacle rises above it, and this is either a cone of 
stones or a vrooden spire; it is sormounted h^ a disk 
placed boiizontallf and a pear-shaped point, or, instead 
of it, bf a crescent supporting a globe and the pear 
upon that Ohortens of this form occur in every Tibetan 
district Th^ are exdnrively used in Bbnton and Sikkim, 
and are also met mtb in the plans of sacred temples; but 
in other parts of Tibet several other forms are seen. Of 
Ibese I mention the follo^g: In Lad&k a moderately 
high cone, snnilar to the roof of a buildmg, and piojectii^ 
over the border of the inverted cupola, forms its top; it 
either rests immediately upon the cupola, or a cube of 
smaller dimensions is interposed between thercL This cone 
ends in a wooden point ftiTnilar in shape to the point of 
a spear, or there is a slender pole the size of which 
diminiriies with the scarcify of wood. Qriginaliy a Sag 
wi& prayers printed upon it was &stened to every pole; 
but in most cases only rags are left, or the £ags have 
been blown away entirely. In Gn&ii Khorsum some Ghoiv 
tens are more like a tower; upon a cube as base is placed a 
body square at the base and dightly pyramidal in form, 
which, after dimwighiiig a little and a gH in increaring in 
width, is sormotmted by a bdl-shaped xuqjectang top, or a 
bdl resting upon a little tower. When new or in good 
condition it is surmounted by a pole embdlished with a 
%. TheGhortens in the environs of Thdling are plsdnly 
Eymmidal, consisting of five to six steps; the upper end 
IS a small cube covered hj a conical roof CMhets can be 
described in reference to their principal parts as a cube 
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no^ed into Beveral steps, supporting an BngnlarbdlHshaped 

body- these Ohortens are very similar to the ancient StSpas 
The matenals used for the Ohortens m the i^en air 
are rough stones, bncks,* or day, they are almost all of 
solid masonry The outer surfecos are thiokly plastered 
With mortar, -which is coloured red -with the dust of 
pounded bncks Grooves are fiirmed similar to the pnnpia 
^ European doors, and simple ornaments are dalmmitiMl 
in the mortar. Only once, at Qytngul, in Gnan Khdrsum, 
my brother Adolphe saw a hollow tower-chorten, which 
was constructed of planks It stood dose to the mon- 
asteiy, ^d "was perhaps but au enclosure for gwallAr 
Ghorten^ suxular to those which Gerard had seen in 
Kandur,* where th^ are open in firaint, this is not the 
case with the Crhorten at Gydngul, which has fcur walls 
and no entrance 

The height of the Ohortens is in general fitnn 8 to 
15 ft , though a tew considerably exceed fhiB latter height^ 
attaamng to as much as 40 ft Those set up in the temples 
are moulded ih>m metal, or more generally from day 
mixed with chopped straw, occasionally they ore carved 
of wood, but such Ghortens scarcely ever exceed four 
feet, they are often not higher than as many inches 

2 Mams 

Mam, originally a Sansknt word meanmg ''a precious 
stone,”* which became naturalised in Tibetan, is used to 

^ The custom of hardenuig the brides m the sun originated in the jiover- 
fol insolatioii, combined xwth the Tety smiill umoonb ol humidilj in the 
atmosphere 

- Gerord, “ICsnawnr,'* p 1S4 
^ The prayer cylinders nre also called ^^Mams” 
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designate walls of about six feet in height and four to 
eight feet in breadth, but their length wies much mote 
GOUBiderabl^. The largest hitherto known is that which 
is sitaaied on the road feom the banks of the Indus to 
Ldi; according to Cunningham it has a length of 2200 &} 
Two others at Leh itself Hermann found to be re- 
qpeotiYdy 459 and 386 ft in length. He also measured 
one at M&ndang, near Daajiling^ in SOddm, which was 
90 ft.; B 2 U)& 6 r at hTatigdu was 244 & m length* 

The Manis are constmGted in 'Bie higher valk^ of 
loose stones onlj; whilst in the lower ones, where mortar 
IB not 80 expensiye an article, lime is used. Some of 
the large Manis have a kind of tower at both thdr 
ends, occasionally in the form of a Ohorten, with a sacred 
image in front; as is sometunes the case, the Mani is 
made loi^;6r, the old tower remains and a new one is 
added at the end of the prolongation* Large poles, to 
which flags with prefers are attached, are also not un- 
frequent at the ends of the Manis. 

Bou^, irr^nlarly rectangnlar stone slabs greatly 
^i&ring in size, and bearing inscriptions in Tibetan or 
Ijmitsa characters,’ or adorned with images of deities, 
feaa against the upper part of the widl or are laid down 
on tile roof of the Maui, The most frequent inscription 
met with in the stone slabs is the six-^llabio prayer: 
Om mani padme hum;* or adoiationB of Yajiasattva, as: 

* «Laaft,»» p. 878 
|fieep 80 . 

Thu nolence ira$ traced m enomioiia eluntoteni fimned liy tdaekiali 
on the ab^e of the moimteiii ogpoiate L&ma Tdrm, end ma vuibfo 
ot e gpreet 
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Om, ah, hum, vajra guru padma raddhi hum, of Vajia- 
pam, as Om Vajrapam hum; or mystioal qaoulahons, as 
Om, ah, hum. Amongst the names of deities engraved on 
the stone dabs, we frequently find Sfikyamuni, Padmapam, 
Padma Sambhab^ VajrapSm (see Plate H), and difierant 
recluses The slabs are, acoordmg to Ounmngham, votive 
ofiermgs made £or the puipose of obtainmg the ful- 
filment of particular wishes Travellers, when passing 
along fie Manis, leave them on the left hanilj m 
order to follow the succession of the letters of the 
inscriptions ^ 


3 DerchoJeB and Lapchas. 

Almost eveiy bmlding is decorated with fiogs, attached 
to ci pole sot up before the edifice, such flags being 
(xmsidered efiScaciouB in preveutmg the evil spirits fitim 
doing mischief Single flags axe also met with m front 
of religious buddings, and along the road, those before 
large monastemes are often of considerable hei^t; the 
two largest which my brothers saw were planted m 
front of the entrance to the monastezy of Bimis,* one 
was 45, the other even 57 ft in height, and as there is 
no tree in Tibet attaming such a height these poles 

* Genird, jn Jiu “Kaufitnir,*’ remarks that passtta-ljy always Icsto 

the Muxs io ikeir ngfat, and expresses lus belief that superstition 
zoason for ibeir doing so; but my broibers nerer saw tbfiir people psss mm 
jn this wny, bnt always so as to lease the l^sm on the left bend, and QT 
were told by sereral liamss that tbe reason Cot* this was, that m y pas«ng 
by ih^ oonld foUow the character^ instead of haTWg to 

* See nyr brother Hennann’s « Vicwa of the monastciy ot Bino^ m 
Atlas to tho "itcBiilts of a ScientifiL Mission ” 
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must have been transported mth great difficulty, across the 
ilffimalaya. The upper part of these poles was decorated 
with three concentric rings of bladr yaks-hair suspended 
at some distance from each other; whilst in general the 
poles have but one tuft of yaks-hair surmounted by a 
gilt spear-end 

The dags are called Derchok (the Durchut-of Gerard), 
the heap of loose stones to support the pole, Lapcha; 
both terms are doubtless words of popular origin, 
not occurring in the Dictionanes. The “ der ” in 
Derchok might be ezplamed from dar, sUk, a stuff 
sometunes used for flags. Lapcha is ' very probably a 
modiflcation of lab-tse, “a heap,” which also occurs in 
geographical names, mther m the form of Labtse^ as in 
Labtse N&gu and L&btse Ghhu, in Gn&ri iQi6i*Bum, or 
as Llpcha.^ 

Some flags are of a regular shape, and prayers and in- 
cantations (snch as “Qm Viani padme hum”), invocations 
of the airy horse (in Tibetan Inmgta), the magical figure 
Phurhu, and others, are printed upon them. These 
pnnted flags are fostened to the pole on the longest 
side, and are prevented from loos^ hanging down and 
folding by horizontal red Bticks. Other flags are mere 
of every size and material; such rags are diiefly 
added hy travdlera to the Lapchas found along the route, in 
order to obtain “a happy jonxnqy.” Nowhere are Lapchas 
more nmnerons than on the highest point of a pass, and 
not unfrequently one is sorprised to find a Lapcha even on 

' For detaalB I refer to Hcnnami’a ‘‘GloBaaiy of Geogtapluoal names,’* 
« r Upeha whidi fornis Part U of Vol Ul of the “Renatfi” 
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high spots situated out of the regular road; the reason 
is that the frontiers of provinces are likewise marked 
by irregular heaps of stones, ‘ and thus, even on the top 
of the Giinshankir, in Gndzi Shdrsum, which attains a 
height of 19,699 fh, my brothers found a Lc^cha 93ieir 
Buddhist companions were always most eager to add 
new flogs 'wherever they passed, or to ereot a new 
Iiapcha by making a large heap of stones, in the 
middle of which they set up one of their almost in- 
dispensable xnountain-stioks, which was then deoomted 
with flags, partly made from my brothers’ h andk erchief 
partly from the bags in whidi they had kept their 
provisioiis, and from pieces of their very dresa When 
every one had made his contnbution to the Derchok, 
they walked sdemnly round the heap whispering prayers. 

* Coup Ooorgii ^botemiiiii” p. 606 
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KEPEESMTATIONS OP BTOfflST DEEHES 


DB1TIB8 BEEBBSBtrEBD.-'MBTHODS OF EXECUXlNa SAOBSD ObJIECTA BraWlOgS 
and pamiinga --Statues and baB-rdie&.-«CK&BACXEBiaTzc Tsfes —G oncral 
athtttde of Sio bodt^ and positum of the fiDgers.^Baddlias^Bod]iisatiTaB — 
Pnests, ancient and modern —DnigAeds lunsTBAZzOKS oBa i VBD fbok 
AbSASDBSSlSRZa. 


Deities represeaited. 

We leam from the anraLeat legends, that already in 
the earliest penods of Buddhism rdics and images of 
the Buddha had been highly honoured; the rdigious 
ivorkB recommend them to be Troirshipped, as also the 
monuments in which the relics are deposited; and we 
ftod it mentioned that the images whidi were sent to 
royal persons at their desiie, were previously inscribed 
with the sacred dogma “Ye Dharma,” &c., and similar 
fomiules, in order to Tnalra thftm acquainted with Buddhist 
doctidheB.* Such were the earliest objects of worsbip; 
the mode of worship was also very simple; prostemations 
were made before the imi^;es of the Buddha, fbwers and 

> Bunumf, "Bitroduetion,” p 837-61 Sdimidt, "6nmaiehren» M&n de 
F-^d. do Si Fotenh., Vo] i, p S88 For tfao Sandoit and Tibetan texi ace 
Plate I 
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perfumes were ofGsred, and prayers azzd liynms leoited 
for their glorifioatioiL The same simphcity of nte pre- 
vailed fitill m the 8even& centiuy aj> , as we leam foom 
Eiuen Thfiong, thot^li the objects of adoration and wor- 
ship had increased in number, for Hiuen SSisang men- 


worshipped) as also the Bodhisattvas who had excelled 
in virtao and m the sciences^ as Hanjusri, the Mahajana 
schools, he says, have adored even all BSdhisattvas mthout 
any Inriher distinction^ 

At the present day, besides the things and persons 
just mentioned, the mythological Buddhas preoedii^ Sa- 
kyamnni as well as those who will follow him, their cor- 
responding Dhyoni Buddhas and Dhyam Bodhisattvas, axe 
worshipped, aaad a host of gods, spints, and deified pneste 

enjoying a local reputation for sanctity, Ihordertofoiiush 

an idea of their immense number, I mention, that the Ti- 
betan collection of Buddbisfc images, known under the name 
“Gallery of Portraits,” contains the drawings of more foan 
three hundred Buddhas, samts, &c., each having his name 
added beneath* 


Methods of executing sacred objects. 

Modem Buddhism, in order to femlitate ihe wor- 
ship of its mm ^faea^ ^ representations ol 

1 BarfWlemy St HilttW, ^ 

jsur BesducAiwB vo» JapftOi” Vol V 
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them m prodigious quantities Copies are met with every- 
where, not a temple but contains lots of them; they are 
set up in the private houses and in the open air; and 
title-pages of printed books, nay even the headings of 
each diapter are frequently embdlisbed either by a black 
figure, or by a coloured one. This astonishingly frequent 
apphoation of representations has probably sprung from 
the belief, that the image, by being consecrated, becomes 
^^ammated,^’ amilakho in Mongohan, viz endowed W'lth 
ihe powers of the God whom it represents; addresses, 
therefore, may be directed not only to the God himself 
but also to hiB respective image' 

The images are manu&ctured exdusivdy by the Lamas, 
who excd herem like their masters the Chinese (who 
first introduced the images of the Buddha into Tibet), 
and from whom they afterwards learned how to over- 
come many of the technical difficulties connected with 
the manufecture* The monopoly now exeopcased by the 
Lamas has chiefly resulted from the belief that prayers 
directed to r^resentations are efficacious only when they 
have been executed under prescribed forms and cere- 
momes, which the clergy alone know how to perform 
The ceremonies to he observed are most numerous and 
various, there are certam days proper for the com- 
mencement of a particular picture, and others agam on 

^ * Seo Schmidt, ^SBanang Ssetsen,” p 880 I refer the reader to the 

Kge&da about the alleged influence cf the piotnrea brought to Tibet by tho 
^vea of Stimgtsga Ganpo on tho spreadi^ of Buddhism and the tral&re 
®f tto Tibetans Jbtdem p 846. 

Witti reference to Chinese art compare Nott and Ghddon, "Indigonons 
P 802 
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which alone the eyes are to he pamtedi these being con- 
sidered the most important part of the whole picture, 
beffldes which danng the varions stages of progress of 
each picture other ceremonies and prayers are requisite 
TbxiBi beuedictoiy ceremonies^ have to be performed 
immediately after the entire completion of the images m 
order that in the meantune no malignant spxnt (whidi 
beings are considered to be always on the watch to do 
mischief to man) may take possession of it, whereby 
prayers would be rendered utterly valueless 

Plastic objects, such as statues and bas-reliefi^ oace 
not less numerous than drawings and pamtingB 

Drawings and paintings. The patterns for drawings 
are called Sagpar, and are made by desnbmg the ont- 
Imes of an original drawing with numerons pm-holes, 
and by rubbing cofid-dust into these holes the outiines 
are transmitted to paper or canvass, prepared with 
lime and flour-paste; the stratum when diy and hard, » 
carefully polished with stones before being used * The 
iiwpg are then traced with China ink, and the diffirent 
parte of the picture covered wifli colours of a nm- 
form tint; only few ornaments are shaded The piofcw, 
when completed, is bordered several strips of silk, 
called Thonka, generally three m number, blue, y^ow, 
and red, occasionally also irregular mgs ofoth^col^ 
are sewed to its bordam As they have no glass, ^ 


> A work embodied in the Gynt divmon of Aft 

ceremcmuwtobeperfbrmeaonw^ Bee Come, 

Bea, Vol 3X,P 603 a,. onOmM wO* 

1 The and atei ilie Mongolinn. pwrt the onuima 

Mtae, "Mongol Vejkar," Vol H, p 108 
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use for protection against dilst silk vail-like coverings; 
and the only part corresponding to the frame of our 
pictures, is represented by two round wooden sticks, 
one of which is passed through the upper border, 
other throng the lower one; they fadlxtate the hanging 
up of the picture and at the same time keep it stretched 
when hung up. IThe lower stick is also used to roll 
the lactnre upon when sent about 

Staiues and ha$-reU^s, In the oonstmction of these 
things moulds are used which are filled out with various 
jdastic materials, sudi as day, or a kind of papier- 
nuuhe, or bread-dough, the positive objects are then 
geuerally dried in the sun. Metal figures are but rarely 
made. The statues are often painted or slightly gilt. 
As a peculiarity I must mention that even butter is 
used, it is tinted with different vegetable colours before 
being put into the mould; the head, fhe feet, and the 
hands are filled out in the mould with yellow butter, 
tile garments with red, and so on. They remain put 
up before the sacred images till the butter, by decom- 
position, becomes intolerable, tiiey are then thrown 
away,^ The sharpness of the statoattes and medallions, 
even of the smalleat, is q[uite sm^rising. 

The most esteemed plastic figures are those in whidi 
ere endosed relics (as ashes, bones, hair, rags of the 
pnnents of saints), or grams first offered to the Buddhas 
in divine worship. The grains, before bemg put into 
tiie figures, are conssOTated again by a particular cere- 

' Compare alao Hue, ^'SouTexura,” Vol. IT, p 96 In Ceylon temporary 
“weea ure maSa of rice. Harfy, “Eaalein Monachiam,” p. 202. 
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mdny, called Babno zbugpa Holies and grains aro either 
mixed 'witli the material of which the figure is composed, 
or thoy are enshrined m a small hole at the bottom or 
back, the hole being called Zung zhi^, '^Dharanl place,” 
from the Zungs or Dh&ronls read during the core- 
momes of the consecration. The hole is closed again 
by a seal, in order to prevent the objects from ikUing 
out or from being taken out without the fact being 
discovered, for then the figure is supposed to have lost 
all its beneficial influence Iligures containing such sacred 
objects, ore styled Sates, or Tsatsa, a name which is 
also given to the chorten-hke cones moulded fiom day 
by travelleopB.' 

In the drawings, as well as upon the sculptures a variety 
of symbolical signs occur. Hodgson has drawn attention m 
seveml of his papers to these signs as a means ofdetermining 
that* mins showing such symbbls are certainly Buddhist 
remains; he has recently published a collection of 110 
symbols, which were extiracted from Nepalese Buddhist 
images, books, and engmvmgs on stone — e coUectaon 
highly important for tracing the extent of Buddhism lu 
earlier penods. In these papers Hodgson pomts out lu 
several instances the identity of Buddhist symbols with 
those upon images of Sivaitic deities, but by dosely 
03 [aminiDg their meaning with the Buddhist^ he came 
to the conduBion “that the things typified lura 
always more or less, and generally radically, difltemnt, 
and his opimon is highly supported by Hofinann, who 


■ Cbmp p lei 
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made analogoua researclies about Japanese writings and 
images^ 

Characteristic types. 

A companson of the images of various sacred per- 
sons shows at once a strongly marked difference in 
attitude, features, dress, and emblems between the various 
groups, poriacularly between the Buddhas, the Bddhi- 
satfcvas, the priests (ancient and modem), and the 
Dragsheds. 

General aUiiude of the hodif and position of the fingers^ 
The artist who makes a representation of any god, is 
not allowed to follow his own idea or to make any 
alteration in the origmal design. But many of the gods 
may he represented in several attitudes lecallmg some of 
the glorious and important moments of their hfe. Thus, 
Sahyamum^ with one hand uplifted, denotes his character 
as a teacher; a sittii^ attitude, with one hand holding 
the ahns-bowl, the other hn-ngtng down over the knee, 
is chosen to represent him plunged in meditation, a re- 
cumbent position means his having left the world for 
^or. Bxdmapant’s eleven iaces and thousand hpnd s an d 
feet refer to the legend about the cleaving of his head. 

the God of fire, when driving away the evil 
Bpints, ndes a red ram, and has a most horrible coun- 
tenance; whilst m representations not having for object 

' "lUnslratiOM,” p 209 Joan of the R. A Soc^Vol XVm, 

P thirl^-thtoe flymbolB denved from coms liaie been omitted from 
TOMi ergons of coat Sec instead of them the senca of 168 oompled 

1 * 0 ^ Hate XXlI , in hu Anona antiqna •* — Hofmann, "Nippon Pantheon,” 
remsiis annexed to Fig 1 C 3 , 433 
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to show his wraih, his athtade and are those of 
a Boddha. 

mie positions of the fingers, also (in Tibetan Oha]^. 
litersdly an emblem^ a aeoiy in Sanskrit Mudra), have an 
allegorical meaning. Thus, the right hand hanging do^vn 
over the kne^ tvith the palm of the hand turned out- 
wards, symbohzes charitj, and is called Chagje chin, 
‘‘the right hand of charify:^* 

The attitude Bangi njing gar thalmo charva, t. a 
“unitiiig the pahns of the hands on one’s heart.’* is the 
fidllo'wing^—The two hands uplifted, a finger of the right 
hand touching one or two fingers of the left hand, like 
a inftTi accustomed to use his fingers in explaining his 
meaning. This attitude ijj^pifieB “the uxuiy of wisdom 
with matter,” in Tibetan Thab^es, or Thabdang Bhesral^ 
or the pawntning of the material forms the Buddhas 
and Bodhisattvas for the purpose of spreading the right 
understanding amongst animated beings. It is certainly 
not accidental that none of the Buddhist gestures are 
identical with those made hy the Brahmans when per- 
forming the ceremonies of their oreed.^ 

Thfl Buddhas are men, but men of the most perfert 
fonn, endowed with tMrfy>two raperior bwoties, 
eighty or eighty-fonr eecondaiy ones.* It ie in 
confonnily with these characteristics, that the Buddhas 
are represented with soft and smiling feature^ whic ore 


> Thcw Iia« boon cdlcclodinMro B g Bitoo* 

« doily pioyen of tho Brnhinon." London 1»1. For B«« 

leo the pl»t» de to Bonno UnT APP0»- 

f 8eo oonceainff these, Uarnouf, ho Dotoe ® „ UO 

Vm Hwr3y, of Buddhisio, p 867o - P 
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eQso given to Maitroya, the futore Buddha, who in the 
other attributes is likewise eqoid to the Buddhas who have 
already appeared. These^ the Manushi Buddhas, are of 
gold or yellow completion, both colours are identical, 
the latter being but the cheaper substitute for gold. 
The ears are large, the laps rest upon the shonlders; 
the arms are long; there is a single hair on the forehead, 
cidled in Sanskrit TTma; on the crown of the head is a 
cylindrical elevation, in Sanskrit Ushnisha, in Tibetan 
Tengtor, and from this rises a conical ornament called in 
Tibetan Frogzhu, or Ghodpan, ^*a head-omament, a crown, 
diadem,” which is almost always gilt. The Buddhists view 
the TTshitisha as an excrescence of the skull, an inter- 
pretation, however, which is not supported hy the ety- 
mology of the nam^ which would restrict its meaning 
to “a turban,” or "dressed hair.” I bdieve this curious 
protuberance to have resulted from the way of dressing 
the hair practised by the Brahmans, which is decidedly 
very ancient^ and is found to be the same as that on 
the oldest figures we know. The Brahmans cut away 
the hair, except that on a circular space on the crown, 
which they twist into a knot. It is moat probable that 
the Buddhist have confisrred upon their sublime masters 
tins prerogative of the highest Indian caste.* 

* Buxnon^ **Lotiu,*’ p 568, belifirea tins liur-dresa to hftve been adopted 

pEOieetum agemst the duigerotu infinence of the snii tiaoe of the 
yiw has also been setained in the ^betan term Tsogtor fbr Uebiddia, 
vuoi IS e^lomed m the Diebonsiies to mean "a toft of hair,” as veil as 
“a sort of excrescence on the croim of the head” A Kc^alese Bnddha 
also, speahmg of VijrasattraTs tmage at Buddha Oayah, says “The 
m on the crovn of the head is twuted into a turban ” Hodgson, “niuBtra- 
p SOS 
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The DhySm Buddhas and the mythological Buddhas 
have a white, red, green or blue oomplenon The Dhyam 
Buddhas ar^ besides, distinguished by a third eye on 
the forehead — ^the eye of wisdom, in Tibetan Shesiab 
chan, in those images of PadmapSm m which he is 
represented wifh a great mai^ hands, tins eye is also 
traced m the palm of his hands 

AH Buddhas are dressed m the religions shawl, the 
Lagoi, whicdi is generally folded round the body and over 
the left shoulder, with a small end oomuig up over the 
nght shoulder also.^ The beads are encircled by a 
glory, typifying a leaf of the sacred fig-tree {ficus re- 
Itgiosa)^ under whose shadow Sckjamam had obtained 
the supreme intelligence, m ancdeiit figures this gloiy 
is soxnefunes pointed and oval, like such a lea^ but m 
modem representations it has umversally a cucular 
form* 

The nght hand of the Buddhas is dways represented 
empty, while m the left is often seen the ahns-howJ, m 
Ghbetan Lhungzed, in Sanskrit PStra The predominant 
posture is the sitting one, iiie hamg crossed and 
the soles of the feet tamed upwaids, it is called Doije 
V yiHrmTig. This 18 BBid to havB been Sfflsyamnni’s at- 
titade in Ms mother's womb. Images mta one fort 
Tianging dOTO ovBT Idle thronci, are not frequent, 
Buiopean feshion of sitting shonld be given to Maitrsiya, 


* For B deBcnjplion of Uie hagm P ^ onmn ^ 

. S«e Bitter. Sta^" p JB7 SIS 

,«rdup of tte fiff-tree, of BaS- 

au* Boddlia ha. Ilia peeotar tree, Ib.a p 216, «no »«- 


P« ^ 
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for this mode is called after him Ghamzhxig, sittmg-like 


he 18 figured cross-legged like tiie others 

The Buddhas, whenever th^ occupy the central 
part of a pictoie,' are seated upon ^'the throne of 
lions,” in Sanskrit Simhasana, in Tibetan Sengti, or 
Senge chad ti, "the seat of eight lions” The throne 
18 so called ftom the eight lions which support it; in 
the drawings, however, two lions only axe seen in 
front Over the throne a doth is spread called "the 
upper cover,” Tib* Tenkab, one end of which hangs 
down, and is decorated with symbols or the figure of a 
god; on both sides of this Tenkab are not unfrequently 
seen the hea<b of two animals, which Hodgson has called 
‘^supporters As each Buddha and Bodhisattva has bis 
peculiar animals, th^ most materially fridHtate the 
determination of the subject of the picture* In images 
of Saikyamum, e> two peacocks are frrequently drawn 
at the sides of the Tenkab, the form of their long neck 
^^g an allusion to the grass Ehsa, of whidb. he had 
made the cushion he sat down upon under the Bddhi- 

^ The Tibetans like to gnnqp together into the flame pictnre fleveral gods, 
mmo of are represented in fonmdahSe attitudes, Trbilst the others 
a flnuliDg coimtenance The pnneipal fignre is the central one; of 
ue Bimonadnig persons some may hare a connexion vntfa him, others imve 
wdedly none. The central figure is very frequently mtfang in the middle 
” a landscape representing the ocean bordered by ste^ shores beneath 
two sttovy moantams nso to the left and right of him, and a dark 
Qa, donded slgr, mth the sun and the moon ^iSed by two bright circles, 
above bm Compare FaHas, *<Mongol Vdikerschafren,’* Vbl Ht 

P 105. 

^ * **nitistnition8,’’ p 48 The mystiedi signs upon the Tenkab he calls 
or mndrls” W \ Hnmbold^ “Kawi Spmehe,” Vol I, p 137, 
pares tbem tn& a heraldic crest and its supporters 
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vnth the head uncovered and thdr hair cut short* a 
charactensfic attnbnte of the former class is the alarm- 
sticik iEharsd, in Sansknt Hikilo, mth wludi the hidian 
Buddhist mendicants made a noise T^hen collecting alms^ 
by shaking it and rattling Trilh the metal rings which 
were passed round the stick and were prevented from 
bemg lost by a 6came of met^c wire imitating Ihe ont" 
lines of a lea£^ The figures of the Tibetan Lamas are 
distinguished by pointed caps. 

The JDragsheds, or the gods who protect man against 
the evil spirits, are always represented with a fonmdaUe 
countenance and a complexion veiy often quite dark,* 
the thud eye, the eye of wisdom, upon the foiidiead has 
its longer in a vertical position. Lha Do^ang,* the 
deified consort of King Srongtsan Gampo, has it also 
traced in her hands and on the soles of her feet, Ihese 
marks have even a surpnsmg acddental resemWaace to 
the nail marks of our saviour Some are even figured 
as fantastic hemgs, with tiie head or tad of anfanab 
The gtoiy gives place to flames lypifymg destruction* 


» See Sdue&ar, «Tib Iiebenebeednttbimg,** Mfan. dea 

of SOsysanvm In tte Do Bea.VotXX, 

tmfaie in whicli flie a w IiwdlwaM rf 

p 479 me KhaniTs oapwed aj^ the letfrfuped oeWho 

wonaBtenee ead m a tadeat inrtead of hiivii« • 

^’caaipwe p 111. «.d Mw. Vcihewd-ilee.” Tal It, P 1® 

‘ Abo^m the canoae l®1a 

byDr G T Inehw to the Mameh baedete a repeatedly 

^ of demee tor the oniainoiite of „ to wind tenmaato in 

art «Hh, even parla of theur dwa. flortmg » 
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l!b^ssY are almost naked; the tiger’s skin, with its feet 
tied imder the chigy hangs do^wn behind &om the shoulders, 
and its lower end is the co^on of their seat: thej also 
wear a necklace of human skollsy and foot and arm 
rings. 

Dtagsheds represented standing ha've the legs in a 
straddling positioBy the feet not un&equentlj resting upon 
men; some are seated on animalsy generallj horses or lions; 
bnt camelsy yaks, deer, and even crocodiles, also occur, 
thon^ newer d^hants. The colour of these arntnaTg; 
often defviates firom the natural one; for green and yellow 
horses are met with, as well as lions with a green mane, 
and bine crocodiles. 

The instnunents in the of the Dragsheds are 

for the greater part symbolic of their power over the 
evil spirits. These urntruinents are: — 

1. The Botjej in Sanskrit Yajra. It may best be 
compared with four or ^ht metallic hoops joined 
together so as to form two balls; their central asis is a 
cyhndncal staff, the points of whicdi project. In drawh^, 
however, only two hoops are seen, the two others, for 
vtrant of perspective, absolutdy coindde with the asis. 
Boijes of one hall only are also met with in drawings, 
which, for the sake of distmctaon, I call, in those places 
where they occur, “half Doges," 

2. The Phurbuj **the nail," three of which are gen- 
erally united into a tnangle, which is attached to a handle 
ternuna&g ia a half Doge. 

3 The Bechony “the dub or heavy stick," a staff 
about as high as a man, with the trident, Tsesum, 
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in Sanskrit Trisula^ at one end, and a half Soije at the 
other. 

4 Zhagpa^ “a snare,” to catch the evil spints. 

5 The dnnking vessel EapUla, a human skoU filled 
with blood, oat of which Lhamo drinks the blood of 
her son. Such skuUs are also used as ofienng vessels 
in some religious ceremonies 


Illustrations derived from Measurements. 


In connexion with the enumeration of the beauties 
of the Buddha we are naturally led to think of the 
plaetic ibnns actually given to the representations of the 
Buddhas and the sacred personages of infenor order. 
In Tibet such considerations are the more wc®^ our 
attention as the country is inhabited by a race of men 
BO widdy an form from the Indian races 

My brothers had made at a pariaoular olgeet of their 
ethnograjducal researdies to take fiMual casts,* moulded 
by a mechamcal process from the Hving mdividnals, 
and to define by mmute measurements of the diflBsrent 
patfa of the body the general physical dunacter of 
the 'rmious tnbes. and they 'irere also aHowed to 
take measarements of the statues of the Buddhas and 
of other pieces of soulptnro representmg divunbos, ^ 
set up in the temples, Ihese measmanente proved a 


1 The entirs .enee compneee M iladiall. 

edit,™ ly J A B«ih, la '„.hon. of 

of odoM ere dutiBKiuihea, ccmtpmasBe to ‘a* P™”*" 
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ymsj welcome fimd of material to me, as the same, 
tc^&er wiiJi iiie analysis of imaged aaid flie flxnmmatian 
of the Buddhist q^eodlationB rei^pecting the esEterior sp- 
pearauGB of their royal fDundeTi gave me the oppor- 
touaity of entering into an eacamination of the ethnolo- 
gical diaraoteristics of the various dasses of ddties 
represented.^ 

The artistic xepreseintations in hnman form of divini- 
ties and figures of heroes we find to be, in evaiy nationi 
the reproduction of its peculiar type of features/ unless 
history has somewhat modified this otherwise natural 
course. Instances of this latter case are, however, mndi 
less firequent than we might antidpate. The principal 
causes why history has not a greater influence on Ihe 
adoption and emph^^ment by art of foreign types ar^ it 
may be supposed, the fidlowing: — lirstly, that the em- 
ployment of images of a fixceign type is but temporazy; 
ihe peculiar bodily proportions of a pe(q[de being oon- 
stantly before the eye of the artist^ they axe soon taken 
agsm as the leading modds; and secondly, that the bodily 
praportions have dumn so little variety for periods of 
mie^^ected length. Bid not the type of a nation remain 

’ eiliBogxiqpliSoal msteriab eolleeted hj nj fareUien dnring Uieir 
iri& be the bijeot of Vd. Vm. of the "EeeidtB of a Sdenti&e Mi^oa 
toUidia aaid Ai6a? Those of the immeiio vehies 'vldoh 'vare witeA 
hete Sir Uie oon^pensoa of Uie meseoxement of the soni^pfnies sniih the mean 
Wporhcms of ihe BtahnaiiB (fte praeti ceste of flie mnSns) end of indi- 
vrauis of the Tibetsa xao^ hm been abesdy oalonlated. 

TiMnUX good exUslie fitcnltue of a aatum nadergo nodiScaUoos ia 
m ooBne of tune, and ad m a ooffeapoadingnaniieriq^iiaiirodBOl^^ 
m same elfinr bdag improveaunts apoa the old modda or ahew&Ett a 
nOrng off m the execnhoa of aodi 'woihs. 
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oomparafovely nnchaiiged dnmg a long penod of time, then 
indeed the retaining or not of foreign elements in art could 
not be judged of at alL As a peculiarly skiking instance 
of the constancy of national type 1 mention the results 
obtained from the inspection and compaxison of works 
of Egyptian sculpture/ they show, although somewhat 
disguised under the monumental fonn, the foatnres of the 
present inhabitants of those regions^ as well as of the 
various neighbouring natJons with whom their ancestors 
had come into contact. 

A tendenqy to adopt m rehgious images the figure 
peculiar to the artistes own nation is observed wherever 
foreign images have been introduced together with 
foreign wordup; the images display the ohaiactensficB of 
the** nation now eascecuting them, the proportions of the 
body and the fisatures may become somewhat idealized/ 


» Aa the pnnapBl worice vlneh treat of thaao intereatmg 
mieatKHiB I quote “Types of monlmid," and “bdigenoua iwea,** byNottanfl 
Ghddon — Aa another phenomeiioii in ooirohoration of the oompwratiw m- 
vuuibdiiy of the ongmd ^jrpa, may bo qwted Ho Jwtiih coloi ueo m ^ 
irhooe memben bova preearoed fl» Bomifao and BTen^Ho to 

wberever thw ham abatamed torn mtenoainagea with natiTO , bat mw 
unnulated m ahapo to the natm aottlaiB after aamal mtomnigluig 

and tin now ladlated metanco of an appmniit 

ggnlpton from the lUitiirat proportionB, I may here manbon ^ 

m the Hmveb acnlptnre. Hjt the 
than the nlna, wbilot arbitraiy denatlona m thu 

plaabc. moat genetdly How ,7”.. w bamd 

aat aa yet It appears impoaiable to ^ wh^ tb ia a^_. ^ ^ 

apon a real nationa which would c^ 

coantrlea nor portraita of the Himntra ey j. of London 

borate It an. to be aaen ■e«n m f the.. «g.o». 

JSX'a.’SSfcSL.," "-A- W w “ •” 
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hut garments omatnents* arms, and tl)0 like, remain re- 
csognir^ble aa of foreign origin 

Rut it is a peculiarity of the religious represent- 
ntion** of Tibetan Buddhism that they display two wdl- 
defmod co-existing types, the one showing the Tibe- 
tan featnre**. the other liaving retained the marks of 
Indian oriepn. To an eye practised in the examination 
of minor features in otlinography, the respective geo- 
praplrtcal origins of the two prototype? present them- 
di^^tinctly enough; and oven intelligent native?, 
on their attention being directed to the leading charac- 
teri^lios hoon learn hou to ^Miuguish the types Kever- 
tlidess great precaution is necessary in touching on <^0 
d»*hcate n conridemtion. Questions of ideal modification? 
hw to 1)0 di‘*cu«S{'d nnd settled, here ns in nearly every 
ftnal3>i« of nrti*dic works, liofoiv one enters upon a 
cotnjnri*^on of jw^itire data; and tiiis probably lw<* 1 >een 
th»' ol>^tacle to the explanation of form*? at first right 
apjw^'iting altogether unusual a** well ah arbitrary.' 

Th^ Hhol race, t>e]ongiug to the Toramnn family, ha« 
I*-* 51 iv> dosmlvxl in detail that I sliall confine myVrlC 
in Tn\ ttmuk® on thi*! people to what i«i nholulely ne- 
Tie* RhctK are cIiaracteri*'^Hl hr Im^aTl fentum, 
ntdir and oblique *yhds th«‘ orlntr a»id 

hovwor, licsnu unntTi^le*! thfivhy; I nnj add tv*- 
* I'tnlaniT but ir 4 tvfir.d 


I ' ^ » *»w <Tr*\r is!t t'' Teirts*- tr 

I'-ff *♦ * Ot* - (t i,*!* \^* !*►*♦•» 

l"* '►u ft vi* *** \ I* V' t* 
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that m the Shot race the ear is oomparatiTely longer, 
the mouth broader, and the lower jaw with the dun 
decidedlj weaker. Kow m all the representations of the 
Buddhas and Bodhisattvas we meef^ on the oontraiy, with 
features reminding us of the type of the Indian races 
of Anan origin — the hi^ and open forehead, and a 
broad, symmetric and prominent dun The analytacal 
remarks in reference to the measurements will also prove 
that the body; too, of Buddhas presents many other 
not acmdental analogies with the bodily proporiions of 
the Anan fonuly of mankind Dragsheds, Genu, and 
Xianaas show the Tibetan character. 

Before entering into details, however, I desire to say 
a few words on the form in winch the numeric material 
IS presented. In order to feolitate an immediatB com- 
parison, the values given hare are the j^roporimdl vdues 
the absolute dimendonB are referred, by division by 
total heigdit^ to ^is as umt, and they can be re-obt^ed 
at once by mnltipJying the respective number wifli the 
total height which before was used as divisor: its mesa 
■valne for the Brahmans measured is 5 Bn^ ft 6 mdies, 
for the Bhois 6 ft 4 inches. For the statues the ab- 
solute values are of mndi less importance; here it was 
particDlarly necessary to ke^ in view that objects 
coarse workmandap and of very smaU dnnenstoiis wem 
avoided, as such things could not be conmderea 
present a feir average As an 
value of absolute height I may name ^ ^ ^ 

tonp Q and 2 to 3 feet for Group D G«>up 0 
n^dodes, besides, two statues ftom B&ma exceeding 
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10 ft/ which were made a present to Hermann bj 
Dr* Monatti who obtained them when accompanii^ the 
army in the expedition against Bangfin, The measnrements 
of these two statues were only taken into calcolatLon 
because a caarefol comparison with Buddha-figures measured 
in Tibet had proved them to have almost identical 
prcportionsi and had, besides, the advantage of famish- 
ing by their size, wdl-defined vedues. 

The first and second columns, of the following 
table, contain the means of the difiSerent measurements of 
the human body. The Bicdnnau dimensionB are based 
upon five hi^-caste individuals of perfSactly pore 
race; the Bhot upon twenty-seven men, limited also 
to persons of pure (Tibetan) type, although they 
indude natives of the tract of country extending from 
the Eastern ESm&Iaya to Western Tibet. The third 
column of the tables shows the mean measurmnents of 
plastic representationB, partly also of pictorial ones, 
the latter being of Buddhas and Bddhisattvas. The 

1 BaddbA MSDlptores of enomunis dimensions an not xan either u BArma 
or m Tibet An allram ofSGphotogniphshjrCol of the Madras 
ordered several copies to be taken fbr ofiBcnsl distnlrabon, con- 
tami nametona instances of Baddha moimmentB TBiTmg from SO to 40 ft. 
in height; the Sgnxes are pertiy in a aittmg^ parUy in a standing atfatnde 
The Buddhas axe represented either in htunen duqM, or as animalB, m aUnston 
to the remarkable puma aote vbibh the legends report them to hare per* 
formed in the form of sack beings In Tibet my brothen saw an mrasnal 
fignxe set np in the temple at I«eh; the statne represents the Baddha 
m meditation (m a sitting aititade), and is a little higher than the temple 
a part of the head going throng a hole m the roof mto the open air* 
The exeenbon of this statne is not lets coxions than ite dunensions. the body 
u a frame of wood dressed with dxapenes of doth and pgier, the head, the 
and the feet an the onty parte of the body modded of dey. An 
ranon to a timilar Sgnn of extxaordmaiy size is the dttmg Bnddha at the 
Hd of the Sgnres carved in the wood-ont jornted on mate XVI , the cone 
above the roof eppesn to be a part of hii head-ornament 
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fourfil colnxDD gives the same for Dragsiheds, genii, and 
Lamas, 

The quantity of objects measured zn limg individnals 
was limited to such parts of the body as a most 
vaned and detailed examination had been found to be the 
cbaractenstic.^ Besides, in the oomparison with statues^ 
such parts of the body had still to be exduded the 
limits of which cannot be well defined m dothed or 


drapened bculptnres. 

In reference to the tennmology used in the bodily 
diTnensions a few words will be snfiScient in explanation 
By vertex is to be understood the junction of the 
principal cranial bones ooinciding with the whirl of 


the hair. 

The diameter antero-posterior is the Ime connecting 
the central psurt of the fiorehead with the junctioft of 
the head and neck. 

T h e distances fiom the crown of the head to the 
trochanter^ «nd fixim the trochanter to the ground, give 
together the total ba^t of the man. The trodhanter is ttie 


The total span is the distance fiom the tip of one 
finger to that of the other, the armfl bring stretched 

ont to their fidl length m a horizontal porifaon. 

the total span had to be obtained by adding the len^ 
of hands and anns to ihe breadih of the torso at the 

shoulders 


1 For th« matomical defimbon of amtoi 

ttnmmti employed, na abo jb OBthugen,'’ 

Wagner, “Bendht fiber die a»tliiopologi«iia Teniamini<n.g 
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The Tzlna is ^ elbow^-bone; its ends are marked by 
tile dbow and tiie prominenoe of the 'wrist jomt on the 
side of the Kttle finger. 

It is evident that in comparing the relative values 
the amoont of diSsrence has not the same import- 
ance for all the parts xoeasnied; for if the object in 
iisdf IS already very small} a small difference is in 
sach a case of the same value as a much larger one 
in othezB. 


1. Dirntfisions of iho heud 


(Total heigbt of the bo4y » 1) 


Olyeots xaeasored. 

A. 

Brhhmans 

a 

Shots 

c 

Boddbaa, 

B5dld- 

aattvas. 

n 

Diagsheds, 

Geabi 

Iioiitas 

Bn^bery totuBd Ute forcSiead . 


0 315 


0^ 

Snw the I “““ 

0 108 

0 111 

0 110 

0 m 

J base of the noae 

0 126 

0 181 

0 140 

0160 

tofhe • ■ 

0188 

mrm 

0 160 

0*168 

1 ohm 

0145 

0 149 

0 166 

0 160 

Bn&eter at the templea 

otns 

0083 

0088 ' 

0 100 

Bwmeter antcKhpostenor 

0 105 

0 114 

0 114 


^yas "Oxteiioir Antni^i^ 

0055 

0065 

0 071 

0 087 

* utetior 

0 081 




B lei^th of the eye. 

0 017 




bone^ hieadth 

0064 

0078 


0090 

Kom, hteadth 




0 029 

length 

0089 

0083 

0085 



0035 

0 010 

OUO 

0 070 
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The numbere of the fable show that aU the dimen^ 
sions of the head are greater m both gcoaps of the 
figoree than in the groups of the living beingB the 
figures have the head in general much too in pro- 
portion to their height, but the deviations are not the 
same in each group. The most arbitxaiy form is that of 
the ear, also by the eaavlap being perforated for the re- 
c^taon of ornameiits, and being extended to an unusual 
length, Bometnnes reaching down to tibe ahoolders Also 
the eyes are extremely lazgei, and have in both groups 
a decided though unequally strong Bhuiian fcjq)6, they 
show the outer angles imsed, the horizontal axis inchned, 
and a great length; the efiect of these dimensions be- 
comes still more sinking by the eyes bemg vexy often 
only partly opened. The penphezy round the forehead, 
the diameter at the temples, and particularly the dia- 
meter antero-postexior, are mudi less increased in the 
Buddha figures, group than in those of the Brag- 
sheds and Lamas^ group I) The parts least difhnng in 
the diffiaorent types ore the month, the malar bone^ and 
the breadth of the nose between the eyes well as 
at its base; Gtroup D has these parts, however, a htile 
larger. 

‘When the general character of the head in the 

respec^ve groups, we find in Group 0 the the vertical length 
of the head comparatively more considerable and the head of 

amoraovalfonn. Group D has the head honzontaJly elong- 
ated, a form diaractensfcic also of the Bhot lac^ Group B, 
in both these the fordiead is low and the jaw-bona weak 
The di^anoe from the vertex to the orbital matgm 
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to the base of the nose is greater in Group D than in 
Group G; the distance firom the vertex to the chin, on 
Ihe contrary, is considerably less in Group D; it exceeds 
the distance to the mouth by 0*016 in Group 0, and 
oxdy by 0*008 m Group D The pure Brahman type, A, 
has the respective difference 0*012. 


2. Dimensiona of ihe body. 


OlgeotB measured. 

A. 

iBrahmona 

B 

Bhota 

a 

Bnddhaa, 

Bodhi- 

aattTES 

D. 

DfBgaheda, 

Geaai, 

IdMnu 

Total height 

1 ooo 

1 000 

1 000 

1 000 

thowa of the head to trofdunter 

1 om 

0 419 

0 430 

0 410 

^l^odliaiiter to groandc 

0 654 

0 651 

0 570 

0-690 

Total apan 

10S6 

1 069 

1 080 

1 117 

heagth of am 

0438 

0 451 

0449 

0 430 

» of nlwa 

0 165 

0 164 

0 149 

0 155 

» of hand 

0 107 

0 110 

0 110 

0 lU 

Voot, leagth 

0 144 

0 145 

0 14D 

0 144 

■ hceadUi 

0 057 

0068 

0 050 

0 051 


In reference to the dimensiona of the body we 8e% 
as a peculiarity of the figoies, that the upper part of 
the body is too short. 1 found this to be more fire- 
Quently the case with comparatively gmall Spares than 
■with the larger ones. The total ^an is too large, less 
on account of a disproportioxiate of the arms— 

Wh«h m Group D have oven a tendency to be bdow the 
aver^50-_.4han on account of a great and somewhat ex- 
^Kerated breadth of the diesh The ulna is deddedly 
too short; the hand, when well executed, differs but very 
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little, but in badly executed figures it is occasionally 
somewhat too long The foot is tolerably well-propor- 
tioned both in length and breadth, though in small figures 
it IS very frequent that its dimensionfi exceed the mean 
proportion, parhcnlorly as regards the length, but these 
must be considered arbitrary, as dimensions bdow the 
average are scarcely less frequent in large-sized figures 



OHAPTBEIV 

woBSHip OF m Binm aito beuoious 

mmmm 


SBonzos OfisringB. Hndodi i M teamen to — Pbb* 

WBauatta OP Bsutssoim 1 )suub«--Sa0bsd Daxa lan l^smJUA '-3ISont% 
md amud fiaibnb The cenounqr ToubL Tiko omnooy TSytsagoR,-^ 
fiam POE CBS Asiaismkbc op 8oBEssjaosi;bFjMioimB8.--^^ 

I®»“» POP s sBBiiunt ms AssnaiiJios oar ms Qont. 1. Hha xite DiAoed 
& tbs tnxntfKifibring. 8. fitvoestum ofliimgita. 4 1!he TalumBii Cduusgpo 
& !E3» smgual ^nte IlniElm 4 ^Cba eetenuior IhngdmE^^ 7 
v^KalioB otKagpoChesq^ l^uovii^iliofl^^ S-l^eeremonyTflaiglkig 
9 OmmaSai petfotmed in oases of jHneas 14 Ftoetal ntes 


Bally serrica 

ordbasy daily service institoted for tiie praise 
^ tlie Boddlm, cooEosiB in iihe xedtal of hymns and 
F^^Byets la a mtormediate beinfeen eing m g and 

!l!lie servioe is aooampanied by msixamenial 
offiatingB are presented^ and perfomes are bomt. 
Xfais kind of service is celebrated by Ihe TiMnns Ihiee 
& d^, at mmxise^ noon, and aonset; and lasts eaidi 
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tune about half an hour. Lajmen may be present^ but 
they take no actiye part in the perfonnaiice, those who 
ore present are required to make three prostrations, 
touching the ground with their forehead, when they 
receive from the Lamas the benediction. On certain 
days more tune is spent m the rdigions semoes, the 
prayers and ceremomes have then reference to the festival 
of the day, public processionB not unireqnently precede 
the solemnities which take place m the temples, and on 
some few occasions, even rehgious dramas conclude them 
Offenngs Blood forms no part of these they consist 
chiefly of flour, clanfied butter, and tamannd-wood, 
Ombu m Tibetan. To some particnlar gods flowers 
are offered, or, if they cannot be obtfianed, gram, which 
is thrown mto the air so as to fell down upon the image. 
To the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas cones of dough, Zhalsai, 


hterally “meat, food,” are offered, smular in shape to the 
Giatsas {see p 194), but differing from them in this respecst^ 
that th^ contain no rehcs or other sacred objects, also 
the feathers of a peacock are set up in narrow-ne<tod 

vessels before some of these gods 

Mmcdl tnstnmenie. Of aU the instrumentB used by 
the Tibetans for their service, such as drums, trumpe^ 
flageolots, and qymbals, the trumpets are certainly e 
most remarkable, being generally made of human bones 
Thigh bones give the finest trumpets, they soun v^ 
deep To the top of the bone is fastened a mon - 
piece of biasfl, while fte other end ib ^ 

^ or leather rings; and the 

constmotion of which requires hut a very tnfling ontlay) 
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18 ready for tise Besides this kind of trumpetSj there 
are still larger ones of copper, from 6 to 7 feet long, 
which are only made in Lhfissa, and which are vety 
expensive 

The fls^eolets are of wood, and are generally doable 
ones, each tnbe having seven holes along the upper side 
and a larger one underneath for the thumb* 

The dnuns are hemispherical, joined on their convex 
^e ; upon the skm sacred sentences ore frequently written. 
The drams are beaten in a very cniioos manner. There 
are two small leather balls attached to a rope of some 
length festened to the drams at the point of their 
jonction; the drams are iakmi in the hand and shidcen 
in such a manner as to cause a swix^;ing motion of the 
two balls, which are thus brought into contact with 
the drams, and cause no Kttle noise. The large tarn- 
Inrannes, which are fixed upon a stiok about three feet 
long, are beaten with a bamboo cane^ which, on account 
of its elasticiiy, strikes the skin often, but not very 
heav%. The cymbals ate very siinilar to those used in 
they are kept in box^ of twisted bast 
All Tibetan mudc is tiow, sounds deep, and is &r 
superior to that of the Hindus of Bidin, Althongh it 
cwmot be asserted that there k rnttw^ mdody in Tibetan 
Juusic, yet the instruments employed produce a certain 

hamonions combnation and lythmical sncceaaon of 
fioonds. 

An instrument peculiar to the Bud- 
and very chaiactensiic of their religions noiaon^ is 
e Prayer-tyliadfir, in Tibetan called Shorten, also 
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or Mam chos khor^ The use of these instnmieiits may 
probably have onginated in an exhortation to a frequent 
reading of tlie holy books and to the recutal of sacred sen- 
tences, in Older to the attamment of a knowledge of the 
tenets of the Buddhist doctrine Ih the course of tune the 
mere reading or copying of the holy books and wntings had 
come to be regarded as a work of menf^ and as one of 
the most efficaaous means for becoming pnnfied from 
sm dehvered from metempsycihosiB ’ Pew men, 

however, knew how to read at all, and those who did were 
prevented by their occupationB from domg so frequently, 
therefore, as I believe, the Iiamas cast about for an ex- 
pedient to enable the ignorant and the much-occupedmai 
also to obtain the spintoal advantages attached to an ob- 
servance of the practice mentioned, they taught that flic 
mere turning of a rolled manuscript might be considered 


an efficamouB substitate for reading it 

The cylmdncal cases, m which the prayers to be 
turned are endosed, are generally of metal, but envelops 
of wood, and leather, or even of coarse cotton, are not rare 
They are from Uiree to five mches high and two to three 
inches in diameter A wooden handle passes through each 

cylinder and forms Its axis Bound this axis long stops 

of paper or pieces of cloth are rolled, with printed s 
sentences, all these rolls are again covered ly an 
piece of cotton stuff To fecihtete flie tunung of toe 
cylinders, a small pebble or a piece of metal is fasten 

1 yum «a prewoitf thing,” ohhos “the dootnne,” hhor, from 

«to tom,” 6iten «to hold, anpport” . ^ nr Confettor Buddhi*i 

.Te the AddrcBB to the Buddhas of confeamon, or Oonfemor 


Chapter XI 
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it by a string, so &at a very gentle movement of the 
hand Tmtintains a* steady and regular revolving motion. 

Besides the prayer-qylinders of these ordinaiy dunen- 
sions ihere are some of very large size permanently fixed 
near mcmastmeB A man is employed to ke^ them con- 
stantly m motion, or occasion^y th^ are tamed Isy 
ymtsTf liln mills, and revolve day and mght IT’nmbers 
of smaller ones are also ranged at the entrance of mon- 
astenes, along the and are turned by passers-by or 
by those who enter the temple. They are ^erally so 
dose to each other tbat anyone going ly may easily 
cause all to revolve one after ibe other without inter- 
ruption, gliding over them with the hand. The 
number of these pn^er-qylinders set up m one single 
monasteiy is quite astonishing; thus, the inscription 
rdating to the foundation of the monasteiy of Bftnis, in 
Ladak (see p 183), states that 300,000 prayeivcylinders 
were put up along the walls of the monastery Though 
^ 18 an exaggeration in oriental style, the actual quon- 
bly is neverthdess very condderable. 

Ihch revolution of the ejdinder is considered to be equal 
to. the readmg of as many sacred sentences or treatises 
as are endosed in it, provided that the turning of the 
cylinder is done slowly ftnft fix>m right to left; and the efiFect 
IS made dependent upon a strict observance of these two 
ndes. A dow motion is enjoined because those who turn 
fhe cylinders must do so with a fiathfol, quiet, and 
meditative mind The motion firom right to left was 
adi^pted m order to follow the writing, which runs 
^m left to nght Some of the larger prayer-cylmders 
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are so constmcted that a sixoke of a bell indicates each 
sin^ revblnlion 

The prayer ineccibed is most generally simpfy Om 
mam padme bom, repeated as often as the space allows of 
it. The papora rolled up in the laiger cylinders ace^ 
however, more genertdly covered with the contents of 
many of their sacred books ' The Lamas have particnlar 
books which detail the advantages to be derived fiom 
famin g these cylinders; I mention espeoiidly the Zborim 
phanyon, “the advimtage of the wheel,” which also treats 
of the prayere and books to be put mside, and of the 
mode of tunimg these cylinders. 

Payer cyhnders were amongst the very first olgeots 
which hw«TnA known m Burope> through nassioiiaiies; 
but in reference to the rdigiouB dramas and the ntnal 
to be observed m particnlar ceremomes, which ahell bo 
now detailed, I was Imuted for the greatest part to fee 
matenale and fee native information before me. I m 
be allowed to allude to this cttonmstance, in ordw to 
request that it may be talan into canoderation, m case 
the interpretations abonld not be found so complete 
the importance which the Tibetans ommect wife it mi^ 
seem to requix^ 


Performance of religions dramas 

On certain days of fee year "hgurnsj”””^ 
performed by the Lamas, who call feem Tbmbm , 

: “to 

fave CMS. Alt, “s 
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blisB of instractioiu” Mj brother Hermaim, when 
at the monastery of Blmis, was fortnnate enoagh to 
witness the representation of sudi a drama performed 
express^ fox him; it was as foUows*^ — 

The drmiatis persmm are Dragdieds (the deities who 
defend man against tiie ecvil spirits; see p. Ill), ma- 
lignant spints, and mem The actors of every group are 
plainly distingoidied by the peccQiar kind of ma^ 
(Tib. Fhag) th^ wear, and much less by thmr dresses, 
which are surprisingly uniform and non- distinctive 
gowns. The Dragsheds and malignant spirits wear over 
their derical dress beautiful large tilken gowns of rich 
tiumy colonrs; some fow Dragdieds have besides a gilt 
cuirass and ams Even the party Tepresentix^ the men 
are famished with a uniform particular dress where the 
means of the monastery allow it. 

The masis of the first group, those of tihe Dragsheds, 
are of enormous size and forodons aspect; the hinder part 
of the head is covered by a triangular piece of cotton 
or silk, and also on the front a sunilar piece is fostened 
to the dun and foils down to the breast. The second 
group, the evil spirits, wear masks of brown or some 
other dark colour, of dimenftiofns somewhat larger than 
aeems exactly suitable, and their garments are well wadded, 
BO that they fed but littie the blowa showered upon 
them. The actors of tins group and tiie following are 
either neophites, or are taken Seem among the ky po- 
pulation. The third group, finally, represents the men, 
who wear ihdr umal dress, but also have their foces 
covered by a mask of natural size and colours, under 
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dothes they cany heavy wooden efacke, with which 
at tunes, during the perfonnance of the dimua, they 
threaten the evil GpintB. 

The d^mia is preceded hy the rental of hymns and 
prayers and by a veiy noisy music The actors are seen 
on the stage as foUows The Dragsheds occupy the 
cen^ the men are placed to their nghti the evil spmts 
to their left At short intervals, the men and the evil 
spintfif} execute slow dances, each group for itself At 
las^ on evil spirit and a man step forth The evil spint 
then tnes, in a well-made speech, to mduce the man to 
do wrong by violatmg some preoqpts of morahty or re- 
ligion; other evil spints approach and assist their oonuade 
in this ^eedi The man, though at first firm m his re- 
sistance to all these entreaties, gradually becomes weaker, 
and 18 just about to yield to the ‘temptations of his would- 
be seducers, when he is joined by other who en- 
deavour to lissnade him from hstemng to evil sug- 
gestions He is now doBely pressed by the two different 
parties, and it takes considerable famA before he yields to 
the exhortations of his hniriftn companions Tha m en 
render thanlcR to the Dragsheds, to whose assbtanoe 
they ascribe the victory (althou^ the Dragsheds have 
as yet taken no part m the action), and implore them 
to punish the evil spirits The Dragsheds are but too 
ready to do so Their head god, who is distinguished 
from the others by an unnsually large yellow mas^ called 
by the Lamas Gonyan serpo, “the yellow borrowed head,” 
advances surrounded by about a dozen of followers, re- 
presentatives of the most powerful Dragsheda Amongst 
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thrae yra&j at tilie performance at Hfmis, Lhaxno (see 
p. 112), with a mask of dark complexion and laa^e tails 
of Yak’s-hair, Tsangpa (f. e. Bialuna, see p 114), had put 
on a cuirass. Several men wore three-^ed red masks, 
and were styled Lhachen, ^‘ihe mighty gods;” another 
group, with mafiks of green complexion and high conical 
caps of white cutton stuff upon which three eyes are 
traced, represented the "sons of the gods,” thsy were 
styled Lhatug*^ The other Dragsheds now rush out too 
horn the back-aground, shoot arrows upon the evil spirits, 
fire upon them with muskets, throw stones and spears; 
whilst at the same time the men belabour them heartily 
with their sticks, hitherto conceded. The evil spiritB 
nm away, but the Dragdieds follow them, and drive 
them into houses, holes, &a, where they are safe from 
finther moIestatLon. The drama is then condnded; all 
the actors, Dragsheds, men, and evil spirits, return and 
sing hymns in hononr of the victonons Diagdieds. 

Baring the performance, which lasts jfoom one to two 
hours, most lidiculons mistakes occasionally occur, on 
eoconnt of the large masks which, in certain positions, 
deprive the wearers of the use of their eyes; thus it 
sometimes happens, that a Dragehed strikes another 
Dragtiied, or that he — sn<h a powerful god! — foils 
down at loll length npon the ground, where he is 
then illtreated by the evil spirits till he is again on 
his foet 

' DiawxBgt of these nosla^ taken firom the onginals obtained bj Her- 
menu, wdl be given m ibe AfLu acconipanjnng tbe “Besnlts of a Sdentifio 
Mission” 
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IThese drainaB renund ub of the “MysfAres” and “Mo- 
rality” of the Middle Ages;* but the noisy mnsici the 
firing of muBketry, and the find flay, produce an 
stOI less m accordance with a religions act than the 
comical and burlesque intermezzos of the JMys/tres and 
Mtrah^, which were mtended to amuse the audience 
and somewhat unbend their mmds m the intervale 
between the serious and heavier parts of the play, cal- 
culated to excite their feelings of devotion and appeal 
to their moral sense* 

The sabjects of the rehgious dramas represented in 
Arrak&n have a remarkable analogy to those of Xfbet; I, 
quote the following desotiption from Hairy’s "Eastern 
Monachism '^lones axe drawn upon the ground, in 
an open space, and dancers are mtroduced. These 
lines are regarded as the limits of the territoiy 
belonging to difierent Yak&s and DSvas; and the last 
IB appropriated to Buddha One of the dancers ad- 
vances towards the first limits and when he is told to 
what Yak& it belongs, he calla out the demon^s name 
in defiance;, uttering against him the most insulting 
language; and dedaxing that in qnte of all the oppo- 
sition that can be brought against him, he wiH cross 
the limit, and invade the temtoiy of its infemsl pos- 
sessor Then, passing the limit in tmunph, he acts m 
the some manner towards all the other demons and di- 
vimties who have had divisions assigned to them, until 

> Compare "Tlioater tmd Kirehe * nerim X8i6 tSupter 20, 27. Tie 
**Fa>aiOBSipide,” irluch are BtOI tip m Obcmmineiisacii m Bavan^ haW/ 
at preaenly asnimca a tiioronghly aenooa dianeter 
•Vngem 
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at last he approaches the limit of Buddha. Still he 
professes to be equally fearless, and bids defiance 
to Ihe wooUy-headed priest who carries the alxns^ 
bowl firom door to door like' a common mendicant; but 
the moment he attempts to pass the limits he feUs down 
as if dead, and as he is regarded as sufiering the punish- 
ment of the blasphemy he had dared to utter, all who 
are present applaud the greatness of him whose prowess 
is thus proved to be superior to that of all other beings 


Sacred days and festivals. 

MwMy and annml fesHvals. 

The mmOdy fe^vah are in some countries four in 
number, connected with the phases of the moon; in 
others only three of riiese days are celebrated, those of 
the first quarter of the moon, of full mdbn and new 
moon. On these days no ftTiiTnaT feod should be 
nor any a nim a l Miled; and fibose who do so are threatened 
with severe pumshments in a fotuze existence. To abstain 
from worldly occupations is, however, not enacted, and 
as the Buddhist laymen in fihe Bfinrilaya and Western 
^Bbet are not very fond of paarir^ the whole day in 
pmyers and in the temples,^ these holy days are not 
PosrtiGularfy marked in the halnts of the popnlatioiL 
But the Lamaa spend more time in the temples; 'th^ 
perform the ceremony Tnisol, for the falriTig away of 

* The notfiieni KongolSans riunr m regazd mneh mora deroUon. 
See Pdki, ‘‘BeiBeii,'' Frnuib Irandaboi^ p 662 
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cons, and they make confession in a more solemn ^raj 
The confession of sms is preceded and followed ly 
the reading and reatipg of passages from sacred books, 
which occupation is sometimes continued for dajs, 
dunng which tune the taking of food and dunking are 
reduced to a mumnum These austentaes^ for the dehyer* 
ance &om sins, bear the name of iNyungne, or Ifyangpar 
nepai choga Every layman is allowed to undeigo the 
hardships connected with this kind of confession, hut as 
less pamful modes have, in their opimon, the same effect^' 
the Tibetans — pnests as well as laymen — ^bzmt to them 
only BO and so many times a year, and not, os they 
ought properly to do, three times a month. In general, 
the Iiamas do no more than read certain books and 
cdebrate the ceremony Tmsol, the laymen make prostra- 
tions hefoM the images of particnlar gods, and repeat 
more sentences than on other days 

Annuel feshtfdh la almost every znon& a particular 
rdigions festivity is celebrated, and pnbbc amusements 


ate got up on sneh days, the festivities— raugions os 
vrell as public — are the most varied at the following 
periods, vrhidi are regarded as the most sacred About 
the first of Febrnaiy tim festival of the Few Tear is 
edebrated, on the fifteenth of the fourth moon (about 
the beginning of May) honour is done to “SSkyamums 
having entered the womb of his mother;” on the fifteenth 
of the seventh moon (m August), before the cutting o 
the grain, solemn processions are made mto the fieJ^, 
where prayers are offered up and thanksgivings repeated 


1 Compare p 95 
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for the bleesingB of harvest; the twenty-fifth of the 
same month is the aimmocsary of the death of Tson- 
khapa For the parMcolar festivais of these days, iddoh 
aie vecy grand and diversified in character in places 
vrhere incarnated priests reside, 1 reto the readm: to 
the “Description dn Tabet^” translated fixna the Chinese, 
and Bhc, PaQaa, and Klaproth.' Hy brothers, however, 
were not present at any of them, and I therefore restrict 
mysdf to quoting the works where descriptions of 
tiiem may be finmd; but I now give the details whidi 
3QQy brothers obtained concemix^ the ceremonies Toisol 
aisd Kyungne. 


The Ceremony Tidsol. 

The Todfiol, “to poray for ablution”* ranks amoi^ 
the most sacred of the BnddMst rites, and is performed 
at every solmnn* assembly for the washing away of rina 
Water is poured out firom a vessel sixnilax to a teapot, 
called Mangu, and also Bumpa, over the vessel’s wefir 
rieaned cover, called Yanga, or a particolar metallic 
mirtor, Ifeloug, which is held so, that it lefieets the 
of E^hyamani which stands on the altar. The 
water foils dxmi into a fiat vessd, called Donna,* placed 

* Now. Jowb Vol nr, p 140 "MUn, •^ISoagioL Vdlkor,** Vbl. IL, 

ISOaiS. XUpro^ "Beue in den HnahasaV’ 1, p» 19B. Hoc^ 
ToL I, pp 96, 291, Vol. H, p. 9S. Compare KSppen, “IMe 
«« ^ BndSba,’' VoL 11, pp 809*1^ 

«** ?•**• PW** *ldtoid^ **41101001^ mated, aU&faon;*’ ^1, 

w beg for entreafy.” 

Ibe i«nw Maiigii, YaaigBi, Donaa, appear to be focal dengnatunu^ as I 
Dot SaS them in the duttonariea Ui SOddm the Manga 'oeBsel eras 
y!” ^ Immaa Ond, and Uie Tesael for the reception of the 
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upon a tnpod. The Lamas of Gndn Ehorsam informed 
my brothers that they put into the vessd a bag filled 
'With nee, which they called Brakhug, “nee bag*'* 


3^ Ceremony Nyungne^ or Nyunypar nepai dhoga 


This ceremony is performed in its foil ngour only 
once or twice a year; its name means “to contmue to 
abstain,^’ or “ceremony of contmued abstinence”* It oc- 
cupies four days, the prayers and passages of books read 
during them are chiefly in honour of Fadmapani in his 
quality as Jigten Gimpo, “the protector of the world,” 
for hiB efforts to release mankmd from the nusenes of 
life,* Any layman is allowed to take part m these cere- 
monies; he has to pi!esent himself in the afternoon at 
the monastery, well washed and in dean garments, with 
a losaiy, a cup called Thor, and a bottle filled with pure 
water for -washing. 

The first day, “the mtroductoiy exermses,” in Tibe- 
tan called Tagom,* are performed, preparatory to fliose 
of the foUowmg day, prayers are recited and passages 
from sacred books are read under the direction of a learned 
Gdong, who has been deputed by the head Lama. The 
second day is taken up with Chorva, “the preparations.”* 


MofiffoliBiu^ flcoorfing to PallM, «Mongoli»difl 
pp 161 , m, peribae tlie trater tnfih taOeoa, and Bweeten it wth migar 

» ^Kyanp-par “to rednese (m Jbod);“ gtm^ “to continiw/ chhogt 
“ceremony’* 

* Comp BP 8ft ISO 

• nv “to mow, toooiy," gom “atop, " « litord tnntlotum givci 
the tiieoiy" 
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The devotees are called at sunrise, and msh and pros- 
trate thtemBdves several times before the image of Ead- 
xnapanL The head Lama then admonishes them no more 
to violate their vows, and to renew promises previously 
made, he commands them to confess their sins, and seriously 
to meditate upon the evils which result from them He 
reads with his attendants for about an hour extracts 
from several books, an act which is called Sobyong, 
“confession, amendment of the vimous life.” The book 
Nyimgpar n^ai choga is then read till tmi o^cUxh, when 
tea is taken (Gha-chosh, not Oha^). After this the read- 
ing of books and the recital of prayers is continued till 
two o’do(h^ when a dinner is served, consisting of vege- 
tables and pastry; animal fpod is not allowed. After 
this scanty dinner, prayers and readings are continued 
tfll late at ni^t; but at intervals, tea is handed ronnd. 
Before retiimg to rest, the head Lama specifies the 
’various duties of the assembly fior the following day, and 
orders them, as a penance, to sleep according to “the 
mode of the lion,” Sengei nyal tab,* viz to lie on the right 
tide, to stretch out the feet^ and to support the head 
with the right ha nd. 

following day is the piindpal one; it is styled 
Bgoidn, “the substance, the reality” The day is pc^sed 
m ngorouB abstinence from meat and drink — nay, it is 
even allowed to swallow one^s saliva; every one hw 

* Utenlfy “to come, to amve,** Tefenmg to the ponfioatiott of 
•®* Kcnlting these mcerases 

* See p 168 

Bon,** vyti “to eUbs “mode** In th» attiMe 

» believed to hmve entered KirTfine. 
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a vessel before him which he uses as a spittooa Weak 
persons, who are unable to endure for anj length of time 
this painiul operation, are occasion^y refreshed with some 
drops of water, and are brought for some moments onto the 
open air Not a word is allowed to be spoken, shonld 
any body utter one, he is pumshed by having to «iwg some 
hymns at the height of his voice. All prayers are to be 
recited in silence, and smful actions have to be again re- 
pented of The abstinence from food and dnnk is con- 
tinued till Ihe Bun-nse of the next day, the head Lama 
then asks the assembly, whether there are any devotees 
willmg to continue in like manner till the next morning — 
an operation which is considered a veiy efBcacious means 
for obtaiiung dehverance from all sms, it is, however, 
extremely rare that any one strong enough to oon- 
tmne The head Lama therefore gives permission, to 
eat and dnnk, whereupon the assembly use, leave the 
temple, and partake of a substantial meal, which the 
pious crowd have pr^azed for them outside 


Bites for the attainment of supernatural 
faculties 

The confidence m the powerful mfluence of prayers and 
ceremonies is so common among ^ Buddhist tnbes of 
TT^gTi Ama, that every undertaking is begun hy them 
with the recital of mcantations and the performance of 
certam ceremonies by which to appease the wrath of 
demons, they, moreover, believe that by vntno of ; 
sfcnct observance of the duties connected with such ntes, 
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th^ ynH ixL time acquire a mu:a 42 ulou 8 magical energy^ 
called Siddhi, aud finally become liberated from me- 
tempsychoais. This 'vievr is not opposed to the prm- 
dples of Buddhism, vrlaak dedare that Acuities supenor 
to thoae mth whiclh nature has endowed man can be 
obtained by meditation, abstinence, the observation of 
moral dutieB, and tme repentance for sms. This ex- 
hortation to a moral hfe^ the consequences of which we 
see illustrated in the sacred books by numerons parables, 
IB well adapted for exercieing a iavoutable infinence in 
mi^gating the barbarous customs of the nations professing 
Buddhism; bat,by errors mvolved in the misunderstanding 
of the real aim of virtue, by the non-admittanoe of a supreme, 
atl-dozninating deity, and by the viewing of existence as 
the cause of all nusery, Buddhism was rendered incapable 
of producmg a dvilization so general as that devdoped 
by Ghristianify.^ 

The books in wbddi the magical arts are the most 
^ystmnatLcally treated are the Tantra Sabahuparipnchcba, 
and the Lmniim of Tsonkhapa, in which every thing 
having reference to the theory as wdl as to the practical 
apphcation is explained m ML In the Sal^uparipiichcha^ 
Ys^p&ni describes to the Bodhiaattva Sabahu, m the usual 
&im of a dial(^;ae, the mode of performing various o^^ 
monies, and indicates the prayers and incantatioxis to 
be used duru:^ tiieir performance, in order to acquire 

* A vary inteMstmg dmertaium on Boddhtsin U oontamed in BaiibSleii^ 
8L HOanc^v Bonddha et sa religion,” Chapter V. Oomp also M MfiUer, 
^Badahum and Boddbist Bilgniiia,” pp 1A.S0 

* The absttact of its oonteatB quoted here has heen pabhshed inWasaol- 
jevV ‘‘Bnddhamos," pp 208-17. See alto BamonTt rema^ on the aeqmte- 
^nunt msgieid powers m his ^Lotos de 3a Bonne Zjoi,” p 810 
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tlie SiddliL The book points out the obstacles met ^ih, 
and specifies the signs fi?om \rhidi is perceived that Siddhi 
vnll be soon obtained; it also defines its esBenoe and 
qualities. 

Eight classes of Siddhi are distmgnished — 

1 The povror to coxyure 

2 Longevify. 

3. The water of life, or the remedy (amrita) 

4* The diBOoveiy of hidden treasures. 

5 Ther entetnng into Ihdra’s cava 

6. The art of making gold. 

7 The transformation of earth into gold 

8 The acquiring of the inappreciable jewel 

Of the highest character are the Siddhis Noa 1| 3, 
and 5; the degree of perfection to be attained is fixed 
by the dignify of the man. 

Those desirous of acquiring Siddhi must renounce the 
vanitieB of life, they must stnctly observe the moral law, 


and confess their sms; they also must apply fer an a e 
teacher, m order that nothing be fingotten; when they 
proceed to perform the ntes, thqy must be diaved, 
washed, and cleaned. Of particalar importance for the 
success is the scene of their performance. It mnst be 
a place not calculated to distract tiie mmd by a variety 
of objects more or less attractive, or by the P®™® 
appearance of wild beasts. The most fevomable s^ 
are those where Buddhas and BodhiBattvas or Srfvato 
dwell The place must bo well spirept and erwiro 
cleaned, and fresh earth must he thrown upon 
OTder to mAo its snt&oe even and smooth. A magical 
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cinde of the five sacrod coIoutb must be drawn, in order 
to overcome the impednnentB, Ihe ^‘Yin&jakas,” closed 
by the demons; for these latter do all in thi^ power 
to prevent the devotee’s efforts and the incantations 
from exerdEong their full effect Within the drcde an 
altar is erected, upon which varioas vessels axe ranged 
fiUed with bread, grain, and perfomed water. The oe- 
remonieB consist in the xedting of incantations and in 
the presentation of ofEsrings to the kings of magical 
2 )ower, to the genii, and to demons. A Yigra (Doxje) 
18 hdd during the recihtl of the incantations; the ma- 
terial of which this is made varies according to kind 
of Siddbi sought The incantations mnst be repeated a 
fixed number of tunes, as e. 100,000 times a day; the 
number is counted by means of a rosary of 108 beads. 
They must be recited Aowlj and distinctly, without rais- 
or lowering the voice; nor is it allowed to make 
ai^ addition or omission; the most earnest attention 
must be devoted to the redtal, otherwise the end aimed 
at cannot be attained.^ The thonghts mnst be predom- 
maaa&j directed to the tutdaxy deity (Tib. Tidam) selected 
for bestowing success upon the incantationfi, offeringB, 
even the way of placing and holding the fingers, the 
Mudras,* is important; such poritions have to he chosen 
as typify the attributes of the patronal god. Amongst 
the offisring ceremonies the burnt offering; in ISbetau 
Ohinsreg or Sregpa, in Sanekrit Hbma, is the most im- 

\ 

' ThA doaonptiofli of a nte considered most esc^eni for concentrabtig 
the thonghts, u givesi foither oDi in Ho 1 
* Concendng the Mndxfts see p. fiS 
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portant; it mnst be perfbzmed with a minute observance 
of the rules laid down for ii‘ 

The approach of the moment when the devotee attains 
the possession of supernatural quahties is indicated by 
vanons signs, such as agreeable dreams, ihe difFumon of 
sweet odours, &c Particular ofi'enngs must then be made 
to the Puddhas, only a minimum quantity of food is allowed 
to be taken for two, and even for four days, and certain 
Satras must be read. If, however, notwithstondmg the 
strict observance of all these rules, no marics reveal the 
approach of the Siddhi, it is a positive token, that un- 
known reasons have hindered it, which the patronal deity 
IS supposed to reveal to the devotee m hie dreams 
THa rites and Dharanls vary according to the deity, 
whose patrocmation ie implored; each deify has its par- 
ticular DharaitfB, Madras, magical circles, offerings, and 
attnbutes. AvalSkitasvara, Maqjusri, Vajiaj^m, and 
numerous other persons, are reported to have made 
known to the Buddha them wish to defend hie rehgion, 
and to grant their assistalioe to thoee who implore 
it, but the Dharanls and ceremonies whidi are suit- 
able for each of these persons, and the instructianB as 
to their application are not Always dear, satisfootory, 
and compete, explanatory commentaries, have, therefore, 
been written by femoue magiraans, which do not, howver^ 
always exactly agree; hence, numerous methods, “Dugs, 
of cdehrating the ntes, are in practioo 


1 For * doBoription of theeo oflfenngB see p 9^ 
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Peculiar ceremonies for ensuring the assistance 
of the gods. 

Tor most of Ihe ceremonies the performance by a 
Lama is conddered indispensable to its due effect; but 
even if this is not the case, a Lama is diai^ged idth it 
m cases of importance, as the efficacy of any rite is 
stxpposed to become increased by ihe services of a priest; 
this asdstance, however, causes the laymen condderable 
expense, as the offimatmg priests tax them according 
to them means^ The execution hj a Laxna is not re- 
quired for the usual libations to the personal genii, nor 
to those of the house, the country, in whose honour 
it is the costam to pour out upon the ground some drink 
or food, and to fill one of the offering vesselB ranged 
before thdr images before eating or diinMng one'ssehfl^ 
Also the puttii^ up of prayer-flags (the Derchoks and 
Lapchas), and ihe offerings on the saczed spots met with 
on travds, can be done without ihe Lamas, who are 
hkewiae not reqtured for the efficax^ of ihe mystical sen- 
tences of magical power, the Dh&ranie. 

1 The rite Btibjed, 

This rite, the name of whidi means “to make ready’* (w. 
the vessels), is intended to concentrate the thoughts. Those 
who are about to devote themselves to profound medita- 
tion, {dace before them a vase-bke vessel called Namgyal 
bumpa, “the entirely victorious vesseV ^ fiat vessel 

’ Compave pw 160 

* Thu SB Oone very genendly w all countncfi of Asia and SonUi Easieni 
Europe Sac Fallas^ Vol 1, p. 561 
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called Lai bumpa^ <‘the vesBel of the works.* The 
gyol bumpa typifies abstraction of the mmd from sur- 
TOimding o^qects, the Loi bumpa perfection m ab- 
stract meditation These vessels are not put upon ihe 
earth, but upon a cloth or a paper on which an octagon 
frame is drawn^ called Dabchad, '^octagon,” the vessels 
are filled with water perfumed with safiion, and strips 
of the five sacred colours axe twisted round them, flowers 
also, or kusagrasB are put into them.* The devotee, 
fixing hi 8 eyes upon these two vesselB, reflects upon the 
benefit to be derived firom meditation, and is exhorted 
to intense concentration of the mind 

The frame Dabchad has nine comportments, of which 
each 18 separated from flie next by orfiaments represent^ 
mg douds 111 each compartment is inscnbed the name 
of a DakinI or Toginl, m Tibetan Khado, or also BTal- 
jorva; m the central division are words denoting that it is 
meant for “the chief of the DSkinls,” who is called m ^ 
idigiouB books Sangye Khado m Tibetan, Buddha Da^ 

m Sanskrit In a Dabchad obtained by Hermann m Sikkiin, 

the central words are dbus-byas-mkhro’,* and mean, “Dfi- 
kinl occupying (done in) the centre," foe word jakhro’ 
bamg decidedly an abbreviation from Khado, which is 
spelled tnkha’-’gro, and is hteratty “walking in ^ 
air.” The Dakmis are female spuits countless in munber 
who evince the greatest kindness towards man They 


• Then vemele n. not mi&eqnmtly fawed upon the omihion. upon vt* 

the I-nu» «t Sao»n«„ hod pded up 

* Of ihiB kind was abo the grasa oi wnuai 

v- «nl when eitting down under the Bddhi tree 
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ore addressed in a rdig^oiiBHareaiise trandafedl^ Schnndt 
'with Bnrnamfls of sanctify, as e* Sarva Buddha D£kiid^ 
and their head is sfyled Bpgda Dafch^ Bogda medmng 
"divine natote” 'Thift hig^test IMAini is also the femafe 
tynmpa^iim^ the Saikti of 'VsjradhaEa, and is endowed 
with faicQlti^ equally great with those of her hnshand.^ 

2. The hiirvlt^emg. 

By Ihe bamt-oibiing ^ GSbetan CMnsc^, or Siegpa,* 
in Sanskrit Eoma) the ofieter seeks to he endowed with 
the ftcolty of obtaining happiness, wealth, and powers of 
becoinuig pnxified 6om sins, and of hding protected against 
"uniimefy death” and the pains connected fiierewith. It 
conflists in the bnming of taTOaTind*wood,(Anba,andoot^^ 
with cofds and perfumed oib in a kind of stove^ Ihab- 
khimg,* made of day or bikikB. The diape and colonr of 
the stove depends upon the purpose for wMch itis used; 
in one case it is Bqoare, in the others semi-cirGaiar, or 
mrcolar, or triangnlar. These stoves axe about one fimt 
high and two fiaet broad; tiiey have stzai^ht s ide q^ and 
the bottom is formed by a ]^te of burnt clay, wfaidi 
projects about two indies beyond the sides; upon fiie 
projecting border baK-^knjes^ axe stamped, and a 
sign is cut in the centre of the bottom of the stov% 

1 *Q«idaiMe flunang 468, 76, 7% 81- 

V^ndhsEft see pw 6a 

* ffl^Sr&i (efam), “abn;* >Eeg-pa, **40 dofnw fej fite?* 

* Xiidi, «fice pfBoe,’’ Vaa^ bole.” la fbe Taotm Sniafapscwiicbda 

(Wssd^'ea^ «Der BaddUtmai* p. SIS) 10^ gnnw of vSert, wnaae, 
masCacd, lotas, &&, axo ■mong' the l e qaiiwl to be 

* See p*S15 
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fiymbolizmg either the earth, or fire, water, or the air, 
aocording to the shape of the stove. 

The offenng^B must be burnt a TjaTnu y who wears 
a large gown of the respective colour of the stove, in- 
terwoven with nmnerouB characters of the dement en- 
graved upon the bottom. He ranges on a side-table^ with 
prayers beginning with the irespective appellation of the 
particular dement^ the ofienngs to be bumt^ which he 
puts into the stove, but only in wmall quantities at a 
tune, as their combustion must be a slow one. He 
keeps die offerings burning hj dixippmg upon them 
perfumed ml with two brass spoons, with the larger 
one, called Gangzar,^ he takes the oil out of a small 
brass vessel, and pours it into the smaller spoon, called 
'‘liugzar,”* innn which he lets it &11, drop by drop, 
upon the offerings. 

This ceremony has four particular names, aocordmg 
to the a.™ of its cdebration — 

1. Zhibat Ohinsreg, ‘‘sacrifice for peace,” to ward off 
calamity in the shape of fiumne^ war, Ac, to weaken or 
totaUy neutralize the effects of malignant mfluenoea, and 
to abohdi sms The stove is square, the lower part of 
a red colour the upper part white On its bottom 
“lam” 18 designed, the symbol of earth 

This offering ceremony is very generally perfbrmed- 
afler a person’s death, because the sms of the deceased 
are supposed to be gathered mto the stove by virtue 
of the Dharanis repeated by the ofdmatmg Lama, and 
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by the power of Mielha, or Melhai gyalpo, ''Uie lord of the 
gemi of fire,” who is always implored on such occasioiis; it 
IS believed that with the combnstioii of the oSerings the 
sins disappear for ever. The address to iftTelha rnns 
thus, — adore thee and present to thee the offerix^ 
“&xr the deceased, who has left this world and has en- 
‘‘tered the circle, fbr him who dwells in the assembly of 
‘‘the three mercifhl deities, who axe now in calmness 
“now in wrath.* Fray purify him from his sins and 
“any violations of the law, and teach him the right way. 
“Sarva-agne-dzala-'Tam-ram ” 

This prayer is given in Fiate X, which is an im* 
pression from an original woodcnt from Eastern Tibet, ^ 
it is placed beneath the image of Melha in a state of 
calmness. Here he is sittmg crosslegged upon a Lotus-' 
fiower, holding the bine lotos XTtpala {Ndumbitm apecuh 
sum), with joined hands His head is shaded 1^ the 

> n 18 difiumlt to nDdentand deities are meant The phrase would 
lead 08 to the three Isvaras, via. BralmiB, Vishmi, and Siva (Sdunidt, Mem. 
de r Acad, de St r^tenh , Yol XL, p 2S), ahoot whom we might soppose, firam 
the legend coneemuig Brahma (see p 114}, that they aB three place a check 
upon the domgs of evil spirits If this be the right interpretation, they woidd 
beecvme wrathfiil m the case of aetmty, according to the views of the Tibe- 
tans (see p 111) Bui I cannot perceive for what reason the deceased, in 
general, shoald, u it iS here stated, ascend to the zegton where reside these 
gods so higidy esteemed and so eztrem^ snperior to sinqile mun and or- 
dmary gods; fbr Shnye (see p 9S), befbre whom the deceased is hrooght, 
dweUs m an mfenor regson. 

* As the mterqdl&kus pomts ere not m the original woodcnt, I give 
the address here m Bonun characters, rendenng the intersyllalnis points 
which are omitted by hotuontal Imes*— 

Tangs -pa -pBiim*shi4dixo^-lhariB*hogS‘dax^-gar-dvang4fangs-«3ehN:hen'^V 
drBng-pii*^g.iien-’di-nappha^rol-da.tB*he-la8-?da8-pa.^kyil-’ldlior-la>p1qr8g-t8*hal- 
lo-mehihod-pa-'lml-lo 

sDignSgrib-ehyangs-du-psol, pnas-sorab-tn-psol, lam-dstan-dn-psot 

Sarva-agne-dsa-la-ram-ram 
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Dug (umbrella}, to which are added the honzontal nbanda 
Labn and the flags Badang. 

2. Chinareg, ^‘the ndh saonfio^” to obtain 
a good harvest, riches, Ac The stove is hemispherical, 
and of a ydlow colour; on its bottom is figured 
word “yam,” the symbol of air. 

3. Vangi^ CUrnsreg^ “the sacrifice for power,” to ob- 
tain influence^ power, and success in war. The stove is 
of a red colour and drcnlar, a fonn symbolicBl of the 
Lotus-flower, it bears on its under side “bam” the 
symbol of water. 

4. Bragpo^ Ckinsreg^ “the fierce sacrifice,” to obtain 
protection from ^^untimely death,” as well as to bring 
down punishment upon the evil spuits who have caused 
such a dreaded misfortune. The stove is triangular 
and of a black colour; the character on its bottom, 
“ram,” is the syi^bol of fire.^ 

Hate No. XIV., Lit a, gives — immediately transferred 
upon paper, as if it were a woodcut intended for piint- 

mg ^the surbce of a rectangular oblong piece of wood, 

in which four hcJes are mad^ mto which bread, past^ 
butter mixed with grains or sunilar .ohJeots, are pressed 
and sacrificed as a subslatate fair the bnmt-offenng. The 
fjiaraoters in the centre are Ihe ^ymbcds of the few 
elements, and the holes show the form of stoves in 
which the ofierings are burnt. Li addition to these 
figures and symbols there is represented on the woodcut 


I fOyai-pft, “wnple, 

* dVmgt “power" 

■ DrtffTOi "fiercfl^ omei 
« Oonoenmig untimely death see p. 109 
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From a 'woodcut llrom Eastera XibeL 
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the officiating Lfima^ holding in his left hand the two 
spoons, emblematical of those used in ffaiB ceremony* 


3. InvocaSon of Lus^ta. 

Lnngta, *‘the airy horse, the horse of wind,”^ oocors 
in the list of the seven predoos thuigs under the name 
of Tachpg, "the best horse of its kind.” This horse is 
praised in the l^ends for its extraordinary swiftnesa 
"When the king of the golden'wheel, Ihe governor of the 
four continentB (in Sanskrit Mahh Ghakxavarfin Bs^s), 
motmts it to traverse the world, he sets ont in the 
morning and retams at night wi&oot having experienced 
any fotigae.” Tbjd Korvn phrengva Teports, that it passes 
over immense tracts in one inoment,* 

13ie Lnngta is the symbol of "harmony;” for it 
nmtesih harmony the three conditionB of hmnan existence, 
irpon tbe mnon of whicfo happiness depends; it strengthens 
tibiese conditions, so as to cause a union salotaxy to msm. 
^iThese three ooxidition& of existence and wel&ce are: Srog, 
Lob, and Tang. 

Srog^ the vital principle, "breath,” is the bads of 
exisfenoe. 

"body,” means the due development of the or- 
game formation of Ihe body. 

Vonffy "power,” means the moral energy enabling 
to abstain foom such acdons as injure the viid 
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principle and the oigans of the body, and produce ill- 
ness and death It indicates, at the same time, the 
faculfy of averling the dangers which arise firom Ihe 
natural hostalii^ of the elements.^ 

Another feculty of Imngta is the power of depnymg 
the constdlations of the planets hostile to man of their 
obnoxious influence Moreover, the efficacy of any Dhfi- 
rani, or mystical sentence, for happiness m this existence 
IS supposed to become more certain by the presence of 
Lungta, and fiom this belief it has become oustomaiy 
to add to such OhSraniB a horse supportuig the precious 
stone Horbu, or a figure idlegoncal of the horsey or at 
least on address directed to lauiigta 

The ][dateB brought home by my brother^ exhibit 
Bpemmens of this practice. The DhSranlB are Sansknt, 
are written with Tibetan, and occasionally also 
with Lantsa characters The purposes aimed af>, and 
the deities implored by them vary; in most of them, 
however, we meet with “Om mam padme hum,” and 
«0m Vajrapani hum,” DhSraidiB meant for Padmapfim 
and Yigrapani 

The horse stands in the centre of plate No. XI, 
and bears the premoiiB stone Norbu. In other copies it 
is running towards the left border, whilst the letters 
run as usual fipom left to right; in the present plate 


. A. irflen « tha element whmh et . 
aenommafami of the year eomea in contact in the hedth 

S element, the yean in wbtdi 0^ J^e. 

la ondangerea end ftiloro m ontfa nndeittkiii^ may ^ ^ 

to the belief of the TibeUna in an meuenee of the element p- 

ihe tfrtlaro of man. See Chapter XVH 
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every thing has the opposite direction, the maker decidedly 
not taking the trouble to mvert his own work. Such 
irregolaTitieB are not very unfrequent^ partioalarly if 
the plates are not intended to be printed on paper, 
but on]y to mtJse impressions on articles of food. As 
allegorical signs Occasionally substituted for the figure of 
the horse we sometmieB find the anagrammatic form 
of the prayer Om mani padme hum in Lantsa characters, 
or the Lantsa letter Om, encircled in either case by a 
glory, with the characters Ba and Bam at its sides. Other 
invocations of Lungta have no central'omament 

The addresses directed to Lungta personally are 
generally limited to the lower part of the table ; a most 
potent imploration of it is the one printed on Elate XU, 
Xo. 2; it runs thus: “Wealth, the fhend of sharpness, 
Lungta of breath, of body, of power, may yon increase 
and grow like the new moon,” In tables on which 
are inscribed this prayer, the four comers of the 
image are almost always filled out with the figures or 
with the names of a tiger (Kb. Tag), a lion (Senge), a 
C^liyimg), and a dragon C^rug); and a DhSram is 
hequentiy inserted before the imploration of the 
^^^migta, runping thus: “Tiger, lion, bird and dragon, 
may they too co-operate to a com^te nnion; sarva^ 
du-du-hom,” 

In order that the Lungta produce its proper efEect, 
colour of the dotii or paper upon which xf is 
printed, is also of importance; the rules ooncemmg the 
modahties are, however, very simple, and if the right 
colour IB not at hand, it may be supplied by rags of 
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the required colour, Erhich are out mto taangles (m- 
*catmg that th^ are Ehurbus), and fiistoned along 
the lower border of the table The implorations of 
Limgta do not require the performance hy a Lama, 
neither do the ceremonieB more complicated efaU which 
have been established, for increasing the probabdity of 
success,* and this belief may also be one of the reasons 
of the irequent application to Lnngto. 

4. The Tahsunan Chuuft^po, 

Tba t aliBman, which zneane “the keeper, the holder,” 
IB bdieved to protect man from the machinations of the 
evil spirits and to enable those who hang it up m their 
houses, or who wear it as an amulet, to resist the tempt- 
ations to sin prompted hy these demons The frixn of 
this talisman is mroular, as seen m Plate ^nr Iq the 
centre is a smaller inner circle, m a second, lazger 
Girde 18 traced a star, and along the inner side of this 
mrde and in the eight intersectional compartments 
formed hy the comers of the star are inscribed the 
names of hosfale qnnts. Outside the circles are seen 
a male and a fomal^ the arms of the one figare tied 
with chains to the feet of the other. 

This Hate is a print from a woodcut, the block 
had been so modi used that the original shaipness was 
quite gone^ and the wood had become cracked 

^ Therfi ara aevanl books m wbioh is detailed vbat may be done 
bendea. 
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5 The magkal figure Phurlu, 

The Fhnrbo, litefrally “a peg” or «naal,” is 

draiini as a trian^e upon paper coTored 'with charms; 
tiie has the fonn of a half-doije The Buddhists 

attribute to the Fhcurbu the &culty of preventing the 
evil spirits firom inflictii^ unschie^ or of expelling 
them, m case they have already begun to exercise 
their baneful influence. It is believed, that even the 
mere presence of the word Phnrbu prevents the evil 
spirits from entering the houses and from injuring 
those who cany it as an amulet; the sentence Fhur- 
bui-dab-vo, "1 cast thee 'with the nail,” is therefore 
repeated m many books^ which treat of the evil spirits; 
the point of a Phurbu, if directed towards the side 
where evil spirits dwdl, drives them away, and brings 
them to rain. 

Generally, three Phurbos, enclosed by flames, are 
traced upon the same paper; this is fixed on paste-board 
or thin boards, lii case of an illness, or when any 
mischief has been done which is supposed to have 
ongmated with evil spirits, the head of the family — or 
if he is wealtl^ enough to engage a Lama^ the Tuttna — 
aocompamed by the family and rdatives, goes ronnd the 
house, turning the pomt of the Phnrbu in all directions, 
and uttering incontationfi at the height of his voice. 


1 In tKe book Dog kATcbto, "proTided with a white a&ibrdla,” this sen- 
tence M added to the name of the twenty evil spinis who are menUoned 
there 
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The accompanying woodcat shows the arrangement 
of the Fhurbn, The two Tibetan characters in the 
central part of the 
figure stand for dGra 
^onounced Da), which 
means "enemy ” and for 
6Geg^ pronounced Geg, 

"evilspint'* The human 
face between the smaller 
Fhnrbus is that of Tarn- 
din, in Sanskrit Haya^ 
griva. Tamdm is a 
Dragshed who is con- 
mdered to take a very 
prominent part in pro- 
tecting man against the 
evil qxxrits. A doge projects from his head, and under 
the chin is inscribed the mystical pliable Ah 

The oblong rectangle next his iBice and the hexagon 
contain a Dharan! several times repeated, which 
threatens all the “evil qiintB who dwdl above the 
eartL” The DMranlS in the following reotan^e are 
directed against the Geg who inhabit the eas^ S>“i 
the south-east, Sharlho, and the south, Lho. The Dhfir 
ranis in the joint of the tnangle and at the begmnmg 
of the first large line in the tnangukr part ke^ off 
the evil spnits occupying the south-eas^ Lhonab 
Dtoani finishes with the words “destroy, bmg 

The Dharanis are Sanskrit, written with Tibe n 

characters 
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On the handles of the two smaller Phurbus is in- 
BCTibed the mystical syllable ham 

The other charms m the triangle hegm with “Ah 
Tamdin,” a mystical form of imploring this god. They 
keep off the evil spirits who dwell in the north-east^ Nub- 
jang, in the north, Jang, and m the other qoarters of the 
world;^ and it is dedared that the wearing of such a 
Phurldia,* “sharp Phnrbu,” serves as a protection against 
all misdhief originating in any of these quarters. Each 
of these Dharams is Sanskiit, which, like numeroas other 
dianns, cannot well he translated in detail, and termin- 
ates with the syllables hton phat, a (harm, of which the 
chief of the Dakuds says, in the ITorva phrengva., “Cry- 
ing with the voice of concealment hm and I shall 
keep in order the ixmnmerable legion of Dakizus.”” At 
the end of the mscnptLOn it is said that this Dharani 
is particnlaTly directed agamst the spirits inhabiting the 
air, and against that cilass especially called rOyal-po-rgyas- 
’gong-dun-dre-BTon-dre 

The DhftranYR inscribed on the handle, and the joint 
of the tnax^e, are always addressed to Tamdin; those 
with which the tnaz^le itself is filled may vary, as any 
one who orders a Phurba may have DharanXs directed 
against 8u<h evil spints as he cansiders particularly hostde 
towards himself. 

Those PbnrbuB are considered the most efficacdcmB to 
which Dalai Lama and Panchen BinpcKhe have composed 

> ConoeciuDg tbe quarters of the vorld, winch are ten la number, gee p 126 

* She, ‘‘bitter,*’ here in tbe eease of sbaip 

» Schmidt, “Gescludite der Ostmongfden,** p 468 —Compare also p. 247 
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the Dh&rai]ffB; snch PhurbuB as can prove this claim fetdi 
a hi^ price. 

The Fhurbus ali^D fbim an important article of trade 
for the Mongolian pilgrims returning from Tibet^ who 
never foil to assert that the Dharanis on their Fhurbus 
are tiie composition of the Dalai Lama 

6. Tht Germoniea Thugdam 

Whenever the aBriatanoe of any one of the many Drag- 
sheds is Bouj^t by ceremomes^ the prayers recited and the 
offerings made to must follow in a certam order 

1. The ceremonies with hymns praiaing the power 
of the god implored, and enumerating his attnbutes This 
is called Ngontog,* "to cause the eminent understanding” 

2. 33ie region where the god dwells is deacribcd, 
the technicri term being Ohfflidran, "to rite” 

3. The offerings are laid on the altar; Ohodpa “the 

sacrifice.” 

4* Frayers are spoken imidoring the remissiOT of 
sins; an act called Shagpa, "repentance canfesaOT.” 

6. the presentation of ol^ectB “to make 

content” The mode of offering conrists in the conse- 
cration of the objBotB to the gods, which, hereafter, can 
no more be used lor worldly purposes. 

The offerings aie, m some case^ weapons and lirag 
one of the chief objects being an awowj to which 
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jive eSSkm strips of j^e five sacred colours axe &steaed, 
called Damai janpa^ "ornament of five strips of silk,”* as 
wdl as a disk of brass, called Meiong, "a uurroT,” upon 
wbidi the mystical syllables om, tram, ah,’ hxi, hum 
are inscribed as here foUovrs: — 


om 

tram ah hii 
hum 



Feaihers, also^ are attadied to the arrow; th£|y must be 
selected firam sudi birds as are known &vountes of the 
Dragdied imjdored; ihns, to Lhamo the arrow presented 
IB ornamented with the feathers of the raven, to Gonpo 
(Uahadeva) with those of a Mte. Between the feathers 
small strips of paper are inserted on which are written 
certain charms, which are also inscribed upon the point 
and the shaft of the arrow 

When the act of imploiatLon is over, the arrow is 
stuck perpendicolaily mto the ground, a position ftom 
which it can only be removed by the sstrologeiB. 


7, IjwocaUon qf Nagpo Chenpo, moving fhe aimno. 

Sr^po Ohenpo, in Sanskrit Mhh&kala, is supposed to 
grant success in undertihings mid to protect fixmi the 
hostility of mischievous spirits in general; but the cere* 


J Dar «nlk,» «iia “ead, toga, «6,« rgyaxi^ “amement,” thenn 
“ot” vras suppressed m the prououneiatiQn 

» Csoma, •‘Grummar,’* p 105, expUins om to be a luysbcal lategecbou, 
dimofing the essential body or person of a Bnddba, or any other dirinity 
flh » a mystical very poverM implovation of Chei^Bi 
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mony of “moving the arrow,” ib also perfiermed for the 
purpose of discovering the perpetrators of a theft 

The head Lama of the monastery m which the cere- 
mony has to take place begins it^ amidst the loud sound 
of q^bals; drums, and pipes, with the readmg of cer- 
tain passages from a hook whidi treats of hTagpo Ohen- 
po’s fannHii flB , of the Dharanis commnmcated by him to 
man, of his hatred towards the evil spinfs, md of the 
offerings which are most agreeable to him. The Lama 
co uftl udeH this ^ecture by threatening the malignant 
spints with iNagpo Qhenpo’s wrath, if they do harm to 
those who have ordered the performance of this ceremony 
He then hands to a novice a large and heavy arrow 
trimmed with feathery strips of silk, and dips of paper 
inB on b^d with invocations to Hagpo Ohenpo The novice, 
who has falrnn a seat upon a carpet of white Mt, hdlds 
this arrow with one hand, the pomt restmg perpendicu- 


larly upon the palm of the other, by a riight shaking 
and turning ho bnngs this pomt into motion, and 
lets the arrow fell on the ground, his shakings 
become more violent as soon as the point has left the 
palm of his hand and moves on to the ground, ho then 
seizes it with both hands, and by convulsivo riiakmg he 
ke^B it constantly movmg. But the spectators bdiove 
the arrow to go on by its own power, and the shakmgs 
and tremblings of the pnest to be the natural conse- 


quences of its spontaneous motion. 

The novice continues to turn the arrow for sev 
hours, during which he has perhaps walked over as many 
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show blisters or when his strength is exhausted. The 
halt of the arrow is taken as an nnmistakeable mani- 
festation that the evil spirits have been driven away; or 
if the arrow has been moved jEor the discovery of a thefts 
that its perpetrator is to be looked fbr in the direction 
pomted out. The novice tiien returns with bis arrow to 
jom the Lamas, who in the meantime have been engaged 
m singing hymns, and reciting the prescribed prayers; some 
condading hymns are sung, and the arrow is solemnly 
handed over to him who had ordered tiie ceremony. 

8 The Ceremony Yangug, 

The aim of this oeremox^, Yangog or Yangdhob, "to 
eall fbr luck, to insure Inck,”^ is to implore Dzambhala 
or Dodne vangpo,^ the god of wealtib, to grant nches. An 
arrow is offered similar to that used m the purchase of 
the assistance of the Dragsheds ^o 6), bat the disk 
attached to it has a central perforation and four groups 
of lateral ones, as substitutes for the mystical syllables; 
the feathers on the shaft of the arrow are those of a 
black eagle, and round the five strips of silk is wrapped 
a band of white cloth covered with some DhSraidB, and 
terminating in two loops.^ These notices also present 
additional illnstrations of the address to the Buddhas of 
confession (Chapter XL). Every contribution to its ex- 
planation was the more welcome to me. as the novelty 


> jrVang ’gQg* “to call,” “to protect” 

’ pUod-iuui “Cram the begmmng,” dvai^po “nder^ the entirely powetfol " 
* The airo^a 1 have also seen traced on an astrological table 
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of iihe object so coosidieTably incareased the difficnlfy of 
enteriBg into the fiill psrticalars We fouad it mentioned 
there (see p. 137), that in the period of the destrnction 
of tiio univeise the perfonnance of the oeremony Yangag 
'Will be more freq^nent than the pious acts which afiStnd 
pniifioatLon &am sms 

The jeprasentatzons of Daambhala ritow him generally 
surrounded by the eight other gods granting ncihee^ who 
are styled Kamthosras, in Sanshnt Ya^Tanas; these per* 
sonages are always represented holdixig in the left hand a 
rat with a jewd in its mouth, a supposed symbol of feiv 
tility. Dzambhala hims elf is in all pictures represented 
nding upon a white Kon with a green man^ his right hand 
supporting the Gyalisan, m Sanskrit Dhvi^ja, a kind of 
banner with a floatiz^ cloth which typifies Ticfcoiy. His 
ei^t oonqiamons bear in the right hand the fidlowmg 
objects. l.ApredoiMthiiig,mTibetBnEinchen;^ 
vessd Lai Branpa (see p. 247); 3. A small house sevexal 
stories high, Khangfeig; 4. A pick^ Dungtei, 6 A 
sword, Baign; 6 The premous stone Mbrbu , 7. Asword, 
Balgri; 8 A dasp-knifa, Wgug-^A detailed account of 

the doings of these gods and of the meaning of the ar- 
tides th^ hold, IB givBd in the book Gyalpo chenpo 
namthosras chi kang shag, of which the St Petersburg 


Academy liaa a copy. 

My brothere once saw an image m which the 
logical Buddha Itepankaia, (see p. 131), Tibetan ^ 
mLsad. and a “Buddha of mediome," m Ttbeto 
were associated with Dzambhala instead of hu g 


companions. 
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9* Ceremonies p&fmnei in cases <(f iKness. 

The remarks offered here are partly taken from the 
Tibetan book on xnedicixie publidied hj Gsoma, and 
partly based npon-ebservaiioiis made lofy my brothers 

The Tibetan book^ enumerates three principal and 
four secondary causes of diseases. The flnee principal 
causes are. 1. Imst^ or desire; 2. Passion, or anger; 
3. DuUness, or %norance. By the first \rind is caused; 
by the second bile; by ihe last phlegm. The four causes 
of a secondary nature are: L Season, -with respect to 
cold and heat; 2. Any evil spirit; 3. Wrong use of 
food; A A bad oouise of life. The book contains use* 
ful hints, as to the course to be pursued in order to 
remain free &om iUness, and also §^ves a number of 
rules vrith req^ect to food, occupation, conduct of life in 
confinrmity vrith the different seasons, Ssc. The symptoms 
of diseases are indicated, and the qriestaxms are given 
vrhich are to be addressed hy the physician to the patient 
req)ectang his food, occupation «nd the cuKuimstances how 
the disease first arose, its progress, asid the- pain felt. The 
severed remedies prescribed against diseases are enumerated, 
1,200 in number, whufe may be reduced to four classes: 
medicine, manual labour, diet, and manner <£ life. 

‘ It » esbilfid Sjttt dn, trsoi in four parts,*’ and is dedsred 
Caonu to bo the pnnoipal woib on medunno la TfbeL For sn analy^ of 
it see Jonm. As See Beng;, VdL IV., p. 1-20. It is not intzodnoed into 
tbs large eoSechons of &e Esi^iir and Tsnjnr, 'vdaeb eontam severd other 
works on medumie, see Wilson, Jonm. As Soe. Beng., VoUI., p 4 
Gleanings m Sdenee, Vol IIL, p. SiJ For fniUier nobces on medieiae, 
compare also the ^Bescnption dn Tnbet,” m Konv. Jonm As- Vol IV, 
P 2S7. Trad, “Kamson,** As Hes, Vob XVI, p 222 Pallas, “MongoL 
VfiHer,»* Vol It, p 838 
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My brothers had never seen or heard of any medicme 
having been taken, or any surgical operation undertaken, 
which was not preceded and again followed hy addresses 
to the Bnddhas of medicme^ mXibetan Manias^ “the supreme 
physimans,’’ and by the perfermance of certain oeremozues 
supposed to increase the sanative power of the medicme 
The Manias are eight in numbers they are the unagmaiy 
Bnddhas who are bdieved to have created the medicinal 
plants When men set out to collect such plants theyimplore 
the assistance of the Manias, and their names are nttered 
when the inedidhe is prepared and taken; their names 
or images are also generally printed at the commence- 


ment of books treating on medicme. The greatest number 
of prayers are addressed to them when the pills “Mam** 
are prepared, which are employed only in cases of veiy 
seriooB illness The ceremonies aooompaiijiiig the pre- 
paration of these pills are sfylcd Manii nlbu grub thab, 
“pr^aration of the pdl The Mams ate made 

of a particular kmd of bread-paste, with which partides 
of the relics of a saint have been mixed in the fi>im of 

powder or ashes This pwte is moistened with consecrated 

water, and kneaded up with ordmaiy bread-paste, from 
which are then made the smaller pflls to be taken by 
sick persons* The vessd with the water and paste is 
put upon a drde divided into six sedaonfl and a smaller 
central drde; in this centre stands the ^BaMe “hn, a 
mystacal and very powerfol imploration of Cheniesi , m each 

Vol n, P esteonea 
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of i&e six sections is inscribed a syllable of the prayer 
Om znani padine hmzL As long as the paste reznains 
m the water (the prescribed time ranges from one to 
three weeks) some Lamas (who ate not allowed to eat 
meat dnimg this period) xedte all day long parhcnlar 
prayers m honour of the Manias. 

With reference to diseases cansed hj ghosts and eril 
spirits, the 73rd. CJhapter of Part IV- of the book men- 
tioned ennmerates twelve kinds, the 77th. ^^teen. The 
causes, symptoms, and remedies are also ennmezated. 
About these kinds of diseases and the methods of curing 
them my brothers learned the foBowing particolais. 

Each malignant spirit causes some particolaT disease. 
Thus indicts palsy, in Tibetan Zanad; fifteen other 
devils, called Donchen Ghonga/ ^the fifteen great evil 
Bpirite,” cause duldien to &11 sick, &c. When the Lama 
physician who has been called to a sick matiy has deter- 
mined the illness to have been occasioned by a malignant 
spirit, he proceeds to e^mmine into the caiKnimstances, in 
order to detect the causes which have allowed the ^jxit 
to gain influence over the patient, and the means he 
employed to make him sick. When the Olness is in- 
rignificant, as m cases of cold, hoarseness, light wounds, &C., 
it does not take, according to the belief of the Tibetans, 
much trouble to drive away the evil 8]^t; the remedies 
consist eithier in charms, which the patient has to wear, 
to a ffix to the door, or to read; or a noisy music is 
performed, before which the evil spirits are supposed to 

‘ See p 116 

* pDon “an evil spuit,” ehhea “great,” Scho-Iaga “fifteen.” 
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}ield; or ftic voxy Drogslied who is iho particular eoemj 
of the offending onl spirit is implored, and his image is 
hung up after hoving been carried in procession round 
the house ; or the Phurbu is apphed. These are the most 
common methods employed for iho rccoveiy of health; 
but it lies in tho naturo of this matter that these rites 
should vaty considerably. 

In cases of serious illness, particularly when the sick 
man is no more able to rise, tho evil spirit is supposed 
to have crept into the house in tho shape of an animal, 
and to dwell in this form near tho sick man. The first 
business of tho I^ma then is to find out the fbnn which 
tho ovil spirit has assumed, in which endeavours he 
finally succeeds by vorioas ceremonies very much of a 
character akin to juggling An animal is fonned of 
cby or bread-paste by means of a wooden mould, of 
which ho carries with him a variety for selection,* and 
tho soul of tho spirit is oompdled to leave the assumed 
brute form, and to enter into tho representation of it, 
for purpose magical rirdes are traced and incan- 
tations recited for some time. When the evd spirit has 
been confined, by these meam^ tho Lama reads passages 
out of certain books, and hands tho i^ded aaimd 
over to the patient to bum or to buiy it; printe of it 

BW also pasted on various parts of the house and m 
only removed when the disease has disappeared. If flnE 
means is not attended wrfJi success, and the rick 
dies, it is averred that the illness was a ptmidiment ibr 
mimond actions committed in some former eristence. 

1 SpedmeiiB of ««* Mock* «re gnen in Bof XIV to XVI 
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10 Funeral rites. 

The funeral (Kb Shid) of a layman generally ter- 
minates, where drcamstances* allow of it, in the .burning 
of Ihe body, al1hoi]^h the practice of expodng the corpse 
on the hills as a prey to wild axdmals, formerly a very 
common one, is even now sometimes resorted to on ac- 
count of the scarciiy of wood ‘ The ceremony of burn- 
ing the body is performed upon an altar of a cubical 
lirm; m larger towns seTeral of 'these are kept ready 
for immediate nse; thus there are twelve such altars 
at Leh, surrounding the bnnal ground. In countries 
where wood is plenioful, as in Bhutdn and 
enough is employed to render the combustion complete, 
nothing remaming but ashes; but in Tibet it often happ^ 
that quaniitiea of the bones remain unconsumed, which 
are then carefally collected, together with the ashes, and 
buried* 

The bodies of the Lamas are not burnt: they are 


^ For descnptiOBB of vanons lundB of fimends see Kow Jonrn 
Vol IV., p S5d Hue, “SooErenirs,” Yol XL, p 847. Coimixigham, “Ladfik,” 

p 808 

* Ooneenung the mode of eoBeebng tlie aaliea in Easteni Beiig&l and 
A»8Bsn my lirotiutr Hennami gave me the followmg details —A cloth ahoat 
three feet aqnaie u featened at ito four ends to canes ahont three to ftrar feet 
highjsrinch ate driven mto the earth, into tfaia doth, thna forming a sort of 
te^gh, the ashes, hones and remaining pieces of diarcoal ace gathered, and 
left tojto dispersed hy the -wind, or gcadndly decomposed hy the rain and 
heat The tribes of the Shtosia hills, where the amonnt of ram exceeds that 
of sny hMvrn country, slthongh it is limited to a dnration of three to four 
months, have a most eanoas praebse of heopixig them dead tiU the ramy 

“ W wfi^hearyrainslastnocoiiamrt^ 

fin up with honey, a process which prevents decompoaitnm for s^eml 
months, even m these hot and moist regions 
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buried in a redudng attitude (not exactly in a sitting 
posture), with the knees brought up to the chin, and the 
whole coipse laced together into as small a space as 
possible^ occasionally they are put into a clolh bag in 
general, the graves ore not dug, the grave-yard being 
selected zn places abounding with stones, the coips is 
simp^ laid down on the ground and concealed beneath 
a heap of stones. The erecbon of Ghortens over the 
dead is limited to exceptional cases With the remark- 
able toleration so charactexistio of Buddhism, my brothers 
were allowed to open mid examine some of the graves 
near Leh, and they even induced a Lama to undertake the 
boiling of some corpses for the purpose of deanmg and 
preparing the skeletons, though the latter process had 
to be concealed from the population in general The 
corpses taken out of their graves were not decomposed, 
the great dryness of the atmosphere had caused the flesh 
to to a hard leathery substance covenng the bones, 

and this yielded but very slowly to the action of the 
boiling water The length of several corpses compressed 
on the way just described was found to be from 2% to 
3 feet. 

Dnnng the process of combustion and interment 
prayers are reated and vanoas ceremonies performBd; 
fffhinigB are presented to flie god of the fire, Mdha, 
the Ztaha CJhnnsreg, to obtain the remission of the sms 
of the deceased,* is also peribrmed A ceremony whiA 
precedes the interment oonnsts in the purobsae of the 
W-gtound &om ibe hrd cf the gro««d, m Tibetan 

1 ]^or its dssonptaon s06 p 24S 
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Sadag gy^po Tke lord of tlie ground, and tihe mis- 
cbievoQB g^ts obeying bim, are supposed to do mis- 
chief, ton mnate malice, to the dead in Ms fatnre 
existence, as well as to his snrriving rdatives in their 
present one The lord of the ground can be padded 
hy the pordiase of the bnrial ground, while the other 
malignant spirits are banished charms and nt^ 
in which reverence is paid to the three gems, m. to 
Bnddha, Dbarma, and Sanga' These rites are said to 
have been taught to man by Maipsii, the god of wis- 
dom The relatives of the deceased inform the astro- 
logers, who are conadered to have intercourse with Sadag, 
of the amount th^ propose to pay to Sadag, either in 
the form of cattle or money, and request them to per- 
suade him to be satisfied therewith. Invariably the answer 
18 retained, that Sadag, who is represented as insatiable^ 


When, finally, the i^c^sary nzm has been settled, the 
grave is marked oufj and the astrologers proceed to expel 

Sadag tod ah the other mahgnant spirits m the Mow^ 

terms* 

“Lord of the ground, and you Maharagas,* hear my 
command and order, which I issue with the ceremonies 
prescnbed hj the sacred law of the god Maigusii and 
of the three gems I drive the arrow not into the eyes, 
not into the feet^ not into the bowds of the evil ^ts, 
Lord of the ground, but into toe earth, in order to* 


‘ See p. 184, Note 2 
* MahStagae, a TIbeiaa Xopl^ 
to BttB See foe koae h, Ei^ taiuL, p jgg 


wperior 
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render propitiouB the inferior znischievonB spirits Gfenii, 
if you do not obey my order, I MriH break your heads 
with my doxje. Hear my order hurt neither the deceased 
(his name is here repeated) nor his surviving lelativeB 
Do them no damage, neither mjure them, nor tease them, 
nor bring misfiirtane upon them.”^ 

The Lama then dnves the arrow into the ground, 
where it remains until the dead person is buned 

* From aa oral comnnincatiim from s Lama 
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L awn Ammm oBsaMX, XABUKi—S* TkM TIBSGCV ICCKDBB QT 

(tanaroiioffr. Dhe of 23 yean. GomidniS bade fima iSat c icre nt 
year. Tba cyde of 60 yaan^ Tba «yd« of S53 yeani-E. Ite Iuk jsd 
na DtraaoHB. 


1* Oalendars and astrological tables. 

The TOMazia leceSred thesr askonazDical sdfiooe 
I V ff T ij i iiieir neigliboiirB in T-ndia omd Cffaina; the flhrngaft 
also beoosniDg fiieir teadbers in flie act of dninaiion. 
Then aoqnaaiitanoe mlb ibe astranomicai and calendxkal 
Byst am s of these nathms coincides ^ pcopaga&m 


of defining ^ year.^ Botb qrstems aro based xqsfcm a 

X In the <a)acE^Btioii dBTdie^’'tadde&firanitKiCbmanhyS& 9 ^ 
in Konr. Jonm. An, ToL 17., f. 1^ Oia (Anieie omrad of JGr^&oagtBiL 
Otn^ lad her nfte axe atetaa to hare bnM^lbsOImflnidBfantnfo- 
TOwt in the aennfii centoiy AJi. 
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unit of sixtgr years, difBazdng, bowevor, in the modes of 
denominatipg the years. The Indian denomination is 
called in Tibetan £artsis, “white mathematLCs,” the 
Chinese method, on the other hand, goes by the nmne 
of Kaktsis, “black mathematics” a term also extended 
to the “black or the sdence of divination and of 
astrological calculationB.^ 

The Tibetan designationB for almanacs are Leutho,’ 
Lotko, or Bitha; they are sketched by the Lamas. 

It IB a very general custom to append to the almanacs 
vanous tables &r astrologies puxposes These additional 
tables differ widely in contents as well as m size; Hi^ 
are rarefy wanting for the following puxposes: 

Gabtsis,’ “the concealed calcnlations,” are tables framed 
upon the common calendncal system, the oocasimiB for 
which thoy are consulted being most various, 

Ghmbtsi^^ “the perfect astronomy,” for demding the 
character and influence of the planets 

Iherab laa-tais* is the name of the calculations for 


the duration of life^ and of the fote of man 

Bagtais* are the tables consulted m oases of maii^ 

IShintris' are those used to find an answer to inquiries 


respeofciiig the form m which the dead shdl be re-bom. 

« Kw. “blMk,» ftan, dtar, “wbito » Tliew bob™ ^ 

deod.^ ongm.frt from ft, Td),taB B«n« 

K. edled rMpeotively "tftat, jJun," «>d 

&rto», howaw, .. ilBO med for oJMrmonv,” «■ “Aerology, l«t it ui 

tiifiii nelt fiwB Aar, ■ Biar n. flfll. ut 

• The name Oelow for ooleBSai^ oocnrnng m Tomer, Embasv, !»• 

• Begi “» bnde ” ' pShm, “e coipie 
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ffaktsis, wbich ako designates the art of divination in 
genersd, is predoxoinantly applied to tables Toj means of 
which the lucky and nnluoky times affecting a particular 
individual, with the reasons of thdr being so, can be 
determinedL Several tables of this kind will be described 
in a subsequent chapter. 

lEables relating to particular classes, such as lUljas, 
Lamas, and the like, are less firequentiy met with 

2 The various modes of chronology 

The various systems of reckoning time have already 
been the object of the most learned and successful 
researches by Osoma and Ideler. I give an abstract of 
tiieir results on account of the connexion of the oalen- 
dnccd systems with the interpretation of tiie astrological 
caloolationB, tins affords me, at the same time^ ihe oppor- 
tunity of combinmg with it tiie iifformations which 
Bermann obtained firom natives during bis stay m 
SikkinL 

1. When any thing is to he defined referring to a 
period not too distant firom the present time, it is not 
the ]^ntctioe to use a standard unit of sixty years, but a 
cyde of twdve years is employed instead, each year 
bearing the name of an animal/ which names are in- 
variably repeated in the following order. — 

‘ Beipeotuig the ongm sod isfaM^dnotum of tida c^de vluoli u genenUy 
oaUed "tlie Tisto,” see Idder, *Ueber dio Zotredmong der Canneafin,*^ pp 76, 
7a He bdieres it to 1 ibt 8 fint ensen in Western Asia. KfaqpeoUt Snda it 
mentioned for ibe first tune in Ghmcee booiks m tbe year ^ Hoar 
Joam A^ Vd. XT., p 145 
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L Ji, ihd mouse 7 Tek, ihe horse 

2. Lang, the ox. 8. Lug, the ^eep. 

8 Tag, the t^;er. 9. Prd, or pre, the ape 

4. Yos, the hare 10 Ja, the bird 

6. Brug, the dragon 11. Ohi, the dog. 

6. Bml, the serpent 12. Ohag, the hog. 

Thus when a particular jear is to be specified, the 
Tibetan term for year, Lo, is added to the name of the 
animal, and it is called Ji-lo, "mouse year,” Lai^lo, "ox 
year,” &o^ When the date of an event which has idren 
place previouB to the present duodecunal era is to be 
indicated, the number of cycles lhat have passed smce 
the time in question is first put down, and hy adding 
to it the number of the ttwimd year the entire sum of 
years is aoooratdy arrived at, 

2. In books, as well as generally m conversation, 
the dates of past events are not unfirequently determined 
by counting back firom the current year Eor mstanoe, 
the present year being 1863, the birth of Tsonkhapa, 
which occurred in 1366 a-d, would be said to have tdcen 
place 608 years ago. This method -is also applied in the 
Baidfiiya Earpo, fiom which Gsoma has extracted his 
highly important chronological table.* 

3 A cyde of snriy years seems to hare been in very 
general nse m Tibet a long tone ago* As a novdtj, 


« CaowB, "Qraaiinar," p. 147 nito 

* (koma, “Gnunaar," p 181, Hue, “Somrcnir*,” Vol 0, p 869 
. BT^on, iM the p«Mnt KeDWtion ef Tibeto «e 
mfh 4e halonoia data of >t« ongm md miiqnfr 
„to,dnot.on of tta. cjrdo Iff 
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it was ordained, probably in the eleventh century aj>., that 
the <^Gles of sixty years should be counted £rom the 
year 1026, which is Ihe year next to 1025, in which 
the ESa Chakra ^stem had been introduced into Tibet 
(see p. 47) The year 1026 being the first year of the 
first cycle, 1086 became the first year of the second 
n the number of the (^des that have alrea^ dapsed 
were regularly added in books and documents to the de- 
fimtion of the current year, this system would he as 
precise as oixr way of counting by centuries; but the 
number of the cyde being omitted before tbe year to 
be determined,^ the reader frequently finds it no easy task 
to assign the correct era by weighing and compaiing 
dates of an indirect nature. 

The year 1026 was also the first year of the oon- 
temporaneouB Indian cyde, and &us the identity of the 
Tibetan and the Indian order of years within the <^e 
became possible. The first, second, third year, &c, of 
any Tibetan q/de is consequently the first, second, third 
year, &c , of an fridian c^de ; the number of cydes^ however, 
do not accord with each other, the Indian not dating 
from the year 1026, hut from one, or even two other and 
anterior epodis.^ 

It is already long ^o, at least under the dynasty 
Han, or 206 b.o , that tbe Qimese began to measure timft 
by cycles of sixty years, a period formed by the com- 
binations of a decimal and a duodecunal senes But 

^ As sn example see the historical docome&t relating to the Tfimw 
moDastAiy, p 183 , and Ihe Baba dooument, p STS. 

* See Gsoma, "Grammar,** p liS 
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between the Chmese qrde and that of the Lido-Tibehm 
the coincidence waa not perfect a third year of the 
Chinese qyde being coeval with the first of the Tibetan 
cycle, and so on This difference, however, remained 
without any influence upon Tibetan chronology so long 
aa Chins possessed no political weight in the country, 
but when the Chinese govemmenti in 1718/ made Tibet 
a dependency, it soon followed that the inhahitants were 
obhged to adapt the cychc order of their years to that 
of the Chinese, and this could only be effected ad- 
vancing the number of the year tfaronghont hy two 
Thus two years are virtually cancelled flom the Tibetan 
calendar, so that the cycles commence two jearB earlier 
than before the change, Cm g id. 1864 instead of 1866. 
The altered chronology is used at present m all official 
matters, and is generally adopted for private busmess 
In support of this explanation I quote the document 
from Ddba’ It is dated fiom the sixth month (monfo 


* ESjppen, "Die Beligion des Baddbfl,” Vol IL, p 196 

* It u sfyled nBm-]fig-daiig^imng^daiig>-j^ "Boad pxeflenptioa, and alsa 

denonmnsbon bow Da up,* ** and was made at Ih^^goh&n^ a balbngjbwe aboat 
eight miles sooth of Da^ Adol^die engaged to pay a sum of ^six Sireng 
(oimoes) of gold” about £60) to the Ghmese olBoer rending at D&ba, if 
be or bis Inoiher Bobert dionld cron Ibe Stflq nver, bis bead mini 
called Bara Mam, or also Bimply Mam, pisdged hmiself to psy thisboin 
tceaiy was wntten ly the Cbinanian bunself, t^o added, instead of his signer 
tine, the official sealj Adolphe, hamag no seal at band, stamped it with the 
bnb«iid of bis nding^bip — The Inina Oombigew transcnbed the ongmsl 
wito capital letters, m wbidfa it is also printed on Plate XVn But hen 
again (comp p 18S) oocor so maiqr deviations from the terminology of the 
sacred boolo^ that it was anposnMa to amve at atrandabon Paof Sduofow, 
wb6 had kind^ looked for analogons docnmeiits in modeni dialects in the 
St. Pttersbnitf bbrane^ did not find any which would have afforded the 
means of detailing quite literally either the Daba or the Hums dooumcnt. 
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TREATY 

BETWEEN ADOLPHE SCHLA6INTWEIT 


THE CHINESE AIJTHOBITIBS OF dIbA 

Tins \raB in reference to the Bontes he and his brother Bohert 
should be allowed to take in Gndn jB^idrsnm. 


«il| ^rsi: T 

jsjtwjp yr ai jga 

|*ig |B5T!|€5^« 

nf§n|vi!^Ti|sr^n|V7 n|uis» «n[ n]H»sp5|^w7 ilp:^n|oi*ftiqoiig^PaTO 

-^wTi^pFSia-vs,^ 5-g« aB»\ SF " 019 9cg^ 
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in tihe eeries twice in immediate enccesBiQn, We obtaini 
therefor^ sixty combinations each differing &om the 
other. The years are then distingidshed m two ways; 
they are eithef called by the names of the dement and 
animal combined, or hy the names of the colour of the 
dement and the animal combined. A combination of 
tiio one form is, e y., water-hog year; and the same com* 
bination, in the second form, blne-hog year Water-hog 
or blne-hog year stands for the 60th of the Indo-Ti- 
betan qydei 1£ the names of the years are giyen in 
foil detail, a gender is also added to the oombmations of 
element and animal, this bemg represented altemaidy 
by pho, a particle denoting the mascnlme gender, 
and mo, the femimne partide; and the gender of every 
conzbination is, therefore^ defined by its vezy position 
in the qyde. The year begiiining the cyde has the 
dement and atiimd masculine, the next year has the 
Httnrift element and the snccesBive animal both femmme, 
and the same altematians of the gender being kept up 
tibionghoat^ it results that every year the numeral of 
whidh is an odd number, as 1, 8, 5, must be maBca*- 
liuftj while the years represented by the even numerals 
2, 4, 6, &C., are feminine. It most be noticed that a 
distinctive power is not confisrred by the addition of these 
particles, as at first might appear to be the case — - 
The natives emplc^ the mode of counting hj colours 
when pointing out a year in an alm a n ac, because the 
dements are there represented hy colours and symbolicd 
signs, and not by words;* on aH other occasums the 
> Sdiimdl^ prefiMO to Sbmibiis SMtaen*# fairtoxVi 
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TmETAN CHBONOLOOICAL TABLE 

of the i^de of nsfy ;ean 
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TIBETAK GHRONOLOaiGAL TABLE, 
(Contmued.) 
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T1BKTA]K( GHRO^OLOGIGAL TABLE. 

(Contmued.) 


Year 
of the 

rHirfutliMi 

Eva. 


Tibetan Era. 


Oonatmg firom 

iQfie. 


Hob 


of the 
oyde 


of Hie 
lyearmth- 
in the 
cTole 


Modified BO 8B to brmg it into ooneapon- 
denoe mih the OEunese nmiiben of the yetn 
mthm the c^ole 


of the 


Hob 

of the 
paarmth-l 
in the 
eyehe 


Tiheiaa denonnnatioii, 
oorreaponduiff to the 
present niimDn of the 
year the cyole 


1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1980 

1981 


PCY.) 


1928 

19S4 

1926 

1926 


XVI 


60 

61 

B2 

SB 

54 

65 

66 

67 

68 
68 
60 

1 


(XV^ 


XVL 


51 

68 

68 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 
69 
60 

1 

2 

8 


‘Woodrl^ger 
p Hare. 
FueDxegon 


EartbrHorBB 


BtmrApe 
h Bud 
VTater-Dog 
p Hog 

Wood^DDse 
» Ox. 
Fire-T^r^v 


I f I » * 

4. A tirrfhpir mefiliod of countixig is that based on a 
oyclB of 252 years, it -was made known for the first tune 
m Georgi’s “Alphabetnm Tibetannin,” and again reported 
liy Hnc.* Erom the above mentaoned etements and 
o^,TT.a.h a of 262 years is fbnned by imputing to 
the masoolma and feminine parbcfes a diacninmating 
povrer, and thus multiplying the combinationB, The first 

* Hog. “Sottvena^" ToL n, p 8«8 The amtambon of tte 

ift aU thm mode* of duoaoloBieel oombiiiBlMm bvwJ 
M tr^ l>»t ***** fiillowed hy the next 
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twelve years of this qycle are counted the names of 
the twdve animals only; ihe next sixty years (13-72) 
by coupling them mth the five dements (eadi being in- 
troduced twice, as described m the preceding table); the 
period &om 73 to 132 is denominated by ^ffiying the 
masculine particle “pho” to the combmatioxis; that from 
133 to 192 by appending the feminine partide ”mo” 
The years from 193 to 252, as Abbe Hue oondudes, axe 
diistingiiished by the alternate employment of pho and 
uno till the end of the cyde. This is not quite dear. 
If it were to be understood that^ in this last series, a 
male combination alternates with a female combinatitm, 
we should obtain only those terms which are already 
contained in the periods from 73 to 192, As one com- 
bination wHdi would provide the addition of the 60 yeazs 
required for completing the sum of 252 without a repeti- 
tion, and whidi could be brought into finnl accordance 
with Buds words, I nug^t surest the uniting of 
elements and animals of difierent genders. According 
to this mode, the year 193 has the dement -mnlA and 
the animal famale, 194 haa the same de m e nt tam ale, 
the animal male, 195 has the next dement Tnalg 
and the animal fhmale, 196 the same elem ent female 
and the animal male, and so on; while in the previous 
series the entire comlnnation is of the same gender 
m both ita parts In this, however, there is a theo- 
retical disadvantage whidi ought not to be overlooked. 
When comptady worked out, it would not condude with 
252, hut would proceed as as 312; fi)r sixty more 
combination^ differing from those already obtained, are 
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at formed, if we contmue fte series hy now mak- 
uig the first Oem&a female and the first animal malei 

md than the same dement male and the next ammal 
female^ &g. 

Perhaps (he fbllo\mig camhujation may not be un- 
worthy of our attention, sinoe it equally excludes re- 
petitions, and has besides the advantage of not extending 
the senes beyond 252, In the group from 13-72 the 
genders of the elements are undecided, the ftniTnaifl also 
have no particle appended; fidling this, however, usage 
warrants us in regarding them as males. This suppo- 
Eutiou is confirmed by the represontaMons wherever they 
are distinct enough, moreover, m verbal explanations the 
male nouns are dmost eccdnsiyely used, as, a y. xam m 
stead of sheqt, &c Li the concluding sdnea fiom 198 
to 252 the gender of the elements mi ght also be con- 
sidered to remain undefined, while the aniTnalft all 
be taiken as fiamales. The combination of two parte of 
diverse gender rather seems not to be in contzadioiion 
with what we may suppose to be mtended m Hue's 
words; and the combination of the dements witii 
female animals, besides, derives probability from its bemg 
that particular connexion which properly completes the 
aenee in form as weU as tn number. 

As an illustration of the combinationB resulting, I 
add a list of all the years in the oydo of 252 in 
which the mouse, the first of the senes of animals, 
occurs. 

Year 1 Monsa 

„ 13 Wood-mouse 
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Year 73. Mala wood-mouse 
„ 133. Female wood-mouse. 

„ 198. Male wood, female mouse (JEfoc). 

Wood, fenude mouse. (Schlaffintw^), 

Tids cj(Ab of 252 years is not in general use; Gsoma 
heard notiiing at all about it^ neither did Cunningham; 
nor did my brothers find it acttusdly employed As an 
instance, I may mention that the date wood-hare year 
of the D&ba document gives, according to the 262 
years cyde, the year 1845, if we begin with 1026 as 
the first, — 1843, if we correct it for the modifications 
recently mtrodnced; while it must be 1855 (see p. 277). 
This (yde may, however, be expected to be m use in 
the very centres of the Jjaxnaic institutions, such as 
lih^sa, Thshihinpo, At some distance firom Lhdssa 
it seems to be no longer known, even if it were ever 
ompbyed; the Lamas in Sikkim wme not acquainted 
wiih it 


3. The Year and its Divisions 


The year with the Tibetans is a lunar one, i e the 
phases of the moon regulate the duration of the month, 
and twelve sudi months—after the lapse of which nearly 
the same season begins to return — are the basis of the 
defimtion of the annual period. Twelve of these lunar 

* Tho o^role may, lumever, perB^w be tned when emantn^tt^ older do* 

Tbe luBtorieal doonme&trdfttmgtofbefoimdaibonofffaemoDasteiy 

of Huma dlowa at all ere&ta of an intexpretation by Applying^ ibe 252 yeeis 
^6, eompaie p J87; bnt it iqppean to be the more general cuatom to 
oenommatB the years alio in biatoneal ireaUsea by tibe Qrolo of 60 years. 
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rnonihs are equal to 354 days, 8 hours, 48 jhiil, 36*6 sea 
— a total whidi is less than the solar year by 10 days, 
21 hours, 0 xmiii 11 sec The TibetEUCi year nouuually 
amounts to 360 days; and in order to htdiig it info 
accordance with the moon, one day,^ from time to time, 
is not counted at alL But as this does not occur with, 
exact regularify, the months and years do not always 
begin on the same day as the Chinese months and 
years* 

The difference between the lunar and the solar year is 
compensated by the Tibetans by inserting^ fi>r eveiy penod 
of nmeteen years, seven intercalary months (Tib. Dashol); 
the error then remainmg is not more than about two 
hotms for this period, for seven lunar months give 206 
days, 17 houn^ 8 mm, 20 sea, and the mferionfy of 
the year for 19 years is altogether 206 daj^ 

15 hour^ 3 miiu, 29 sec. It is only after about two 
fiATifn-npR that the error amounts to one day.* ^Rth 
reqpect to the principle which is followed m the inter- 
calation of the seven months I am not m possesaioii of 
any details. Oaoma says, that generally one month is 

inserted every third year/ 

T^ft year begins in Bebiruary with the appearance of 


1 "Ueacnption da la Nonv Joan. Fot W i P ^ ^ 

BoavenT^S. H, P S70) Hno rtte. tha^omng to 
nd nitaoky ^ ■» altogethor, nd mo thon oonnted by 

iho number of the prooedms daya 

a See idder, aa quoted eboroi p 1S6 

. fa th. Jntai odendap the difltefflioe i> mnoh greeterjijmrartiiig » 
ISB rm to a wMo cUy MMIer, PtopnISw A.tn>iioiiii<% P 689 
* Oioiin, 1 0, p 14ft md Kour Jobw A«, ToI IT, P 1«- 
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the new mooiL^ The twelve months, m Tibetan Dava, 
axe called l^e first, second, third month, &c., from one 
to twdve, or also bj ihe names of the <grclic animals 
with the word “Dava” added.‘ The months are sub* 
divided into tbirfy dajs, in ^Hbetan Tsei, which are 
quoted 1:^ their numerals, and into weeks, in Tibetan 
Ghmgdun Withm the week the days bear the names 
of the son, moon, and five {danets.^ Certain symbolical 
signs are also connected with the different days, as m 
the following enumeration: 


lumber 
of the day 
tnthmthe 
ved:. 

Cdestial body 

Tibetan name 

Symbolical aigii. 

1 

The Sim 

Kyima 

A son 

2 

The moon* 

Dava* 

A waning moon 

8 

Uan. 

Wipnur 

An 9^6 

4 

Umcoiy. 

Umgpa 

A hand* 

6 

Jopiter. 

Phntbu. 

Three nails 

6 ; 

VenoB 

Posang 

A gaiter 

7 

Saturn. 1 

Penpa 

A Inmdle 


The days are subdivided mto twenfy-four hours, each 
hour mto sbcty minutes, in Tibetan Ghusrsng. 


‘ So xny brother Hennajm, the Ghmese dnenptiozi of Tibet, and Hoc. 
Tbmer, hovgrer, yna infbnned that the first monUi was Jattnaij^ “j^bassjr,” 

p m 

* Cnnnxogham’s ■‘liadok,*’ pu 896. Gsoma sod Sfdimidt, Dicbononea sub 
toee iSjbl. 

hi the Ohmese desci^tion of Tibet it is sud that Uie five elements are 
inirodiieed in the denonunation of the dajrt of the «ee^ but I have foond 
nothing at eU tending to confirm the atatement 








CHAPTER XVn 


DESCRIPTION OP VARIOUS TABLES USED 
FOR ASTROLOGICAL PURPOSES 


IwrOBTANCr ATTRflirTYD TO ASTHOLOOT TaBUS rOB mnCATISa LBCKT IKP 
17BLUCKT Pmioxt^ 1 Tfao elements an^ qcIic animde S ^ qiints of 
the season 9 Figores and oracles for determining the character of a given 
day -'ll Taultb ron hibeciio'i is lttroBTA^T UimsaTuaHGB 1 Ihe sgaare 
torfoiBC S Hie arcnlar tortoiB&— UF Tablfb of Dbsxibt jb cabzb or 
SicxNFBB 1. The human fignrcB 2 AUegonca] figores and dice.— IV Tables 
OP Mabbxaop 1 Tahlo nitb nnmerab 2 Table vnth cydio amioals — 
V A SooTBSAmo Table ttxtb iruvBROira f^ooBEa axd Sastmess 


Importance attributed to astrology. 

The Tibetans, like all primitive nations^ attnbute to 
the position of the sun in reference to the constellatioii^ 
to the planets, to the direct active mterference of gods 
and i^uits, and such like, a very considerable influence 
upon the welfare of man in this and m future existences 
To their priests, the Lamas, they asenbe tte fecnlfy of 
^ P^•|^1ng what oircumstanoos are to be considered as fovour- 
able, and what nnfevonrable, for connteraotmg the eflect 
of inflnnnnfiB pr^udioal to man, and for obtaunng the 
ng eiatjiTina of benovolont spints These ends they sedt to 
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attain by the performance of certain ceremonies and the 
presentation of variouB ofiGarmgs; and nearly eveiy in- 
dividual case requires to be accompanied by a ceremony,^ 
tiie efBcaqy of which does not^ however, depend upon its 
being performed by ^y particular Lama, although the 
services of a Lama in great repute for sanctity are 
considered to increase the chances of the ceremony’s 
prodndng the desired effect But with respect to the 
Bcaenoe of ‘‘divination,” having for object the determin- 
ing of the character of a day, the residence for the tune 
bemg of the gods, &c, the Lamas are not held to be 
equally endowed, one as the other. Those who have 
made a particular study of astrology, are applied to in 
^ important cases havmg reference to the pubhc wel- 
&re^ as well as on such occasions as the marriage or 
the deatii of men of rank and wealth , whilst for subjects 
of minor importance every Lama is oonsidezed wdl-m- 
formed enough to give the required decision. In every 
monastery there is at least one divining Lama, who is 
then styled “the astrologer,” and laiger ones even have 
one of the fEunous Choichong astrologers^ These latter 
have a particular school in the monastery Garma&hyi at 
Lhassa, whilst the ordinary astrologers are instructed in 
the science by an elder pnest, the principal part of their 
preparatory labours is the profound study of numerous 
mystical works 

The decisions of the astrologers are pretended to be 

^ Some of t3ie oeiemofiies oouBiaered fhe moat efficaeiooa, mid therefora 

moat fireqaeBily performed, heve been deaonbed m Gh^ftw XV 

* See p. 166 
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the result of mathomaticnl calcnlafaons, combmed mth 
due observation of the phenomena to be taken mto con- 
Bideration for the case in pomt. The correspondmg 
phenomena and their value vary considerably, there are, 
however, certain rules respecting the diflferent modalities, 
and the explanation of these rules forms the subject of 
numerous books on astrology. The deference paid to 
the Lamas m such things depends to a great eictent upon 
the observance of secrecy with reference to the com- 
binations employed and the coremomes performed, 
things arc kept a perfect secret to Tibetans as well as 
to Europeans; and even Chibn Lama, who, m his mter^ 
course with Europeans, had laid aside many a enperstition, 
showed great reserve m commnmcatmg to my brother 
Hermann the clue to symboheal design^ or such like, 
although neither Chiba nor any other Jjama over showed 
any parbcular hesitation to sell snch olject^ when no 
detailed exjdanation was demanded. The St Fetersbiug 
libranoSi alsoi contain but few in which the roles for 
their interpretation ore given Even the different 
provinces have each its own pecuhar prindpleB of di- 
vination, and are but indifferent^ acquainted with the 
operations practised bj, and the ibrmnlanes in use among 
their neighbours Many of the tables and symbolical 
diagrams described farther on proved quite a novalfy to 
the Lama Gombojew, when he was requested to tran- 
scribe for me into capital letters those sentences which 
in the onginal were wntten in the small characters 
To the difScultieB of obtainiiig information was added 
that arismg from the vagueness with which all natives 
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speak when attempting anj explanation, even of subjects 
&r less mystical than astrology and divination. Tine 
may be ofPered as an excuse for the following details 
not being so complete and satis&ctoiy as might be 
desired And, besides, I could not wdl alter them mudh, 
as m iheir existing state ih^ were best calculated to 
make us acqnamted with the notions of the Tibetans 
concerning the natural phenomena and the fonctions of 
their gods 

Tables used for the following purposes shall be 
described. 

1. Tables for indicating Incby and unlucky periods. 

2 Tables of direction, to determine towards what 
part of the compass the foce of a man is to be turned 
when prayings and what direction his feet mast take 
when he is about to set out <m an important under- 
taking. 

3 Tables of destiny, consulted in cases of illness. 

4 Tables of marriage, em][doyed to arrive at a know- 
ledge of the chances of happness afforded by some pro- 
posed matrimonial alliance 

5. A soothsaying table, with numerous figures and 
sentences 


L 

TABLES FOB INDICATING LUCKT AND DNLUOKT PEBIODS. 
1. The elements and c|ycBc animdls. 



to tiie calendar, as is the case with the table here described, 
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ara mostlj combinatioxifi of the figures used m chronology, 
Tiz the twdve cyclic animals and the five dements Q^e 
technical term for each a table is Gabtsis (see p 274). In 
the present case their divinatoxy combinatian forms part 
of a large roll not unlike in form to the documents of 
classical antiquity, on which are also delineated most 
of tiie diagrams subsequentlj described It came firom 
Tih4.Htui^ and Hermann, meeting witb it at Dazijlbng, seized 
the opportunity and bought it The Gabtsis is composed 
of eight lines 


1 80 elements 

2 CoIonK of the deniBiitt 


8 60 CTobo mnmwlB 


* : 


B 

1 Thiea lowa of mnnenb 

6 ! 

t : ^ ■ 

8 Heads of the aTiinialB 

TWal lengOi. 2 Engl ft, 1 inch, breiiath 4 mohcc 


The fird and second hnes eie eafih snbdiTided into 
thirty comparteentB, the upper line contains the con 
■ventionBl figures for the demente,' the lower flieir 
The senes of these figures and oolouis, and the objects 

lepresented are the following 


— a^n0m are fllso ued to winboUM th» 


of tbo ftxtr 

IS 
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No 

CQtr 

Figores m the first line 

Colonrs in 
the second 
ime 

Elements 

designated 

1 

A cone of saenfiee * 

White 

Iron 

2 

Flames 

Bed 

Fire 

8 

Atree^the symbol of thental principle * 

Green 

Wood. 

4 

A basm* filled with finuts. 

TeUow 

Earth 

5 

A cone of saenfioe 

White 

Iron 

6 

Flames 

Bed 

F^ 

7 

Waves. 

Bine 

Water 

8 

Oinsments upon the basis of aChorten 

TeUow 

Earth 

9 

A conch.* 

White 

bon 

10 

A tree 

Green 

Wood 

11 

A nver in a defile 

Blua 

Water 

12 

A fortified temple 

Yellow 

Earth 

18 

Flames 

Bed. 

F^ 

U 

A tree 

Green 

Wood 

15 

A nver in a narrow bed 

Bine. 

Water. 

16 

Nails (the Pbnrbn^ 

White 

bon. 

17 

Flames tax tax altar 

Bed 

Fite 

18 

A tree. 

Green. 

Wood 

19 

Two altars 

TeBow 

Earth 

20 

A cone of sacrifice wxtbm a basm 

White 

bon 

21 

Flames 

Bed. 

Fire. 

22 

A waterfidl 

Blue 

Wafer 

23 

The lower part of a Qiorten 

TeUcw 

Earth 

24 

Two swords crossed 

White 

Iron 

25 

A tree 

Green 

Wood 

26 

A plate with food. 

Bine 

Water 

27 

ffli^es of monntam with shmbs * 

Yellow 

Earth. 

28 

Flames 

Bed. 

Fbe 

29 

A tree 

Green* 

Wood. 

80 

A waterfoll 

Bine 

Water 


We see from tins list^ that in fonr instances the same 


element retnms after having been succeeded three 

‘ It Tt^presentB either s Satsa (see p I9i), or a Zhalsu (see p 22^ 

* This Ine occurs agam on the table descnbad under No IV, 2, where 
some details will be given 

’ Tbs basm u meant for tiie P&tra, or alma-bowl, earned the Bnddhaa 
and pnesta m rapiesentaiaoiis See p 210 

* By a Gondi the Tiamae are convoked to prayers 

* Goneenung the Fhnrbii, see p 257 

* Hus u the nsnfd foregroond m the landscapes within which are fignred 
gods Seep 211 
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others, and in two instances this is the case after it had 
been followed by w: 

The third hne shows the twelve cyclic animaTH in the 
form of hnman figures, standing upright and dad in the 
rehgious garment, bat the head is that of an amtnal 
The colours of the head, garment^ and girdle are the 
foUowing: 


Ko 

CUT 

Hune of tbe siumal 

head 

Colour of the 
gannent | 

girdle 

1 

The monse 

Bine 

Green | 

Green 

2 

The OK 

Yelloivr 

Green 

Bine 

a 

The tiger 

Gnen 

Bed 

Green 

4 

The hero 

Green. 

Bed 

TeUow 

6 

The dragon 

Fellow 

Tellow 

Green 

0 

The eeijient 

Bed. 

Tellow. 

Bine. 

7 

The hone 

Bed 

White 

White 

8 

The Khcep 

Tdlow 

White 

Bed 

9 

The ape 

White 

Blue 

Green 

10 

The bud 

White. 

Blue 

Bine 

11 

The dog 

Tellow 

Green. 

White 

12 

The hog 

Bine 

Green 

Bed 


The colour of the head is important for the ludkmess 
and nnluckmess of days, if it he the same irilh the 
colour of the birthday, the day le an unlucky one, but 
the probabilily of misfortune can be counteracted by offer- 


mgs to the tntelaiy genu 

The four&, fifOt and sixth Unes oontam Tibetan nu- 
nwialB m compartaente tmted mth the cdoure helong- 
™ to the restive numbers. 180 numbers are m- 
Bcnbed, 60 m each honsontal senes. They follow 
other m the order here given: 
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£adi number has a colour which is not a different 
one for every one of iJie nine numbers^ but which is 
never changed for the same number; 1 is white; 9 is red; 
8 is white, 7 is red, 6 is white, 5 is yeflow, 4 is green; 
3 IB blue; 2 is black. These numerals so coloured ace 
called ^the nine blots,^ in Tibetan Meba gu, in Mongolian 
Mangga^ The saccesaion of the Mebas is considered as 
important in many respects; its chief use is to indicate 
the years particularly dangerous to existence, which, ao* 
cording to the notions of the Tibetans retum eveiy tenth 
year, these are the years, they say, in which ‘*the 
birth-meba has to conscdidate.” As birth-meba is taken 
that number m the fifth line (the second line of the 
series here detailed), which happens to be just beneath 
the animal in the sign of which a man has been bom; 
and in the arrangement described this Meba xetams 
every tenth year, and is also the central number of nine 
Gompartmmits, the single numbers of which are exactly 
identiGal with those of a group ten, twenty years, &c, 
distant The dangers of these cntical years, coinciding 
with the ‘^consolidations of the birth-meba,” can be 
averted the ceremony Eoibal chenpoi dok^ed, ‘‘to tom 
back (the evils) in the name of the great tortoiae,”’ 

* blot^ blofcoh,” dlga^^mne” Comp P^illas, Tdlken,” 

To) n, p 229 

» Kns^sbia, «torioaa,** dihe&-po% “of die great,** &dog, “to tom back,** 
Vyed, “to So** About the ideas reapeciiOK the tortoise, detaik'wiU be finmd 
aiKo U,1 
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which the nch generaillj have performed for them 
the Lamas in such years 

In the seventh line thirty sentences had been written, 
but th^ had been almost entirely blotted out already 
when Hermann got the original 

In the eighth hm the heads of the sixty animals are 
rqieated} two in one campaitment) to indicate the phases 
of the moon 


Another table for the same purpose obtained by 
Adolphe in Gha&n iEhoisiun has the form of a square, 
round a tortoise in the centre are grouped three tames 
the twelve <ydio animals, in the first senes each is 
repeated once, m the two other senes they are re- 
peated five tane^ to constitute Ihe number of sixty As 
a cunouB deviation from the list of the animals g^ivon 
above, I have to mention tha^ instead of the ox, we 
meet an elephant. Between the two spaces filled with 
the are traced the 180 compartments, tmted with 

the colour of the AEebas and containing the correspond- 
ing numerals In other divisums of the square the sym- 
bols of the sun, the moon, and the planets Mars, Jfor- 
oury, Jupiter, Venus and Satan (see p 289) are added, 
altematmg with squares containing Ihe nme Mehas 


2 The s^gnrtis tf the season 

Amongst the causes of the lueikmeBB and unJuobineBS of 
davB are induded flie penodical migrations of the ts^ 
haWting the regions above the earfli The 
spints, the good and evil ones, are supposed to shift thei 
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the twdve cyclic aounals; the outer space is that contain- 
mg the Dharanls. 


□ 

mmmm 

s 

A 

S 

Black dog 1 
demon. | 

s 

10 

la 

niEi 

m 


m 

an 


1 

I 

BiOgon 1 
demon. | 

0 

10 

j 

nn 

□ 


B 

nn 

D 

d 

3 

Biding 

denunij 

S 

10 

!□ 

nai 

m 


6 

•J Li 

t 

1 

3 

Bud 

denon 

9 

10 


an 

H 


3 Figures and erodes for the ckarader a day. 

A day whicihi according to its nomber in the senes of the 
days of a year, should be lud^, may for the indiTidnal man 
become &tal lofy drcnmstances ongmating trcm the tune 
of his birth and other importaat qiochs in his life. But 
there are days which are luc^ onder all drcnmstances, 
'Virhilst others are invaiiabty unfavourable The stabihiy 
as wen as variable character of the thirty days of 
each month is illnstiated by tables divided mto thufy 
prindple compartments, the compartments show the 
symbolical figures of the single days^ and below eadi is 
written a mystical sentence which reveals its character. 
Sudi a table allowB one to predict whether the diances 
of an undertakmg are mcreased by the character of the 
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day, or wheeler man needs the asastance of a Lama, 
to tdl him bom which ^irit or &om what direction 
danger threatens, as also to indicate the means of 
averting it The answer is considered to be dedved 
from most complicated compntations; the cyclic animals 
and the elements of the present year, the abode of 
the tntdary deity, the birth-meba, and many other 
things mast be taken into consideration. Only the 
most esp&nt astrologers ore behoved to have the neces- 
sary knowledge, and ooxmeqnently the remnneration 
demanded for thmr assistance and cooperation is high; 
so that none but the great and wealthy possess the 
means of getting indicated the reasons which render one 
day lucky, another nxdnclsy. Chiba Lama said that such 
tables were generally oonsnlted only by Bajas, and that 
copies of the book in which this hind of calculation is 
detailed are very rare in every Buddhist conntiy; no 
copy had to be was in Sikkim 

The table wM<di will be here described also forms 
part of the great roll whidh. was bought by Hermann 
during his travels m 1856, who even obtained some 
explaiiationB about the general meaning of the sen- 
tences. When I continued the analysis, first by geti* 
ting transcribed the sentences which in the onginal are 
written with small characters, which could be done 
bat very imperfectly, as by the frequent use of the roll 
about one-half of the squares had become quite illegible 
by fiiction, I found, also here, ao many words used not 
introduced into Tibetim literatuie as known hitherto, that 
all that could be dedphered with snfBcient accnxaqy was 
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some few words; ihese I odd in brackets to the verbal 
native information. 

I now give the description of the table. In the upper 
left-hand comer (m space No L) Monjusif ^ is represented 
sitting upon a flirone, m the opposite comer (in No U) 
18 the sword of wisdom, an emblem of his supenor 
knowledge. Each of these two figures occupies the 
longitudinal space of two sq^uares and the breadth of 
one The rest of the plate is filled up bj the following 
thirty figures and their corro^onding sentences 


Although the airangamentis 
yeiy plain, the delineation, 
combined with the numbers, 
will fiicilitate the represent- 
ation to the reader of the 
position of the symbols 


1 . A bird; good 

2 An elephant, middlmg 

3 The bird Gamda, good. 

4 A whed, the Buddhist symbol l^ypifymg the 
preadnng of the Buddhas, as also the cirde of 
existences, and the auprome power of the febulons 
&bnlouB kmga Chakravartm* Good 

5 A bird, bad (Words below nine, bird, danger, 
evil qpint, tiger, dgu, Ijya, ynod, ’dro, itag) 

6 A box within a frame, middling 

t See p 65 » See p 127 
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7. Pot to keep water for worship Good (Thirteen, 
mouse, ox, two; 6chu-^mn, bji, jjflong, gdm) 

8 The nine Mehas distributed in a cirde similar to 
the centre of the tortoise descnbed in one of the 
subsequent ISFos*; middling. 

9 A leopard; good 

10 A lion, good. 

11 The three holy beings, Buddha, Dharma, Sangha,^ 
typified by three gems set m a golden case. Good 
Seventeen, armour, shield, good, staff, bird, ape, 
two, from, perpetual; 6chu-6dun, go, hhrab, ^jang, 
ber, bya, sprel, ^zhis, nas, rtag 

12. A deer; not very good. 

13. Nine human skulls, bad. 

14 An instrument for rattbng at worship, good 

15. Two peacocks; middling 

16. A horse, good. 

17 Another bird; imddhng. 

18 A serpent; middling (Three, Aor^B^ a young sheep, 
bird, serpent, two, foom, perpetual, gsam, rdorje^ 
lu-gu, sbrul, gnpB, nas, rtag) 

19 The tree of blue colour of turquoise, good. 

20. A de^mg sick man leamng back m a chair, bad. 
(Two, hare, deeping, reirediment, motiv, man, 
finm, perpetual, gnyis, yos, nyal-du, aim, rgya, mi, 
nas, rtag.) 

21 A three-headed man; bad. (The twenly-nmth, 
head, three, hog, hare, perpetual; nyer-(^-pa, 
«*go, ^um, phyag, yos, rtag.) 

‘ See p 184 
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22. Tlie Svostica^ a Suddhist sjxnbol most firequentlj 
met with m images, good 

23 A temple m the Ijhassa style; good. 

24. A Yak; good 

25. A Doije; good 

26. A dragon, good (The fourth, of the Bon, ahe^, 
twO| fix>xn, perpetual, 62 hi-pa bon-l^ lug, 
nas, rtag.) 

27. Another bird, bad (The zimteenth, bud, mouse, 
ax, two, fixun, perpetual, 6chn-dgu-pa, bya, hp, 
glang, ^uyis, nas, rtag.) 

28 A headless man, the worst. (Twenty-three^ man, 
dead-bodj, eight, of the belly, bird, ape, from, 
the upper, perpetual; nyervpsnm, mi, ro, 
grod-gyi, bya, aprd, na^ yas, rtag.) 

29 The Doi^ie, good (T^wenly-seren, ape, perpetual, 
nyer-Mun, sprel, rtag) 

30. The tortoise-shell; good (Thirty, lotus-flower, 
lea^ eighty dog, thunder, two, the fiis^ perpetual, 
sum-dchu, padma, *dab, brgyad, gyi, 'bmg, 
yaS) rtag.) 

n. 

TABLES FOR ERECTION IN IMPORTANT UNDERTAKINGS 
1 The square torttnse 

The eqpflnfaftl figure of such tables is a tortoise 
ftet of which are often drawn as hands {see Plates XIV, 
XV., XVI), its shell IB divided mto nruneroos comparfc- 
ments, in eadi of which an aUegoncd figure is traced 
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bolizilig some part or direction of the universe The 
tortoise is conradered Yxy the Tibetan Buddhists to support 
the' universe ; and it is in allusion to this belief that it 
18 genera]]^ drawn surrounded by water, signifying the 
ocean which washes the shores of the different continents 
The legend havii^ reference hereto, and which Pallas^ 
also found to be spread amongst the Mongolian tnbes, 
IB this* As often as the universe, after its destruction, 
has to be re-moulded, the chaos, a fluid and incoherent 
mass, IS somewhat dried by the winds, and the hqnid 
ingredients sepcuraied from the solid At the time of 
the creation of the present world, ManjusiS caused a tor- 
toise of enormous size to emanate from him and to float 
in tbs chaos Then considering, as god of wisdom, that 
the contments to be formed needed a sohd basis, he rose 
up into the atmosphere and dischaxged a golden arrow, 
wbch struck the tortoise in its nght side causing it to 
turn over and sink down through the chaotic mass, drop- 
pbg blood &om its wound, leaving behind its excrements, 
and vomiting fire, thus increasing the dementaiy parts 
dissolved in the waters; and when the consohdation took 
place, it furnished the basis of the universe, wbch now 
rests upon the fiat under side of its shell 

This surftoe IS quite distinctly characterised, in all 
representations 1 have before me, as the under shell, not 
as the back of the tortoise The head is turned upwards 
to show the foce, and what makes it more evident still, 

‘ Compare Fanaa, **HoagoI VSlkenohafteo,” Vol n., p Si The fiOlert 
oocomit of ifc was told by the Limas to stand m the l^betan book Sheidia 
rabral "bsatory of science " 
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the human hands connected mth the tortoise, have 
distinctly a position of the thumb which shows the lower 


part to the observer For astrological puzposes this lower 

part of the tortoise- 
shell IB drawn either 
square or circular, 



causes a veiy difier* 


component parts The 
shell hare described is 
a square one The ac- 
companying sketch 
shows thedistnbutioii 


of tifie compartments, the numbers J have inserted have re- 
ference to the figures, which will be subsequently e^lamed 
In the centre is traced a cirde with eight Mebas 



fj , the central square is here 


in this order* 


empty, but in other diagrams of the tortoise it containH 
a numeral A square fiame surrounding the circle is 
the next division, and contains compartmfflitB with the 
twelve qydic ftniTnals (their position is indicated in the 


sketch by the numerals from 1 to 12), it also contains 
the symbohoal signs of the four principal comers of the 
universe Wo. 13, fire (flames) = north, Wo 14, iron 
(two angles meaning the Phurbu) = east, Wo. 15, water 
(waves) = south, Wo 16, tree (leaves) = west The 
rest of the shell is divided into eight pnndpal divisions 
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(Dfo. 17 to 24 of the siketdi), 'which are distmguidied by 
a fcame of double Imes; eadi ie subdivided again into 
xune compartmeiits. In the central part of ovexy one 
of these groups we find a mystical mgn, one of the 
Gfymbolical forms” m Tibetan Farkba chd^a chad, 
tnftftning one of the eight x^ons of the universe, of 
wMch Ihere axe ten in all^ Fox astrological purposes 
mystical names are given to them, and genendly they are 
symbolized by the fbUowing signs (see also Plate XIV'.,Xy.) 

North. Li, fire, (In No, 17.) 


c=3cn 

C=3C=3 

c:r3(=] 


North-east Ehon, earth. (En No 18) 



1=31=9 


Ihst Da, iron. (In No 19.) 



Sou^-east 


E[hen, heaven, (In No 20.) 


South, Kham, water (In No 21) 

n=ic=3 

CTi — I South-west Gm, mountain, (En No 22 ) 

C=1C=J 


c=n=a 


West 


Zin, tree, (Eu No. 23) 


North-west Zon, air. (In No. 24)* 

These signs, however, are not exclusively introduced 
m tins fimm other types may be occasional]^ considered 
’ See p. ise» 269 

* reiias, <<Hongol VSnceraehaaen,^ Vd H, p 229, liae likewise inserted 
ike eHegoncal Bftmes Ibr the eight comers of the universe his ftre 
the t&ne es abov^ bet the region they typify diShrs 1 ehell have occesson 
IB the nest pages to preT^hyi he place wSneh they in a oceiqppycoiapBsi^ that 
in their eiqpUnatioiiL he u wrong 
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to be more nsefal, or more damagmg to the influence of 
evil spirits, and famous astrologers do not unfiregnently 
invent quite new ones, a specunen of such a deviation 
IS that printed on l^te XVI. where the signs are 
these 



North; fire 


I South, water 


North-east, earth au«=3 Soutii-west. mountain 


; iron. 


r^ nrm 

csUa Skiuth-east; 



West, tree. 


North-west, air 


The remaining eig^t figures in the smaller squares 
are m each group the same; thqr are hkewise ^ymbda 
of the eight regions, and have besides eadi a mystioal 
^pamrig The tndent is the north, the Fhnfbn is the 
east, by five dots, five of the dreaded demons am 
i^mbolized whose appearance causes “untimely death,” 
and other mirfortnnes, they mean the south The Do^ 
is the west Amongst the other figures parta of the 
body partly male partly tsmale may stdl be pa^ 
ticularly mentioned Their reilative position vane^ ^ 
different combination sbowt the region desired or 
a specifio purpose, such as whither to 
and the Phnrbu in order to ward off successfiiDy 
demons, what direction a bridegroom or awamorm 
take on leaving the house, &o 



fbftMP SOB 


BttoXVnL 


DIVINATION FORMULA. 

TJLKSN FSOU FIGURE.TJLBIiSS FROM LHXSSA 

1 To calculate the dlreobon f^TOurable to an nndertahng. 
i 

>;JS5spi|^HiHraS>ic;T T 3gv^E;|[:;«api.f f 

i 

I SJfsffri'lisifi.-ST T 


2 For learamg befor^d the issue of an illness 
1 

9 


8 

4 
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la order to diBcover the region reqmred, venous 
circumstaiiices have to be taken into consideration , of 
the numerous books in 'which they are detailed the 
greatest variety of rules . us contamed in the books 
Yangsal Sonu (already quoted p. 280 )^ Ghimgpa kundus 
isa&j and Thangshm-gi tsis The astrologers are very re- 
served in communicating these laws; tbs would make 
their art too popular and would depnve it of the char- 
acter of sublime mysticism and science, witb which they 
now array it All 1 can say is this: A quantity of 
numerals corresponding to the number of years of the 
questioner is inscribed successivdy in the nine com- 
partments of a mrcLe in the order in which the sym- 
bohcal names of the quarters of the world are enumerated 
in the following verses. — 

‘‘The centre, the heaven, the iron, the mountain and 
^ The fire, the water, the earth, the tree, the air, 
turning.” 


The centre means the nadir, 
the tenth of the regions of the uni- 
verse which the Tibetans acknow- 
ledge (the ninth r^ioh, the zenith, 
18 omitted). From the ntonber 
which takes the place of ihe nadir, 
the succession of the others depends; which number ia& 
to occupy the centre I do not know, I have been anlj 
mformed that attention must be paid to the sex, as the 
central number is one with males, another with females* 


Av 

1 Fne 

1 Bacth 

(Hocihiruiy 

(SntIO 


Tree 

Oentre 

i IroiL 

<WiB«q 

(EuQ 

Vountam 

Water 

J&aven 

(Bonlh-veig 


^ovtli.ewt, 


* The TibeUn text » pnntod aab Ko 1,1, m FUte XVlIL 
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Wlieii iJie central nuznbor has become kiio\n)| the other 
numerals are grouped so that the next higher is \mtten 
m the compartment heaven, the next higher m the com- 
partment iron, and so on as detailed m the verses If 
the number 9 is reached, it is not 10 which follows 
but the series is contmued again with 1, 2, &c., till 
the quantity of the numerals insanbed is identical 
with the number of years of the questioner. The 
highly mysiicsJ character of the rules concenung the 
distribution of the Mebas seems to be well illustrated 
by those respecting the influence of the sex upon 
the calculation; they are brought in the form of verses, 


and run thus. 

“The year of man must be counted by the sign of 
the heaven, taming like Bon, 

**The year of women like the doctnne (dhos)* 

For the oorreab insenpfaoa of fhe xrameiaJB 

in jfche BuccesBum required, such repreBentations of iJw 
tortoifio have not only in their own centre a oiido wiflj 
nine compartmonte and the nnniearalB inscnbed m dne 
order, but beneath the tortoise an appendix of eight 
other cirdeB is added, which show the due succesBion 
of the numerals m case any one of the nine nranoralB 
dionld Ml into the central positian Also our 
ToU oopfaiTiB, in Tibetan oharacters, the following tag 


combinations bordered by circles 

I For the Tibetw t«t ^ ^ p 

b, en edhereot to the^n 

boA h»Ttai^-'aoa^le.niltei-WAe..b,e-v«-^W ^ 

fto de«r. for .oetrucbon m ^ S ’.«T.»ir= 

Hetmeim obtamed m Biklam, b.^ odded, m lerf 5», m 
^.erenil or “meihod." of compoleboo 
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1 

6 

8 

3 

8 

1 

8 

4 

6 

6 

2 

4 

9 

2 



4 

~ 

7 

9 



7 

9 

T* 

7 

3 


9 


IT 

5 


~ 

3 

8 


2 

7 

9 

9 

5 

7 

5 

1 

3 

7 

3 

6 

1 

~ 

~ 


1 

8 




T" 


1 

e 


~ 

~ 

6 

2 

_ 

_ 




9 


2. The drcvAar ierimee. 

The shell of the tortoise drawn as a circle is par-* 
ticTilarly used for calculating firom the combination of 
the planets with the consteUations at the time of one’s 
birth, from the birth Meba, and other moments, which 
deity an individnal man has to address as tutelary god m 
every year of the sixty years dxde. Its sur&ce shows: 

ExaA of the Xortotee 



1st Compartment. A central dbrcular space contain- 
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ing the nine Mobes, identical with the central part of 
the Rquaro tortoiee-sholl described p 305. 

2nd. to 9th Compartments. These consist of eight con- 
iontne dm*dons subdivided bj eight radu mto eight parte 
each, tho resulting G4 spaces contain inscnbed the numbers 
1 here give in their cyclic succession; and I begm where 
I Imve placed the numbers in the preceding diagram of con- 
centric circles, going through the drde from left to right 


edia8TS946 



Tho elementary name of each space and its respective 
position m the compass I have added in explanation at 
the foot of the nranberB; and if wo look again for these 
elemcntaiy oolonra in the auccession of heaven, iron, monn- 
tain, fire, water, earth, tree, mr, we at once remark tot 
tken the horizontal snccesssion of tho numbers is exact^ 
the same as in the eight groups of mne divisions ew*, 
page 310, where the next higher Meha is also inscn 

in the snccession of heaven, iron, &c , , 

10th. Compartment This last mrde is divided into 
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64 spaces; in 60 the names of the cyclic animals (byi, 
^lang, &c) are -written; tlie fonr remaining symbolical 
figures of the fonr principal points of the compass occupy 
a position as on our geographical maps; fire, or the north, 
being next to the head of the tortoise; Phurbu, or east, 
to the right; water, or south, at the tail; leaves, or west, 
to Ihe left. 

nr. 

TABLES OF DESTIK7 IN OASES OF SICKNESS 


1. jL%e humm figures. 

Sixteen human figures are drawn in two rows; m 
cases of sicloieBB seeds or small pebbles are cast upon them 
to foretdfi the development and final result. The succession 


of these hiiTaftp figoies and 

Upper lin& 

i. A woman with a hook. 

2 A woman with a q)oon. 

3. A man with a firdbfiand. 

4. A Lama with a water 
vessel on bis back. 

6 A woman fiiUmg down 
from sickness. 

6. A man with empty hands. 

7. A Lama wearing ayellow 
tnmmed hat 

3* A woman holding a dag- 
ger 


their appendices are: — 

Lower hne 

9. A woman with an axe. 

10 A Lama holding a vessel 

IL A Lama with his left 
hand supporting a book. 

12. A woman holding a 
vessd. 

13. A woman with hands 
raised in prayer. 

14. A woman with a water 
vessd on her back. 

15. A woman with food for 
cattle in her hand. 

16 A Lama with a sacred 
stick. 
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2 » Allegorical figures and dxce, 

A recttmgular table 6 inches long, and 4 inches broad, 
divided into 24 parts. 

The squares 1, 2, 3, 4 are filled 
up by representationB of the twelve 
(^rdbc animals, m groups so ar- 
ranged that one animal is ndden 
by three others They are con- 
sidered here as introductory figures and have their par- 
ticular importance when a inarriage 18 contracted, but not in 
reference to siokness; they shall be ei^lained m the subse- 
quent section, lY. Squares 5 to 16 are the spaces wbidi 
contam the objects and sentences consulted in illness, they 
are: 5. Two coniferous trees. 6. Suildings during inunda- 
tion 7. Two coni&rous trees. 8 One tree.* 9 Two sacred 
bnildings. 10. Two eyes The sentences in 10 to 16 are 
written in running-hand with abbreviatLons, so that a 
literal transliteration was not possible fi>r square 12 These 
sentences' foltow in the succession my diagram gives — 
11* The flonnslmig (green) tree of life will be broken 


D 

a 

D 

D 

D 

B 

1 

n 

a 

D 

□ 

Bi 

I 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Q 

□ 

□ 

Q 

B 

m 

s 


now or later — Kb 1. 

12. [The golden tree will now be broken]— This, 
however, stands under the image of the boildmgfl 
m inundatioii, m which no allusion to a tree could 
be discovered. 

13 The tree of the blue colour of tarqucaflewill be 
broken now or later.— Ko 2. 


1 HiunlMr 12, of which the exact tnnalation not 

bTbraoketo fa the other eentanoee the nmnerafa after 

to the Tibetan text m Plata XVm, H 


given, lanwrf®* 
*»haTorefcrco®® 
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14. The tree <^ag<*6sam*-sbijig* vnU be broken bo\v' or 
later. — 'So, 3, 

15 The celebrated houses and enclosures isrill be 
destroyed now or late — No. 4 

16. Now or late the ^es of death shall meet yon. — 
No 5.* 

The spaces 19 to 24 represent the six surfaces of a 
dia The dots upon dice used for Boothsaying purposes 
show here . the following arrangment, one half of the 
dote being white, the other black. 


0 o o o 

• • • • 


o • 
o • 
o • 
o • 


o 


o 

O •' 


e 

o • 


o • 

o 


o o • • 
0 o • • 


o o • • 
o • 

0 O 9 • 


The dice are either cnbes, like the European ones, or 
^^wjtangular parallq^idedon^ sometmes comparatively very 
long The latte, in consequence of their form, have two 
sides blank. 


IV. 


TABLES FOR MARRIAGE 
1. TahU mSi numerate. 

One diagram of Uus kind shows a table of nine squares, 
^oh divided agam into nine spaces; the central is a rectangle, 
in which is mscribed a short sentence; the eight surrounding 

® fiOmlotM tree wfauh acoomplubes every widi Sohzaid^ “Tibet 

Mttber nmilar exadea have been compiled m Ibe book 
•*W-tho ywjgx aunetog «h«iidbo«Jt of oradee” 
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spaces contain each the number of aMeba The arrangement 
of tlic numerals is as given in the accompanying figure. 



The sentences in the rectangles were e^JJained to 
Hermann to run thus.^ 

I Medicine of the sky, true 

U. Medicme of the sky, middle 
DDL Medicine of the sky, partly true. 

IV. Imaginanly true according to man’s knowledge 

V. Of middle fortune, mediocre (the Lama said 
Imaginanly true, but doubtfiil). 

VI Imaginanly true, and bad by imagmatioiL 
Vn. Utterly bad 
vm lilkely to be bad 
IX A little better than the regular bad ones. 

TbiB table is consulted by the parents of the jaaj 
people to be mamed, who throw a sacred seed nponit, 

. The ted teen .. «-oh n^nred ttet I .enld orir 

the fiOii 
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the iBscnption of the square upon which the seed rests, 
is takea as the general character of the answer as to 
the felicity of the ensuing * inamage, but the answer 
allowB a vanety of interpretationB, according to the birth 
Meba of the young people, and to the Meba of the square, 
if the seed happens to rest upon a numeral and not 
upon the mscnption Also the dements under whidi 
they were horn, are taken into consideration. In tins 
respect it is uniTersally admitted tiiat the drcamfitance, 
that the elements under which the young people were 
bom are not the same would entail discord and strife, 
if the dement which is superior m power were not 
neutralized by ceremonies which, of course, can only be 
performed wiih efficaqy by the Lamas The rdations of 
the elements are detailed m the followmg sentences; 
their Tibetan text is given in Plate XIX., 11 

“The mother of wood is water, the son of wood fire, 
“The enemy of wood is iron, the faend of wood 
earth, 

“The mother of water is iron, the son of water wood; 
“The enemy of water is earth, the firiend of water fire; 
“The mother of iron is earth, the son of iron water, 
“The enemy of iron is fire, the finend of iron water, 

‘ The mother of earth is fire, the son of earth iron, 
“The enemy of earth is wood, the friend of earth 
iron” 

notions ‘ are evidently founded upon con- 
siderations on the conditions of growth and decay of 
the enstii^ objects; for wood, or the plants, grow in 

* Comp FalUs, 1 c, p 236 
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the earth and are fed \)y water, wood furnishes the 
material for fire, bnt wood, or trees, are felled hy iron 
Iron (shovels) are indispensable for imgation-canals, to 
famish the plants (wood) with the necessaiy water, of 
which, however, thej are depnved to a certain extent 
by the earth, mto which a port sinks and is lost' Fire 
again renders possible the use of water for cooking, and 
thus increases its importance for man 


2, Table with eydic animals. 


All the tribes of Central Asia * suppose that the different 
natures of the dements which constitute the qyde of twelve 
years, cause mutual affection or averszfy; the mlev, 
however, which the Tibetans have established on this head, 
are very arbitrary, they believe, e §• that the bird would 
pick the horse, Ac, They speak of six varieties of relabvo 
feelmgs, viz- very great affection, mediocre affection; 
indifference, dismdination, great hatred, deadly hatred 
Deadly hatred is incurable, and under such auspices 
young people should, properly, not be ptsnmtted to 
many; bnt if the parties are wealthy and hberal, the 
hatred may he prevented from breakmg out All other 
relntionB of the ammals can be modified— the mflaonce of 
the unfavonrable weakened or totally countonictod, tlmt 
of the favourable strengthened and increased 

Diagrams m the divisions of whidi such group'' o 
are formed, ore very frequent, their arrangomen 


mon depoodBBt npon thin >n Be»tly iny mh I 

***'conip I «> W SWi 2®® 
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muax. 


DIVINATION FOBMUL®. 

TAKEN FROM FIGURE-TABLES FROM GNIRI KH6RSUM 
1» For 11^6 interpretation of oracles. 

The ontdes to ^hieh th^ refer are given on Plate 

1 e 

vpaLTi|ap^‘g«?apr|*»| y 'spr*|^|Ti|?B^spoy y 


g-^fipryvy y 


[wapr^T y 


5trj3«ropr|*vy y ^^n|Srof5o-|*^?y y ga|®eafw§nBry y 

9 10. 11 

“«kg^S»r-afr^y y w^a{v§n?y y s|«'5pf|^y y 


®x,^m*£p»^y y ®3c:a*g*apr^y y 


2. Bythmical sentences concerning the influence of tlie elements^ 
ibr good or bad^ upon a proposed mamage. 








g-jgvorgTITippjiT T 
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iB either that the head of two animals are ddiaeated 
withm one division, or that their names are inscribed 
instead: occasionally also an animal is ridden hj a 
monster m hnman shape with the heads of one or even 
more of the cydhc animals. Whether the hatred or dis- 
inclmation will become &tal to the couple, is determined 
by the casting of dice. 

Tables of this sort had been appended to the astro- 
logical roll &om Lhassa (see p 293). 

The one whidbi shows the combinations of animals 
between which fcelmgs of averaeness very probably exist, 
has 36 compartments; the twdve squares of the first 
two hues have the heads of the animals drawn turned 
away firom each other; the remainder oontam their names; 
the entire series is this: — 


Tiger 

Hare 

Dragon 

Serpent 

Horse 

Shi^ 

Ape 

Bird 

Dog 

Sheep 

Mouse 

Ox 

Here 

Tiger 

Serpent 

Dragon 

Sheep 

Horn 

Bitd 

Ape 

Hog 

Dog 

Ox 

Mouse 

Dragon 

Ox 

Horae 

Hare 

Ape 

Serpent 

Dog 

Sheep 

Monaa 

Bird 

Tiger 

Hog 

■1 

Monte 

Ox 

Tiger 

Bird 

Dragon 

m 

Hone 

Sheep 

Ape 

Hare 

Dog 

mm 

Hog 

Ape 

Ox 

Dog 

1 

Hare 

m 

Serpent 

Tiger 

Sheep 

Dragon 

! Bird 

She^ 

Dog 

Bird 

Mouse 

Hog 

1 Tigtt 

Ox 

Dragon 

Hare 

Horae 

Serpent 

1 
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Another combuiation shoiYB the ammnlR which mtiy 
but do not necessarily prove un&yourable, it comprises 
four divisions, and in each is seen an animal ndden 
by a monster with the heads of three animals In the 
first division the hog is ndden by the bud, serpent and 
dog, in the second the ape by the mouse, sheep, and 
tiger, m the third the tiger by the horse, ox and ape, 
in the fourth the sexpent by the dragon, the hog and 
bare These figures are the same as those which occupy 
the fi>nr first spaces of the table which is descnbed on 
p 313, as used fi>r consultation in cases of sickness 


V. 


A SOOTHSAYING TABLE WITH HDMEEOTJS FIGURES 
AND SENTENCES 

It was but after great hesitation on the part of the 
Lamas that Adolphe and Robert obtained this table at 
M&T. gnii.Tig, in Gnan Khoraum, they were i^eatedly as- 
Bured that no other copy conW he proonred, except after 
much delay, direct from LhAesa. Aa my brothers did 
not succeed m obtainmg mformation from tiie Lamas o 
•|>f&Ti gnaTig concerning its appboation, I addressed myse 
to Mr. Sdnefiier, m order to obtam details about ana- 
logous objects, but though he mquiied with ^ 
tondness about such materials, I remained 
teandation of the msonptionB, and, for the 
of the figures, to the analogy of the forms with those 

on other tables. 
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The ongmal is 21 inches long, and 18 inches broad, 
its prindpal part is divided into 78 rectangles which 
contsan either a figure, or a sentence, or both combined; 
some, however, are emply. Along its sides two vertical 
stnpes are left to receive eacplanatoxy directionB for the 
use of the table, of these, however, one is empi^. In 
order to facilitate the explanation, 1 give as usual the 
outlines of the compartments, where a number is omitted, 
the space is empty 


B 

^ A 

l"l 


a 

** 

m 

o 

5 

6 

Q 

U 


D 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


ts 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 


19 

20 

21 

m 

28 

24 


2b 

26 

27 

28 

29 

80 


8X 

82 

n 

84 

85 

86 


87 

88 

89 

40 

41 

42 


48 

44 

46 

46 

47 

48 

10 

11 

12^ 

18 


49 

im 

51 

52 

53 

54 



56 

6T 

58 

■I 

60 

1 


61 

62 

68 

64 

65 

66 

14 



68 

69 

70 

71 

72 




75 

76 

77 

1 78 


j 

1 







In the translation here given the sentences, in order 
h) the distinguishing of them from the figure^ are placed 
between marks of quotation 
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A Tke central table mtb its figures and sentences 

TBe nnmben at Oie coxameiiceineiit of the Ime have nefereDOB to thoEo m A 
of the luecedioff AiBgnm^ the oamben at the end of the aentenees nfer to 
Flate X Xi where the respective aentenoes are printed in ^Urafen ohaEscten 

1 “The celestial cliair, is it empty or not^*” (No 1) 

2 A lion. 

3. '*Tbe twisted snare, idiall it slip through (under 
the olgect) or not?”^ (Zfo 2) A twisted rOpe 

4 The skin of a man. 

5. The walls of a rdigzous establishment 

6 **Shall eveiy track be lost of the residence of Uie 
king of eloquence or not^”^ (Ifo 3} A Lama 

7. "The peacock beneath the throne of lions, ‘ shall it 
be TictoriouB or not” (No 4.) 

8 The peacock nding a lion this is a symbol of 
the throne of hons 

'9. "The residence of turquoise colour, shall it be 
destroyed or not^” (No 6) The figure is meant 
for an altar with a cone of sacrifice ^halzai)^ 
upon it” 

10. A stnng of beads, symbolizing bnman skoUs 

1 1. The vessd Namgyal bnznpa,^ with flowers put into 
the neck 

12. “The golden Doge, shall it ogm itself like a 


> The enire^ in Ttfaeian Zhagpe, is a i[ymhol of power, see pp Slfli 216 
K occnw agam snh ifosu 21* 48 The wends in parentheses areparepliBses 
of file Ttbeiao texts 

* Uamnsii IS njean^ the god of eloqnenco and wisdom (see p 65) 
s See p 211 * See p 228 • See p 247 
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QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 

TAKEN PROM A SOOTHSAYING -TABLE FROM GNiRI KH6 rSUM 
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•r. ^ 
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■|i«»'3«T T 


6 

7 


ap**ip «) ^ ^ a, ^ 


10 




11 


12 


55j®fl«ia;‘|l^¥w*i37^7 7 
z3 

v«3r%^oi7 7 

14 

gaTj|a«§c;§S^j;-a;3j*ji^3;7 7 

16 

a-^«^v'Sc;vw3i^q7 7 
16 

17 


18 


T 


Bp 7 

20 

^oi^ir2!c;^«i/^3i?«3ni^B7 7 
21 

•V ^ 


l‘^3k1^lI|«TOB5U|7 y 


’Ij^a|x,3^aii|vw5i^7i|7 7 

22 

^rS) 5'^ ^^TlxHiii^iipsr fenti 3 ii||ill«7 7 
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flo\ver (appear) in the sky?” (No, 6.) A Doije, 
the symbol of power.^ 

13 ^^The bad speech of the unbelievers,^ vrill it come 
fbrth or not?” (No. 7.) 

14, An nnbdiever. 

15. *‘The mat, shall it be made to melt (be destroyed) 
by fire or not?” (Na 8.) A figure similar to a 
cheBS-board. 

16 The Fhurbu, the symbol of pofwer over the enl 
spirits (See p, 257.) 

17 A circle for divination 

18, Twisted ropes, meaning the snore (Comp Fig 3.) 

19. ”The cdestial . . and the twisted , . shall they 

be cut or not?”* (No. 9.) 

20. The figures of “Byang-bu” and “Thai;” the former 
IB a stalk with green leaves, the latter a parallel*- 
ogram fastened to a stick. 

21, The snare (comp. Fig. 3.). No meanmg found 
for the respective sentence. 

22 An arrow with nbands 

23 Two astrological instruments 

24. The tndenl^ fbe symbol of power over the evil 
spoEcits. (See p 215.) 

25. “The magistrate’s residence dudl it become empty 
or not.” (No. 10.) 

26 A bndge^ of which three arches are seen 

* Sett p 215 

* Li Samikni T&ihtkft, see p. 25 

* riie two Tibetan words wfaiob 1 could sot tiaaslste, are biyansH^ and 

U B]^8Dg^ba the Dichonanes explsm tiile^ an address,” for ihal 

give ‘^dnst, asbes,” for fbal-ino Hhiej have ^palm of the band** 
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27 “The magic wand, sliall it break or not?'* (No 11 ) 
Two stafTs, one standing upright^ the other with 
its upper end bent 

28. The walls of a religious building (Comp h!ig 5.) 

23 A Lama 

30. A Lama. 

31 “The enclosure of the fire-plaoe of the followers 
of the Bon rdigion, shall it be empty or not?” 
(No 12) 

32 A priest of the Bon religion, holding a sword 
and a shidd. 

33 “The excellent horse^ and the man, shall they go 
away m opposite directions or not?” (No. 13) 
A man on horseback. 

34 A sword. 

35. A bow m a case, and a quiver with four arrows 

36: An arrow without ribands 

37. “The shoes, shall they be earned away by the 
water or not?” (No 14) 

38 Two shoes standmg on ihe dopes of a hill 

39 ^‘The dime astrology, shall it become known or 
not?” (No 15) Two asttologers in rehgious 
garments 

40 A bow and a arrow 

41, Two fishes ewimznmg in water 

42 A Wid Bittang upon a flower 

43 Water (Comp Ibg. 49) 


1 The Limgto, or any hone be md^od 
kaemng off the duigen which might enn ^ 

,3, the demmrt. and the pbneU 8«i Phte D, »d P 



A soo^msATiKa tabiiE. 
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44 "The garment and the umbrella with the handle 
of turquoise, ehall it &11 down (to the earth) or 
not?’* (No 16-) The handle of a turquoise 

45 "The lodgmgs, shall th^ be destroyed by the 
servant, or not?” (No. 17.) Walls. 

46 A Lama wearing the magic mirror. 

47. A snare hangmg down from a rope (Comp Pig. 3 ) 

48 Several snares hanging down from a rope. 

49. "The spring of the universe, shall xt dry up or 
not^” (No, 18.) It must refer to Pig. 43. 

50 "The paternal house, shall it come into the pos- 
session of the enemiei^ or not?” (No 19.) Walls 

51 “The magic mirror, shall it appear or not^” 
(No. 20) The nriiior supported by ^ flower. 

52 Three Tiamna. 

53. A fiiU-blown flower. 

54 Pive arrows and a bow. 

56. “The pillars (ofthe Buddhist frith) and thelhonsand 
offrtmgs, shall they be spread &r and wide, or not?** 
(No. 21.) Three vessels for offerings npon a table 

57 Three Lamas, the first dad in red and green; 
his two companions are left nncoloured 

58 A Lama with the magic nmror 

59. A Lama dad in ired, leavmg the house. 

60. Its upper part is filled with the pomt of the 
arrows and how (comp Pig. 54.); to its lower 
&nd reaches the flower firom the square under- 
neath 

61 “The white gemus of the excellent land, shall he 
submit himself or not^’* (No 22) 
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62. A sentence, but no meaning was found 

63 A conch, mth which the Lamas are summoned 
to pra jers 

64. The mag^c mirror. 

65 A leaf 

66 An open flower, its upper part is formed hy flie 
magic mirror. 

68 A hog. 

69. A pillar (supporting a monastery, or Buddhism m 
general) 

70 An altar with an offermg vessd, and a flame 
burning under it 

71 Walls 

72 A housa 

75. The black celestial dog^ 

76. A yak. 

77 A tiger. 

78 A bare 


B JkrecSons for finding out the due awswcr 


The JrameiBls et the fiommencemeiit are 

end tho>e et the end of the line refer to the Tfbetan terfs a Hete Xa. l 


1 "Begin to connt the terresfeM fortress ftom the 

celestial king.” (Maiyusii) 1) 

2. [The qaanbly of letters cosld be read rras not 

anfSoieiit to gness the rneaning] (Wo 2,) 

3 “Count the -water ftom the tiger” (No ■} 

4 “Count the earth firom -fJie tiger,” (No 4.) 


> See p 299 
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5 ‘‘Count the iron firom the (ager and the hara” 
(No, 5.) 

6. “Count the fire firom the hare.” (No 6.) 

7 “Count the wood firom the hare” (No 7.) 

8, “Count the water from the hara” (No. 8) 

9 “Count the precedii^ (hare) from these three 
(dements) ” (No. 9.) 

10. “Count the fire from the tiger" (No. 10.) 

Ih “Count the water from the apa” (No 11.) 

12, “Count the preceding (ape and tiger) fi?om the 
five (elements).” (No. 12.) 

13 “Count the subsequent from the fiva” (No 13) 

14 “Count from the year of the heaven.” (No 14.) 


Having arrived at the conclusion of the descriptive 
part of this volume, I may be allowed to add still 
a few remarks, though of a general bearing, in allusion 
to the contributionB whidi the inquiries into Buddhism 
have afiPorded for the explanation of monumental remains 
in Europe, particularly in Norway, as wdi as for the 
uiterpretation of ancient mythologicai terminology Prof 
Bblmboe of Stockholm, when comparing the tumuli and 
long walls extant in many parts of Norway with tiie 
lopes m India and A ^hnTnafam and the Choitens and 
Mams of !Kbet, found so many suiprismg analogieB, that 
he at length declared that, m his opimon, it is highly 
probable, “the teachers of Buddhism advanced as fiar as 
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of Russia ” ^ And, what xnay be more unexpected still, even 
m Mexico Buddhism was discovered to have had followers 
as late as the 1 3th century, a mrcumstanoe made evident 
from the details and descriptions contained m a Chinese 
author of the end of the fifteentii centuxy of our era 
concerning “the for distant land into which pous men 
and heavy storms had transferred the sacred doctrine."* 


> For detailB see Hoilmboe, **Tracea de Bnddbume en p 69 

Even the namo of the god Odin, or Woden, the highest god m Gennin 
mythology, Holniboo saye, may he referred to Baddbut terms and to Uie 
Sanskrit word and its derivations Suddha, JBodhm, J7od%Ai, Bodhmd 

The ohnnge of & into o has token place alieady m Sandmt^ and the droj^mg 

of the o in the anment language of Borway is said to be very frequent in 
words in which it is foUowcd by o or « — A bnef snnimai:^ wifli onM 
remarks, of Hohnhoe’iB book is given by BajendraW Mitre in Jouni As Sod. 


Beng, VoL XXVII., p 46 , a nw-i w 

* See Neamanii, as quoted by Xiassen, “IhdMohe Alterthnindcimfle, » 

p 749 — fri the United States of Amonca, too, artificial morads 
found beanog such a cnnons analogy with the tumiih m Borway, 
hu Tiecn m^artcd by Amen«m anbqamMm ttat a peopb. comng ^ 
Norway d»o^ Amonca alremly aboat (fa. year 1 (K» of our cm B*, 
as quoted by Holmboc, p 28 







A. 

UTEBAITDEE 

hS ALPHABEHO&L U8T 07 THE WOBES IHD HEII01B8 
CONNEOTEO) WTB. BDDDHISII, IIS DOOKAS, HI8T0BT. 
JUn> (ffiOOBAEHIGAL MIBIBIITIOE. 


O P IHE FEBIODICUfi iJD> OOUJEmYS FDBUGATiaNS 
OOHWJi/rED.— AIjFBtABEIIOAIi UST OF THE AHTH0B8 

Tbb ftUowing leister gives fihe foil titile of all notable 
pnlilications on BnddluBin, incdading menuniB contuned 
bt peijodicals, as vrell as separate works. The literatate 
of the vaiiooB langa^es of Europe is so vast that I 
dare not hi^ fiiat this list is sofSciently detailed uid 
oon^Iete. Bat I may be allowed at least to add, as an 
opology tar mgr oompilalaon, that I was not aided by 
0 ptevions enumeration of this kinH. 

7or ofiGcial assistance I am particnlarly indebted to 

director of the Bpyal and State Library at Hnmch, 

^Professor Haliri 

An anangement of the literatore in reference to the 
ejects is easily finmd in the “Bidea,” where the 
*®®pwlive publications ate added to the ofher detiuls. 
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TlTI/ES0F11IEFEm0])ICALSA]!n)0!E^ 

EXAMDIED. 


(Xho «ord8 m brackets are fbo abbronationB I use) 


Adkakblukokk der koniglidiGii Akademio der WissenBohaften zu 
Borhn Up to 18G0 (Abh. d« Bor]. Akod.) 

Abbeitek dor ruBsischon Mission in Poking Doatache Ueber- 
Botzung TOn Abel nnd Meoklonbniig Berlin, 1858 Vols. I., n 
(Arb d mss. blisslon) 

AxiOinv fur dio vkissonsohafUicbo Kunde von Bussland, von Brmaii 
Vols I to 3EX (Ennan’s Arcbiv.) 


AbiatiO EbseABCHEB, or Transaottons of tlie Sotao^ insfaluted 
in Bengal. Calontta Vols I to XX Tho octavo edition is 
distinguished by 8* (As Bes) 

BniiUSTiH Bcicntifiquo pubbfi par rAcad5mio des Sciencos do 
St Pdtorsbourg Vols. L to X. (Bull sc St. Pdterab. Acad) 

BuZiUBCIN de la classe histonco-philologique de PAuad&me Im- 
pdrinle des Sciences do St Pdtersbonrg Vols I to XIV (BuH 
hisi-phil St Pdtersb) 

Bollbuh de I'Acad&nio Lnpfinalo des Soieaces de St. Ptes- 
bonrg Vole I to V CBnU St Pdtersb. Acad.) 


(I fftirenv. EjbbobMOBT Canton Vol ffl. (Clun. Bop.) 

DbSKSOHBi™ dor k b Akadesne der Wwsensohaften in Wion 

(Denkscdir d. Wien. Akad) 


Gmammob IK SoiEHOB.l. Ciilcntta 


Vols I to ni (Gle®"' 


in sc) 
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JouBHAli Asiatiqne, ou Recneil de M^moires, d’Extraits et de 
Noticses relatiis h HdstouB, & la philosophie, anx sciences, a 
la htteratore et anx langaes des peaples onentanx Vols. 1 to V. 
(Jonm. As.) 

JoUBlifAL of the American Oriental Sodel^. New-York, (Jonrn 
Amer. Or Soo) 

JouBKAL of the Amahc Society of Bengal Vols. 1 to XXX. 
(Jomn As. Soc. Beng) 

JouBKAL of tke Bombay branch of the Boyal Asiatic Society 
Vols I to V. (Jonm. Bomb. R. As. Soo) 

JoUEBAli of the Ceylon branch of the Hpyal Asiatic Sorieiy. 
Colombo, 1845, 1848, 1850, 1853 (Jonm Ceylon R As 
Soo) 

tlouBHAL of the Indian Archipriago and Eastern Asia. Singapore 
New senes Vols 1 to ^L (Jonm. Ind. Arch) 

JoTJBNAii (also Transactions) of the R<^al AsiatiG Somefy of Great 
Bntain and Ireland. VoIb L to XIX. (Jonm. R As Soc) 

JoDBisrAn des Savants Pans. Prom 1820-1856. (Jonm. des Sav.) 

JouBSAL of the Shanghai Literary Society. (Jonm. Shanghai 
Idt. Soc). 

^(adbab Jotjbkal of Literatora and Science Ifadraa New 
Series. Vols. L to VEL (Madras Jonm.) 

MAuoibes de rinstiint LnpArial de France^ AcadSmie des In- 
Bcxiptions (Mdm. de llnst de France.) 

MiuontBB prSseniSs k PAeademie ImpSnale des Sciences de 
St P5tecBhonrg par divers savants Vols I to VI. (Mem 
des sav, etrang St Pdtersb) 
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MivomBB de rAcadSmio Imp^nide des Sciences de St Pdters- 
bourg. Sono 1 to VII (MSm. de TAcad. St PStezeb.) 

Nouveau Joubnal AsiATiauE on Becueil de M^moires, d*Ex- 
tnuts ot de Notices rolatifs & I’histoirer a la philosophie anx 
longues, et a la bttdmtoro des peoples onentaox Fans 
1826-1861 (Nout Joorn As) 

Tbaksaozioks of tiie Literozy Society of Bombay Vds I to 
in (Trans. Lit Soc Bombay.) 

ZsiTSOBBiFir dor deutsoben Morgenlandischen GeseMschaft Vds 
I to XI. (Zfschr d d Mbrg Ges) 

Zeitsoebitt fur die Eonde des Moxgenlandes Vole I to V 
(Ztsohr. f d E. d Moig) 


ALPHABEHOAL LIST OF THE AUTHOBS. 


i t/nnmiifiwW j B. The hjstoiy and doottiae of Buddhism 1829 


Ai miapnnw , W. An attempt to identify some of the planes men- 
boned in the Itmetaiy of Hinan Thsang Jonm As. 800 
Beng, VoL XVI, p 1183. 

See also for otter pnblioations on this snloeot Onnmnghsin, 


Muller. 

Ontic d<ea.. Conningham, Jonni As Soo Beng, Vdl 
Part I, p.476; PartIL, p 13 

BAttBi, B Q Note on some seulptures found in the dis^ 
of Peshawnr. Joum As Sec Beng, Vdl XXI, P 
See also on ttis snlgeot a paper hy Ja9«.t 

BAJKEH^lBMr St Silaisb Snr les truyaux de M. 
Bumouf Joum. des Sav, 1862, pp 478, 661. 


Dn Buddhiame Pans, 1866 
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BAETHiUBUY Sx. HtIiAtbe; LeBouddhaetBaidigLon. Pans, 1860. 

For critacal diBsertatioxiB by this author see: Bnmou^ Foucaux, 
St JiiHen. 

Bazik, M, BecherGlies sur roxigine, llustoire et la oonstitation 
dfis Qxdres xeligievix dans I'enipire cbiuoiB Kouv. Joum As., 
V. Serie, YoLVUI, (1856). 

Benfey, Th. Bemerkong zu eiuer MittheOuiig des Mogasthenes 
m Bezag auf Indische Gescbichte. Zschr. £. d. E. d. Moig., 
YolV., p.218. 

Eimge Bemerfcimgeu uber die Gottemamen auf den mdosqyOn- 

schen Miinzen Ztschr, d. d Moi^ G^., YoL Ylll., p. 460. 

Bkhket, 0. life of Gandama, a translation from the Burmese 
book ^titled Ma-larlen-ga-xa Wottoo Jounu Amer. Or. Soo , 
YoL m, pp, 1-166. 

Bbughakk: Homadisdie Streif^Kien unter den Eabnacken in den 
Jahren 1602 u. 1803 4 Yols. 1806. (Compare also Monis.) 

Bigakdet, Legend of the Burmese Budha, called Gandama 
JouHL Ind. Arch., YoL YI, pp. 278, 499, YoL YII, p. 169, 
YoL Yn, pp, 349, 3785 YoL IX., pp. 139, 326, 483. 

Bun?. For cnticai dissertations by tins anihor see Bnmou£ 

Bxed, J, Historical BeseaioheB on the Origin and Fiinoiples of 
the Buddha s^nd Jama Beliglons Jonm. Bombay B As. Soc , 
YoL n, p. 71. 

BooHiKaBB, J* J,; La vie contemplatire, ascetique, et mona- 
Bhque ohes les Ihdous et <die 2 les peuples Bouddhistes 
Strasbourg, 1881. 

BoEBTxaHGK: Bappoit sur un memoir intitnld. *^Eme tibetiscbe 
LebensbeBchreibung Sabjamuni’s, des Begmnders des Bnddha- 
thums,** un Aussnge mitgetheilt von A. Sddefiier. Bull hist - 
P'ul St Petersb YoL Y., p. 98. 
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JJonMK, ?. V,: De Buddheusmi Origino ot Aoiato ooMcniwit 
Potni«i A fiolilcn. Rcgimont Prnssv 1827, 

• Dob alic Indicn, mit btssondorer JRiickaicIit aufEgypton dar- 
gcsicUt. 2 Vole Konignboi^, 18S0 

Brookjuu^ IJ . Soma Doia, Grundang dor Stadt Patohputm 
and Gcscliiclitc dcs Upakoso, Leipog, 1835, 

See also on this subject a paper by lYanddin 

BtrciTAKANi Fii • On (bo robgion and htemtarc of (be Barmas 
As Bos, 8". Vol, VI, p IBC. 

IltfRKRS, A,, Account of (ho Jain tomplcs at Mount Abu m 
Gurerilt Joum. As 8oc Bong, Vol II, p. 161. 

Xra\olB into Bokhara, being an account of a jonni^ fipom 
ludia to Caboul, Tarioiy and Persia 2 Vols 1834. 

Sco also Epbmstone 

BtmK£V| H, St. : IVanslaifon of im Inscription in tbe Bnmese 
language, discovered at Buddha Gajo, in 1833 As Bes, 
Vol XX, p 181. 

Sco also about this town a paper by Exttoo 

Cntie dtss, Losson, dir Zmtaebr f d K. d. Morg , Vol I , 
p lOB 

«— Diseoraty of Buddlust Images Tpith Bewi-nfigiin Imcr^taona 
at Togoung, tbe onciont Gt^ial of tbe Burmoso Empire. Jonm 
As. Soo Bimg,*VbI. V., p. 157. 

Ot/te. dfss.: Lassen, Chr • Zeitschr, f. <L X. d. Mbig, Vol I, 

p 228 

Bubnobf, B, (et Ch. Lassen) Essai sur le Pfib, ou la Longoo 
sacree de la presgtfile au-dela da Gange, avec ox planches 
htbogcapludes Pans, 2826 
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Bubbobv, E (et Ch. Lassen): Observations granusaticales snr 
quelqiies passages de rEssai de MM Bnmonf et Lassen. 
Pans, 1827. 

Introduction h lUistoire dn Baddbisai Indien Paris, 1844. 

OrtUcd dtss,. Boer, £ Jonm As Soc Beng, Yol XIV, 
Part IL, p 783, Biot Jonm. des Sar, 2845, pp 233, 257, 
and 337. 

Le Lotus de la Bonne Loi, tradnit dn Sanskrit, accompagae 

d\m oommentaire et de ringt et nn memcnres relaii& an 
Bnddlusme Pans, 1852 

CVi^cnl dtss Barthdlemy St. HBaire mne artide^^n Jonm 
des Sav. 1854 and 1855 (m ooimezion vntb Foncanx*s 
Bgya Tcber Bol pa) A. Weber, “Indische Stndien,’" Yol IQ , 
p. 135. 

For miical dm* by tins author see Eenmsat, Upbam 

Bubt, F. S More Danams firom the Sancbi Tope near Bhilsa, 
taken in impression. Jonm As Soc. Beng, Yol. VQ, p 562 

See also about thu tope. Ckmningliain, Pnnsep. 

A descnptkia, viUi drawings, of the anment stone pillar at 

AHababad, called Bbun ten's G8d& or Ghxb, xvith accom« 
panymg copies of four inscnptions engraved in difEerent char- 
acters upon its snzJace Jonm YoL HI, p. 105 

See also for other papers on this piQar Hodgson, MOl, Pnnsep, 
Troyer, Tnmonr 

OjOiXaA.'WAT} JOfHK: YaWcun NctUmytawa; A Cingalese Poem 
descnpfaTe of the Ceylon System of Demonology, to which is 
added: The Pracfaces of a Capua or Devd Priest, as descnbed 
^ a Buddhist; and Eolan NattamawOf a Cingalese Poem, 
descnpiave of the characters assumed by natiTes of Ceylon in 
a Masquerade London, 1829. 
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Caurbelu, a * Journal of a tnp to SfkloiD Jonrn. As Soa 
Beng., VoL XVm, p 482 

Diary of a Journey tluough Sfldbm to tbe frontiera of 

Thibet Joum As Soc Beng,, Yol XXI, pp 407, 477, 56S 


Oabjbt, W. An account of the funeral ceiemonies of a Buiman 
Pnest As Ees, Yol XU, p 186 


Cabx&i W. iL Botice of Amulets in use the Tran8*-Hima- 
layan Boodinsts, mth Temarks hy Gsoma de Xoros Jonrn 
As. Soc Bang , Ydl IX , Part IL, p 904 


GataIjOG^e des Mannsonts and XylograpIueB Onentauz de la 
BibIiotheq[U6 Impdnale Pubhque de St Pdtersboiiig 1852 


OHAR2lA2irar, L I 8(ane additional remarks upon the ancient 
ci^ of Anniaj^uia or Anurfidhapnra and tbe HiU Temple 
at Mehenteli in the island of C^lon Joum B As Soc^ 
YoLXnL, p 164 

OHEm^ S 0.: The sixth Chapter of the TiraTOtbaviir Pnrans 
Joum C^hm R As Soc 1845 No I, Part I, p. 63 

OOUSBBOOKE, H, T • Obserrations on the sect of Jams As 
Bes, Yol Dt, p 287 

COSOBHVB, H.: A brief acconnt of the anoant Bnddbist Sonlp- 
tntas at JjfasnLpatam Madras Jonro, "Vol "W, May 1861, 


p 44. 

OoOTT, A : Farther infonnation on the Topes of Msmliyaa. 
being the translation of on erfraet of a mmnsonpt memw 
on ancient Taxila. Joum As Soc Bong., Yol 111^ P 65 

2Jol» on the brovm hqmd contained m the cylinders *om 

jlanil^ala. Joum As Soc Bang,, Vol HI, p 667 

See also for other papers on tins tope Cnmunghsin, PnnsQ. 
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Cbm7FCFBD| J. . On the mins of Boio Bndor in Jaya Trans. 
Lit Soc Bomb., Vol IL, p 154 

History of the Indian Archipelago. Edinburgh, 1820 

Yols. I, n , nL 

Gboua be K5b5b* Translation of a Tibetan i^ragment, ynth 
remarks by H. H. Wilson Jonm As Soc Beng , Vol I , 
p 269 

Qeograpbical nohce of Tibet Jonm isc , Yol. L, p. 121 

Bote on the ozigm of the Efila-Chakra and Adi-Boddha 

Systems Jonm &c, YoL 11., p. 57. 

Translalion of a Tibetan passport Jonm Yol n., p 201. 

— On^ of ibe Shalgra race, translated from the La, or the 
26tb yolnme of the mDo dass in the Eab-gynr, commencmg 
at the ISlsi leal Jonm. &c , Yol IL, p 385 

Extracts from Tibetan irorks. Jonm. &q , YoL HL, p. 57 

Analyms of a Tibetan Medical Work Jonm &g , Yol lY , 

p. 1 

Nobces on the different systems of Buddhism extracted from 
the Tibetan anthonlies. Jonm. , YoL YU, Part L, p. 142 
Orthedl dtsa : Zeitschr 1 d. E. d. Moig , YoL lY 

Eimmeration of Histoncal and Grammatical ‘works to be 

met Ynfh m Tibet Jonm &c., Yol YQ , p, 147. 

OnheaH dmr Zeitsohr. £ d E d. Moxg., YoL lY 

Bemacks on the ^Notice of amhleta in nse by the Trans- 

Himdlayan Boodhists by W. E Carte ” Jonm &c., Yol IX , 
Part 11, p 905 
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C^OKA BE Kobos Interpretation of the l^betan inscnpbon on 
a Bhotian banner, taken in Assam Jonm Vol Y , p 264 

Translation of a Tibetan sloka found on a urhite piece of 
China scarf Joum. &c, Vol Y., p 684 

Analysis of the Tibetan Trork entitled the Kah-gynr As 

Bes, YoL XX^ pp 41, 893 

Abstract of the contents of the Sstan-Iigyur As Bes, 

Vol. XX , p 553 

Notices on the life of Shkl^a As Bes , Vol XX., p 285 

A Grammar of the Tibetan language, in English Galcnita, 

1834. 

— Essay towards a Dictionaiy, Tibetan and English. Calcutta, 
1834. 

A brief notice of the Snbhashita Batna Nidhi of Sasl^ya 

Pandita Jonm As Soc Beng, Vol XXIV., p 141, VdXXV, 
p 257 

CoBBiHaHAm, A. Correction of a mistake legardmg some of 
the Boman coins found m the Tope of Manil^ala opened by 
M Court Jonm &c, Vol III, p. 685 
See also for other papers on this tope Court, Piins^ 

An account of the Discovery of the Bums of the Buddbist 

City of Samkassa. Jonm. B As, Soc., Vol VH, p. 241 

Opewng of the Topes, or Bndainrt Monnmento, of Centol 

India Joum. B Aa. Soc, Vol Xm, p 108 

ipjie Bbilsa Topes, or Buddhist monuments, of Central lo^ia 

London, 1854 

Ladflc, physical, statistical, and histonosl, mfli notices of the 

gurrounding countnes London, 1854 
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CoisnnKGQAH} A.* Verification of the Itinerary of Hlvan Thsang 
thnragli A^hanistan and India, fhrongli the first half of the 
7ih century. Jonm. &c , VoL XVH., Part IL, p. 13. 

Verification of the Ifineraiy of Hivan Thsang through Anona 

and India, with reference to M^or Anderson's hypothesis of 
its modem compQalion Jonm &c., Vol. XVIL, Part 1 , p 476 
See also the paper of Muller. 

— Satraps, with Greek inscriptions Jonm. &c., Vol XXTTT. , 
p 679 

An Essay on the Arian order of Aichitectnre as established m 

the Temples of Kashmir. Jonm &c, Vol XVH, Partll, p 274 

Datis China and the Chmese. German edition 1^ Dmgalin 
Stntigart, 1852. 

BssHA.niEBA.'XEs: Rebherdies but la Eeligion de Fo, professes par 
les Bonzes Honfiiang de la Chine Jonm As 1825, pp 156, 
223, 311; 1826, pp 40, 74, 179, 219. 

Ecmsimnr, Baron d’. ThSologie et Philosophie booddluqnes, com- 
parses a odles des Vddantms. (Bi the article, entitled: *‘Nara* 
sinha Onpaxuchat*') Hour. Jonm. As 3* sine, Vol II 
(183^, p. 470. 

A cnUe(d reotem is notioed nnder Jnlien 

FiDKiins, E.* Tran^tion of a Shastra Buddhist Jonm Shanghai 
Lit Soc., 1858 Eo. 1. {Bee also Wilson) 

Kotes of a Correspondence with Sir John Bowring on Bud- 
dhist literature in C hi u ft, by Prof Wilson. With Noboe of 
Chinese Bnddlust works translated from the Sanskrit Jonm. 
R. As. Soc, VoL XVI, p. 316. 

Elphikbtoke, M. An account of the kingdom of Oabonl, and 
fis dependencies in Persia, Tartary, and In^a 1819. 
also Bnraes 
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EB8KIH£ — PODCATO 


Bbskihe, Account of Qie cove temple ofElephanto 


Lit Soc. Bomb Vol I, p 


198 




Note to F, Dangerfiold’s «Acc(mnt of the caTes near Bang 
called the Punch Pandoo” TrauB, Vol H, p 194 

- Gbsemfions on tho remains of the Buddhists m India. 
Trans &c., Vol, IH, p 494 


Fa Hiak: Tho Pilgmnage of, from the French edibon of the 
Foe hone la of MM. Bdnmsafj Klaproth, and Tianai y ff g ft jjrjjh 
additional notes and illnstrahons (Anonymous. Cmmingham 
quotes Laidley as the author) Galcatta, 1848 8®. 

For on other paper on the I^nerazy of Fa Hian see Kittoe 


Febottsbok, J • On the Robk-cnt temples of Jonzn R 
As Soc, Vol, Vra., p 30. Also Puhlished in 8®, wth an 
Atlas m Bqy. FoL, London, 1845 

F1MI1A.Y8OK , The Mmsion to Siam and find, the of Cochin 

Chino, m the years 1821-22 With a memoir by the author, 
by Sir Th. SL Raffles 1826 


Fobbbb, J Notes on the Buddhas, from Ceylonese authonties 
with an attempt to fix the dates of the appearance of the last 
finir. Jouxn. As Soc Beng, Vol V, p 321 

CriUeal dtss,' Lassen, Ghr* Zisohr £ d. E d Motg, Vol I, 
p 235, 

Fouoaux, Phil. Ed, Spdeunen dn Gyit-Tchei>Bol-Pa Ptofae 
da Gbapitre VIL, oontenant la uaissanoe de Qabya-Mam 
Texte Tibdtain, tradmt en frangais et aocompi^d de notes 
Pans, 1841 
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FoucitJB, Bsni. Ed.: Tcher Bol pa, on Dmloppemeat 

des jenx, contenaiit llusfDixe dn Bouddha Qalg^um, tradidt 
SOT la Tendon Hbdtaine dn Bkah Hgyonr, et rem sor 
Fori^nal eaiisont (LsIitavIstSia). 2 Vols. Pans, 1847. 

OnHedl diss,i Sduefiier. BoD* liisi-pluL SiPdterab YoLVlL, 
pp. 118, 225, 261, 501.— Baxib^leioy St EQake; nine articles 
in connexioB Tnih Bnmonfs LotoB de la Bonne Loi.” 
Jonni. des Sar. 1854. 1855. 

For other p^ers on tins bfetorioal book, see: Len^ Bigendxalal 
IBtra. 

Porabole de VvakxA ^[ard, formant le Ghaptre IV. dn Lotus 

de la Bonne Lou Paris, 1854, 

— Giaiionudre de la Langoe TtbdUdne Paris 1858. 

Le Trdsor dea belles Pandes: chok de sentences, composees 

en libdtain par le Lmiia. Saslgra Pandita, sokies dHine dl^ie 
tirk dn Eai^, tradpites poor la prendhre Ibis en ftanoais. 
Fai3a, 1858. 

pBAHOKSiSsr, W.: Besearobes on the Tenets and Doctrines of the 
J'^mes and Boodlnsfa; coidectated to be Bralunanes of ancient 
India. London, 1827. 

— ^ Inqnuy concerning the ri t ft of Pahbotiiia, coiqjectoed 

to fie vitiim tiie famta of the modem disinet of Bhaagol* 
poor. Paris. MV. London, 1815-22. 

For another paper on tins town aee Broekhana. 

Frieijsbiiok: Over inscripfien van Java en Sumatra, voor bet 


Qabe®, aee JHtie. 

A, A.; Alphabehim Tibetaimin* Miadowun. apoatoU* 
oomm commodo edlt&m. Bcmus, 1762. 
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GEBABD — ^HABIKGTOK. 


Gbrabd^ a. KoonawnTy edided Ijj G Llojd London, J84] 

GooebIiY, J), J. On Bnddliisxn* Jonrn Cejlon B As Sooy 
1845. No I, Part L, p 7; 1848, p 111, and 1853, pi I 

GniNDtfAY; B M . An account of some scdlptiiies m the Gave 
Temples of Ellora Trans B As. Soo, Tol U, p 325 
See ako on these temples the papers of Sylces, Tod 

BE Guigees, J. Recherches histongnes sur la rehgion Lidienne, 
et snr les iivres ibndamentaux de oette rehgion, qm ont 4t4 
^adults de ITndien on dunois Acad. R d Liscript , Yol XI 
Pans, 1780 

Histoire gen4rale des Enns, des Tores, des Mongols, et des 

autres Tartores oocxdentaux &o , arant et depuis J^sns CSmst 
jnsqn’a present 4 Vols 1756-58. 

Gbsiub, O • Das Gduhde der Bnddhisten, und die Oeremomen 
Ableg"'"g hei den Ounesen Arb d russ# Miss , Vol H , 
p 315 

0. Bemarks on the present state of Buddhism in 
China Jonrn B As Boo, VoL XYI, p 78 

•fT.T.t»n,TBsrA , J. H Het BneUasm en ?yn sfeohter Deventer, 
1843 

HaMMBB-PnBOSlAia, Ueher emen halb buddhistiseien, bdb 
Tnn.liniii«ihBn Tabsman Denkschr d Wien Aiad, Vol . 
1850 

HabisOTOH, j, H Introductory renwrks to Capt 

paper on Cqrlon, and tte doctrines of Buddha As Bee 

Vol Vni, P 529 
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HABmr, R. Spence: Eastern Monachism* an Account of the 
ongm, laws, &o., of the order of Mendicants founded hj 
Gdtama Buddha. London, 1850 

A Manual of Buddhism, translated &om Singhalese Manu- 

Edipts. London, 1853. 

Cnttcal dts8 * A. Weber, *^Indi6che Stndien *' Yol IIL, pp 117*35. 

Hat, W. 0.: Beport on the Yall^ of Spiti Joum. As. Soc. 
Beng, YoLXlX, p. 429 

QDUSiosr. Dm Bezxehunpn China's zu Tibet. Arb d mss. 
Miss Yol L, p. 313. 

Hodgsok, B. H: Ebtices on the Languages, Literature, and 
Bdigion of the Bauddhas of Nepaul and Bhot As. Res, 
Yd. XYI, p 409. 

Sketch of Buddhism, denved from the Bauddha scn^itnres 

of N^ul Joum. B As Soo , Yd. n., p 222. 

Quotations from original Sanskrit authorities in proof and 
iUustration of his Sketch of Buddhism. Joum As Soo Beng , 
Vol Y, pp. 28, 71. 

Onitcal dtss^i Lassen* Zeitsdir. £ d. E. d. Morg., Yol L, p. 234. 

European Speculations on Buddhism. Joum Yd. m , 
p 382 

Further remarks on ML B6mnsat's Review of Buddhism 
^oum. &C., Vol m, p 426 

Notice on some anment inscnptionB m die charaoters of the 
ADahahad column. Joum. &o., Yd HI., p 481. 

For other papers on this column see also. Buirt, MiH, Fiinsep, 
Tumour 
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HODOSOK 


HodgsoK, B. H.: Nofeonaninscr^onfnmiSaniaiL Jonnu^c., 
Vol IV, p, 196. 

See also on fhxs inscnption the paper of Sykes 

Notice on Adi Bnddha and of tke seven mortal Boddbas 

Printed under (ketiflei dasrfficataon of Ndvars, in Jonni £&, 
Yol m., p 215 

Remarks on an Inscription m the Banja and Tibetan 

(ITchhen) charsoters, taken fcom a Temple on the confines of 
the Valley of Nepanl Joum. &q, VoL IV, p 196 

Account of a visit to the Bums of Sunromi, once the Gapifri 

of the li&tiixla Pronnoe. Jontn A*a, Vol IV, p 221. 

^ote on the Primary language of the Buddhist TOtings 

Joum &C, Vol. VI , p 682. 

Gndtced dfm.* Lassen: Zeitschr. £ d. K d. Mbtg VoL HL, p 159 

(pf'tha same suHtjed treats an) Extract of Proceedings of 

the B. As Soc Januaiy, 1836 

A Disputation restpecting Caste hy a Buddhisli in the form 

of a senes of Propositions supposed to be put hy a Sairo and 
refuted ly the Dilutant Joum. B As Soc, VoL HL 
On the e xt reme resemUanoe that prevaib between many 

of Symlioh of Buddhism and Saivism Qnarterlr Oriental 

Magazine^ 1827. Nos Idj 16 

All these papert are reprinted in- 
DlnstrafionB of the Literaturo and Bdigion of the Buddhists 

Serampor^ 1841 

Tto Prawajia, V«ta or Imtiatoiy Ktes of fte Bnddbsto to 

the Pflja Kand, ninsttatioiis, p. 312 

Nohce on Bnddhwt symbol* Jonm B. A* Soc, Vd X 

p 393 
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Hqebuxtk: Baddha Paatiieoin toq Nippoiu TIHltb an AtlaB of 
63 P3atea« VoL V. of fbebold, ktdt&v znr Bescbmbang 
Ton Japan*’ Leyden 

HjoioiboSi 0. A.; Trace de Bnddhisme en Norr^ avant IW 
ttodnclion dn Ghnstianiame. Pans, 1857. 

A brief smsmazy is given by Bajendralal l£ilxa in the Jonm. 
As Soc. Beng., Vol ZXVIL, p. 46. 

HooESBf J. D.: Himalayan Journals 2 Vols. London, 1864 

Hoc et &AnBT; Sonvemis d’lm voyage dans la Tartaxi^ le 
Tibet et la Chine pendant les ann£es 1844, 1846, 1846. 
VoIb. L and n. 1853. 


- Kotice snr la Friere boaddbxqne* Om mani padme bum 
Ifouv Jonm. As 4" SSne. VoL IK., p. 462. 


tcadmt dn Mongole. Honv. etc., Vdl. XL, p. 535. 

See on tfaiB Sttra also Hie paper of Scdiiefiier. 

Le GmstiamBme en Cbxne^ en Tartane and m Thibet 

Vols. L*IV. (Also tronfiiaied mio Enghah.) 

HdiniiAHKi G. D. Hiatorisdi-ktitiBcbe Abbandlnng nber die 
Lamusidie Bdigion Berlin, 1795. 

HnuBcnuDT, W« v.; Ueber die Earn Spcadie aof der Insd Java, 
nebst riner Ebdeitnng bber die Veraduedenbeit des mensbh- 
bohen Spiadibanes nnd ibren Emflnsa anf die geisrige Enb> 
viobebmg des Menatdimigescblecbts Berlin, 1836. 

Heber die ZmtredmnDg d«r Ghinesen. (Bead in the Berl 
Ac 1837; printed 'mth addenda 1839.) 

E,; Description of a colossal Jam figure nearly 80 feet 
high, discovered on a spar of tbe Saipnrab Bangs Jonm As 
Soc Beng, Vol. XVHL, Part H, p. 918. 
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JACOB and 'WEBTEBOAAHD — JULIEN 


Jacob, L. G., and Wbstebgaabb, N. L * Copy of ffaeAsoka 
Inscnption at Gimar Jouin Bomb R As Soc, Apnll848, 
p. 257 

Japan, nacb den beaten Torhandenen QueUen geschildert you 
einem Vereine Gdehrter 1860 


Jaquet, E B^otice sur lea deconvertes axchSologiqnes fiates par 
Honigberger pendant son s^onr dans rA^bamstan. Rout 
Jonm As 1836, p 234, 1837, p. 401. 

Compare m reference to Feshanr the paper of Bailey 


JoiNVUiiiE On the Beligion and Manners of the People of Ceylon 
As Res 8®. Vol VIL, p 397 


JoNEB, J., Taylor Some account of the Thrai Phnn Joum Ind 
Arch. 1851 , Vol V., p 688 


JUUEN, Stan Mfimoires but les Contrdes Ocmdentales, tradnito 
du Sansknt on Ghmozs, en I’an 648, par Hionen Theang, 
et du ChinoiB en Fran^^ais. FAns, 1868 Volfl I and n 
OrtUetd dtssi Baron d’Eckstem Rout Jonm As, 6« S4rie, 
Vol X., p 476 etseq Barthfilemy St Hilaire ^t articles 
m Joum das Sav. 1866 and 1866. For fiirther critical disser- 
tations see Anderson, Ounningbain, M Muller 


Listes diTerses des noma des dix-hoit dcoles sdusniafi^ 

qui sent sorties dn Bouddhisme Nouv Joum As, Vol XIV. 
(1869.), p 827 


- Renseignements MDiiograpiii^u«* but «« 

dans ITiide et les desonptions dn S»-yu, qm ^ ““f" 
ato en Ohinow ento le 6« et le 18- siede de notro a« 
Nonv Jonm Ae Bene, Vol X (1847), p. 266 



JULIENw — KI^AFBOTE. 
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JuLDSK, SriJET.: Concordance Sinico-Sanskrite d’tm nombre con- 
sdd&alde de litres d'onTxages bonddhi^nes, recndHie dans nn 
oatalogae cldnois de Tan 1306, ei apx^ le dkSn&e- 

meat et la lestiinlaon des mots indiens Nonr. Jonxn. As 
4* Sdne, ToL XIV., pp. 351-446 

HiBtoiie de la vie de Htonen Thssng et de ses royages dans 

llnde entxe lea aim^es 629 and 645 de notre ke. Fans, 
1853. 

OnhccH dies.: Sdiie&er: A: Melanges Asiatiqnes YoL IL 

EzaHEir Kakt Bose: Some accoont of the comatij of Bhutan. 
As Bea, Yol XV., p. 128. 

Eixax)E, H.: Note on an Bnage of Buddha fonsd at Sher^ttL 
Joozn. As. Soo. Beng., Yol XYl., Part L, p. 78. 

— Note on the scidptiires of B5dh G 78 . Jotm 4 : 0 ., YdL XYl , 
Part 1 , p ,334 

Compare sdso on Baddha 6 ^ the paper of Burney. 

Notes on Places in the Frovinoe of Behar, supposed to be 

those described by ( 2 u-FarHian, the Chinese Bnddhist priest 
vho made a pilgrimage to Lidia, at the dose of the 4 tL 
century. Joum. Ac., VoL XVI, p. 953 

SliApaoxj^ J.‘ Bdse m den Kankaans imd nadi Geoi^en. 
Vd.L 8 adIL 1812. 

' * Bdenehtong nnd B^erlegnng der Poiscbnngen fiber die 

^^Bdiidite der VfilkOT Nlitidariens von L J. Sdunidt 1824. 

OnUcal dCss.: SylTSstre de Saqy. Jonm. des Sar., 1825. 
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KDAFBOTH — ^KOWALEWSKT 


KIiAPBOTH, J. Descnption du I^bet^ tradnite dn duoois en 
nisBe par le Pere Hyadnthe, et dn russe en par 

revue sar roriginal olunois et accompagu^e de notes 
Nout. Jonm As, Vol IV] pp 81, 241 , VqI VI, pp 161, 321 
Fragmens Bouddluqnes (Extroit du Nour Jbum As, Mars 
1831.) Fans, 1831. 

Table Ghronologique des plus cel^bres patnarohes et des 

4v4nements remargnables de la KebgiOB Bouddhiqn^ zedig4e 
en 1678, traduite dn Mongol et commenifie Bonv Jonrn. As, 
Vol Vn (1831), p 161 

— — — TCicpliffatiOT^ et Ongine de la fomiule bonddhigue Oin mam 
padme Nout. Jouni As , Vol VIL, p 186 

For bis edition of Tunkowaby see this name 

KsOK. The ceremonial of the ordination of a Burmese pnest 
Joum B As Soa, Vol HI 

Eofpen, of Hie Rdigion des Buddha und ihre Enistehnng 
VolB. I and n, Berlin, 1867, 1869 (Vol IL is also enbfled 
Die lamaisohe Hierandue und &rcha) 

Onfeadm Zeitsohr.f d.K d Morg Vol XVIH (1869).p 618 
Gotbnger Gddirle Anzeigen, 1868, p 401 


KoBOSI^ see Gsoma de SSrds 

EoYTAiawBKr* Dfongoban Crestomathj- (TOtten in Russian) 
Kasan, 1836 Vols I-HI 


_ Extrait d-nne lettre addiessfee a M Jaequet (qua las 
bonddhiqnea sont quolqne«MB ficbangfis a ^ditn 

^ea) Nouv Joum As 8- Stas. VoL VD 


(1839), p 181 
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ItASSEN, Ghb«: Znr Gesduohte der griecbischeQ and indost^* 
tiBchen Komge m Baktrien, Kabul and Indian, dnrch Ent- 
zifibnmg der altkabaHschen Legenden auf ihren Manssen 
Bonn, 1834. Also in Joozn As. Soc Beng., YoL IX., pp* 251, 
339, 449, 627, 788. 

TJeber erne alte mdisohe Inschnft der Satrapen von 

Sarfibstra, vom Ghandragupta and sem Enkel Asoka er- 
'ffabnt 'verden. Zeitscbr. i d K. d Morg , YoL IV., p. 146 

Eine aaf mer KapiertaM in SatlAra gebmdene Inschrift 

Yarayarma’s aas dem J 1104 Zeitscbr. f d. K. d Morg. 
YoL Vn, p 294. 

Bidiscbe AlterthamBkimde VoIb L to IV. 

Critical disBextadonB Cna aathor axe noticed ander Barney, 
Bnmca^ Gsoma de Kotos, Eorbes, Tnmonr. 

Latibb, T.: Bemarks on a Boodbist Coin. Joam As Soc 
Beng., YoL XHL, Part* IL, p. 671. 

On the Buddhist Emblems of Axdhitectore Jonm 

Yol. XIY., Part IL, p. 623. 

Lekz, K.* Analyse dn LalitarVistararFoiiiana, l^in des prmcipaaz 
oanages saor^s des Boaddbtstes de VAsie centrale, oontenant 
la Tie de Isnr propbete et ecnt en sanscnt. Ball so 
Pfterab Acad., Yol. I, pp 49, 67, 71, 75, 87, 92, 97. 

Compare about this faistotical book Foncanz, Bmendralal Mitra. 

IffiSBtOB, Ueber and tibetasche Lanirerbaltnisae 

and aber die Umscbnft jeaer Spracben Berbn, 1861. (From 
tbe AbL d. BerL Acad., 1862*) 
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LOGAir — ayABSHAlrli 


Logan, J. B ' The West Himdaic or Tibetan fnbes of Assam, 
Banna, and Fogn Joiim Ind Andiip Nevr Senes, Vol 11, 
pp 68, 230 

Low, J* St« General Observafsons on the oontondlziig danns 
to antignity of Brabmans and Bnddbists Jonm As Soc 
Beng, Yol XVBl, Part 1, p 89 

On the Baddha and the Phrabat Jonm K As Soc, 

Vol m. (1835). 

2 S Bnddhism, or trsnslatioiis of passages from a 

Siamese version of a Pab irork termed in Siamese “Phrf. 
Pat*hom“’* TTith passing obserrafioiis on Bnddhism and Brah- 
manism Jonm As Soc Beng , Vol XVU , Part IL, p 72 

M®GrOTAK, D- J. An Insonption from a Tablet in a Bnddhist 
Monastery at Bingpo, in China Jonm As Soc Beng, 
Vol xni, Part I, p 113 

TtfAVTawimi, &: Account of -the Jams, collected fiom a pnest 
of this sect As Bes, Vol. IX , p 244 


Masco PoiO The Travels of Marco Polo in the thirteenth 
centnij, by TV. JHarsiea London, 1818 

A recent paper of Thomas, “Zn Mawo Polo, ans emem Cod 

itaL Monacenas, ’ read in the Bavarian Academy of soence, 
March 4, 1862, centos many a geograiduosa detail concern 
ing the places visited by ftis andamons travdler 


Sm Jomr: Inscriptions 
Joonnr. Comniimieated in a letter 


fiom the Boodh Caves, near 

toSirJohnMalcohn Joiirn 


B. As Soc, Vol IV 0887), p 287 




UMBO'S — U0B3B, 
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MiLBOK, Ifi,: Midamiili, or tiie Buddhist Geneds of Eastern In- 
dSa ftcm the Shan, through the Tftlamg and Burman Joum* 
Amer. Or Soc , Vol. IV^ p. 103*19. 

Massok, Osb.; a memoir on the buildings called Topes. London, 
1641. (Beprmted vnth fhrther remarks on coins in 'Wilson’s 
Anana Antiqua.) 

NanatiTO of Tanous journeys in Balochistan, A^hamstan, 

the Panjab and Eab^t, during a reddence hi those contcies 
Vote. I-rV., 1844. 

MtTiTi, W. H.: Bestoradon of the Xnscnpiion Bo 2 on the 
Allahabad Column. Joum. As. Soc. Beng., Vol HL, pp. 257, 
3B9. 

See also far other papers on thu column: Bnjt, Hodgson, 
Prinsq^ Troyer, Tomonr. 

Besteraitikm and translation ol the LiBcnption on the BhifBn 

Lfit, uith critical and Instonoal remarks. Joum. As. Soc 
Beng., VoL VL, p 1. 

MoOBOBonT, W., and Tbbbeqe, G.: Trarete in the Himalayan, 
Ikards in Hind natan and the Paiqab; in Ladakh and Kash- 
mir; in Peshawar, Kabnl, Knndnz and Bokhara. Edited by 
H. H. Wilson. London, 1841 Vol& L and IL 

A Journey to Lake MaaBororaxa in Undes, a province of 

latfite 'Hbet As. Bes., Vol XIL, p. 875. 

Moobb, G. The lost tribes and the Saxons of the East and of 
the West, with new views of Buddhism, and of 

Bodc-Becords in India. London, 1861. 

Mqbis: Expose des prindpaux do^es Tib4teinB-MongQte. Ex- 
trait de Fottvrage de D. Bergmaun. Jonm As. 1828, p 193 
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MOLLBE — NOBEIS, 


MtTiiiiEB, Max* The languages of the seat of war in the East 
With a Boirey of the three Famihes of Language, Semitic; 
Anas, and Turanian. With an Appendix on the Missionaiy 
alphabet^ and an Ethnographioal Map, drawn A Peter- 
mann. London, 1855 

Letter to Chevalier Bunsen, on the dassifioation of the 

Turanian Languages Jonm. As. 1823 p 193 

Buddhism and Buddhist Filgnzns A review of Mr. Stuns] 

Julien’s “Voyages des PSlerms BouddhisteB ” Hepnnted £rom 
the “Times** of April 17th, and 20th., together with a letter on 
the original meaning of Nirvana London, 1857 
For other papers on Buddhist pdgruns see Anderson, Cun- 
nmgham, Fa Hian, Sohie&er 

UBtrarANK, 0 F.: Conp d’oail historique sur les peapJes et la 
httdrature de POncnt Nouv Joum. As , 2* s5rie, Vol XIV 
(1834) 

Mmco im fhnften Jahrhnndert noch Ghnstus Naoh ehine- 

siscben Qudlen Aueiland, 1845 

The Chatechism of the Shamans, or the Laws of the Pnest- 

hood of Buddha Translated from the Chineee London, 
1831. 

NAvb, Fel ; De Wtat present des fitudes aur le Bonddhisme et de 
leur application (Extrait do la Rdrue de la Flandr^ Vol 1) 
Gand, 1846 

1,0 Bouddhism, son fondateur at ses toituxes Pan^ 1654. 

Nil, (ArdhbdMV of Taroslaw) Buddhism m Sibina (Written 
m Bussian) St Pctersb 1868 

UoBBffl, B. On the Kapur-* Eoek iuBcnpboB Joum B. As. 
800, Vol Vm, p 301 



OTBBBBGK, — masBBXsa. 
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OvEBBEOK: Jets over Boeddhoe ea 2 pui Leer. Verh. d. Batar. 
Genool, YoL XL, p. 293. 

FiXikAB, P. 8.: Beise dnxdh Tersohiedeae Pvovhusen des Bm- 
nnhea Bfi&shea. 3 Thieile, St Peterabnig, 1778-1801. 

Sanmdnsgen lustoxisoher Haoluciobten Woes die Moogoluchen 

VSUciersbhafteii. 2 Tlidfe, St PetmbiirKy 1776, 1801. 

pAiiLADn, 0.: Das Leben Buddhas. Arh. d. xuss. Hisaioii, 
YoL IL, p. 187. 

Histoxische Sldzze des altoi Buddhsamiu. Ennaa’s Arch. 
Yol XY. (1856)t p. 206. Also oontalaed in: Arh. d. tubs. 

YoL IL, p. d67. 

Lebenbhesohreiinii^ des Buddha's StdiaijanuiiiL Ennan's 

Arck, YoL XY. (1866), p. 1. 

Faetbxbe: Faits idatife au cdte Bouddhiqne, d'aptm les soiuoes 
Gy&dses 011 the arfide entitled **Ftsninen ndthodiqae des 
&ite qni ooncemeni le TMen-tohu”). Nonv. Jonm. As., 3* 
sAde, YoL YIEL (1839). 

Payxs, T.: Btnde sot le Sy-yeoa-Sdnn-taneii, nanan bouddhiqne 
c hinol a. Nouv. Jouxn. As., 5* aerie, YoL IX. p 357, and 
Yid. X., p. 308. 

Pbubebxoe, E. B.: Bepozt on Bhni&n. Oaleuita, 1639. 

Bbbbt, Ebbkikb: Account of the great Hindn Monarch, Aaoha, 
chiefly &oin Lassen's ‘^Lidiadm Al(erthini»kande.'* Jonnu 
Bombay R. As. Soc., Yol HL, Part E, p. 148. 

PiOQEBaxG, Qb.: The Buddlust Caves. Dxdfced States 
expeditum. PhSad., 1648, Yol DL, p 349. 
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PITSOHUBINSKI — FBINSBF 


PirsOHUBiBSKi, Htaointh Descnption of Tibet in its actnal 
state (Written in Russian.) St Fetenb 1828 

Po^TABB} W . An account of the Join temple at Bodrasir, 
and rums of Badmnagiis in the province of Catch Joum 
As Soc Bong., Yol. Vll, Port I, p 431 

PlBiNBEF, J«* Inteipietation of the most anaent of the inscnp- 
tions of the pillar called the L3t of Feroz Shfih, near Delhi, 
and of the Allahabad, Radhia, and Matzah pillar, or lAt, in* 
scnptionB Trhioh agree therewith. Joum* As. Soc. Bong, 
VoL VI,, p. 666. 

In reference to those pillars see also Bnrt, Hodgson, Mill, 
Troyer, Tumour, 

Note on the Facsimiles of the various Insonptions on the 

ancient column at Allalmbad, rotten by Edw Smith Joniu&c, 

Vol* HL, p, 114 , Vol. VI., p 963. 


Note on the Facsimiles of Inscnptions from Sanolu near 

Bhilso, and on the drawings of the Buddhist monument 
piesented Captain W. Mnrray Joom * 0 , Vol YI„ 
p. 461 

On the Edicts of Piyadasi, or Asoka, the Buddhist monarch 

of India Joum. &e, Vol VIL, Part I, p. 219 

DiBcovwy of the name of Antioohus the Great, m two of 

the edicts of Asoko, king of India. Joum Ac, Vol VB., 

p. 166. 

Note on Inecnptions at Ddflyugin, and KhandgiH, in Cnttak, 

n, the Lat charactere Joum. &c, Vol VI., p 1072. 
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pRlBaEP, J.: On the ooms and rehcs discovered by Obev. Ventura 
m the tope of MandgrSla Joum As Soc. Beng., Vol m., 
pp. 3i8f 436. 

See also on this T(^e the paper of Gmmmgham. 

— ~ Hote on the Coins dxBcoveEred liy M* Court Jonin Ac., 
Vol m., p. 562. 

For additions and corrections see: Cmmingham. 

—«• Essays on Indian Antiquities, historic, numismatic, and pa* 
lesographic of the late, to trliich are added Ms “Useful IDshles,^’ 
iUustrative of Indian History, Chronology, modem Coinages, 
Weights, Measures, &c. Edited, ^th notes and additional 
matter, hj Ed Thomas Vdls. 1 and 11 London, 1858. 

BdUEisniBAXtAii Mccba, Babu: Buddhism and Odintem, their 
simiUtade; iBustrated hy Extracts from Professor Hohnboe's 
Memdr on the “Traces de Buddhisme en Norv5ge.” Joum. 
As Soa Beng., VoL XXVH, p. 46. 

The Lahta^Vistara, or Memoirs of the life and doctrines of 

SaJkya Sxnha. V6L V. of tiie Jndtca^ 1^ Boer. 

See also the translation of FouAaux, and Lens. 

BAshtba?, Abel; Note sor quelques 4pLth4teB descriptives de 
Bottddha. Joum. des Sav, 1819, p 625. 

Snr la suooession des 33 premiers patriaxohes de la religion 

de Bonddha Joum. des Sav., 1821, p 4. 

Aper^u dNin M^moire snr roiigine de la Hidrarohie Lamaique 

Joum. As, Vol IV., 1824, p. 257. 

M5!aiigBs Asiaitiques, on Ghoix de morceaux de cntique, et 

de memoires relatife aux reUgions, aux sciences, h lliistoite, 
ei a la geographic des nations onentales. Vols 1 and IL 
Pans, 1825 
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RhMUSAT. — ^RCKOU. 


AbeIj. Noureaux ^f^Ianges AsiatiqueSi on Becueil de 
morccaux, Ac, Vol I and 11 1829. 

Kssai snr la co&mographic et la cosmogonic des bouddhistes 

irapres les anfcurs chinois In the '^Melanges Asiatiqnes*' 

La Trxade Bouddhiqne (in the article entitled ‘^Ohserrations 

sur troh M^moircs de De Gnignes inseres dans le tome XL. 
de la Collection dc TAcademie dcs Inscnphons et Belles- 
Lottres, et relatifs a la religion samaneenne) Kout Jonm As , 
2« sene, Vol VJI (J831), pp. 265, 269, 301 

Obserrations sur I’hisf oire des Mongols onentaux, de Ssanang- 

Ssctsen Pans, 1832 

— — Mdinoires sur un royago dans FAsio Gentrale, dans le pays 
dcs Afghans, et des Belontches, et dans ITnde, exicntd a la 
fin dtt IV* Sicdc de noire ere par plnsieurs Samantas de 
Chine. Mem de nnst royal de Franco, Acad d mscr 
1838, p. 343 

Foe hone Id, on Belabons des Rqyanines Bonddfaiques Voyages 

dans la Tartane par Fa Hian Pans, 1836 
C^itcafdtss, Neninann Zeitsidir f d K d Morg, Vol ID, p 105, 
and two artioles by E. Bnmonf in Jonm. des Sar, 1837, 
pp 160, 358, and H H Wilson, in Jotmi B As Soc.Vd V 
(1839), p 108 

For remarks on these vojages see Kittoe, an English translation 
of Bfimusat’s work is noticed under Fa Hian. 

Mflanges posthmnes d’histoire et de htf&atnre onentales. 

Paris, 1843 

EBKOt, et I/AXB?: Bdation dun Vojrage an Tibet par I’Abbe 
Knck Paris, 1854 
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BrrcBB, G * Die Stnpas, oder die architektonisclien Denkmale 
an der indo-baktnsclien Konigestrasse, und die Golosse Ton 
Bomian Berlin, 1838 

See also the KairatiTe of Bnmes 

— Die Entstehnng der lamauchen Hierarchie und der irelU 
Suprematie der Ghinesen uber das Yolk der Tubeter. “Erd- 
kunde,” Vol m., pp 274-87 

E^alisbuby, S. Idemoir on the history of Buddhism. Jonm 
Amer Onent Soc., VoL L, pp 79-136. 

Sajut, H Aceonnt of the caTOs in Salsette. Trans Lit Soc 
Bombay, Yol. 1 , p 41 

SoHiBFNEiB, A . inbehsche Stodien Emleitnng und erster Ar- 
tikd Bull hist-phiL St F6tersb Yol YHI, pp 212,259, 
292, 303 

Beitrage zur Tibebsohen LaufLebre Bull &o, Yol YHI, 

pp 267, 337. 

Ueber den sogenannten Arbkel Bull &c , Yol YlII , p 341 

Ueber die Yerschlechterungqpenoden der Mensdhheit, nach 

buddlustisciher AnsdhauungsweiBe Bull &c, Yol IX, p 1 

* Bencht uber die in Peking fur die Akademie angekauften 

tibetisoben Werke Btdl &c, Yol. IX, pp 10, 17 

— — Das buddhutisolie Sutra der zweinndTierzig Satze Bull &c , 
Yol IX., p 65 

Ueber das Werk, Histoire de la vie de Hiouen Thsang, &c. 

Bull &c, Yol XL, p 97 

— Ueber erne eigenthumbche Art tibetischer Composita Bull &c , 
Yol XV., p 7 
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SCHIEFNEB. — SCBHABSA 


ScHiEFKEB, A . Etganzimgeii und Benchbgongen za Sdumdt’s 
Au^abo des Dsan^on St Peiemb , 1852 

£ioe tibebscho Lebeasbescbreibiuig Saltyamnm’s des 

sav etrang. St Fetersb. Yol VI, p 231 

Baddbistisdie Triglotte, d. L Sansknt-Tibebscb-MongohBciies* 

Worterverzeiclmiss St Fetersb, 1859 

Snr lo grand nombre des Bnddbists Bnll St Fetersb Acad, 

Vol Ko 5 


ScHUrlflva j>E Gakkstadt, Baron* Bibhoth^ne bonddluqiie, on 
Index dn Gandjonr de Nartang. Boll, bisL-pbiL St. Fetersb , 
Vol IV, p 321. 

Mabayanaadtra, d. i das ebrwuxdige, nut Bamen ‘‘Das nn- 

ennessbcbe Lebensalter nnd die nnennessbche ErkenniDUB” 
Ed by tbo Imp. Academy St, Fetersb, 1845. 

SomiABlOTWElT, H, A-, and E. »b: Besnlts of a aaenfifie 
Mfanon to India and Jffiigh Asia. The Mas contains Tanoiis 
lepresentaiionB of Bnddhist temples, monastenes and olgecte 
of Bnddbist *wor8bip 


EiDL. Ueber das MaLaySnaefitra Digpa thamchad 8liaa«r 

teicboi Bull der buyer Akad, 1863, p 81. (Also contained 
in Chapter XI of this volnme.) 

gmrT.i:,«T!T. , Ee , Profcssor: Mode of eiqiressing nnmerala m tte 
fi.ii«Trrit and Tibetan language. Jonm As Soo Beng, Vol , 


P 1 

SoHOEKBli 0 .: Le Bonddha et le Bonddhisme Pans, 1857 
1861 (Vol 1 m «*»»» “ 

Ceylon.) 
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R mrwTTV Pj L J.’ ForBcbungen im Gebiete der alteren rdigioseB, 
pobfischen und bterariscben Bildimgsgescbidite der Yolker 
Miltd-Asiens, vorzu^ch der Mongolen tmd Tibeter. St. Fetersb , 
1824 

‘Wnrdigimg nnd AbferlagiiBg der Elaproth’schen *'Bdeach- 

tong der Forscbungea Leipzig, 1826. 

— Ueber die Yerwandtscbaft der gnostisdi tbeosopbiscben Leh- 
reu mit den Rdigionssyetemen des Orients, vozzagHcih des 
Bnddhajsmiis Leipag, 1828. 

Gescbicbte der Ostmongolen nnd ibres Fnistenbanses, 

&88i Ton Ssanang Ssetsen Cbnngtai dscM der Ordos; nber- 
setsst Ton ... St Feteiab , 1829. 

For cniical dtss see' Klaprofb, BdnniBat 

— Die Thaten Bogda Oessers Sban's, des Vcrtilgers der Wnrzel 
der zehn Ueb^ m den zehn Gegenden. Erne osfasiatisGbfi 
Heldensage, ans dem Mongobschen nbersetzt St Fetersb, 
1839 

Ueber des MabSySna nnd das FnynS* Faraniita der Banddhen. 
Bnll. BCient St Fetersb Acad., YoL I, p 145, andMdm de 
TAcad. de St Fetersb , YoL lY., p 124 

Uebw die Begmudong des TSVietiseben Sptachstndinms in 
Bnssland nnd die Heransgabe der dazn noth^en Hul&werke 
BnU. so &c, YoL L, p. 28 

Ueber LaniaismnB nnd die Bedentnng dieses Kamens BnlL 
6C> &c, VoL I., p. 11 


~ Ueber emige ’Ri g ftw tb^tnbftbkeite ii der Tibefiscben Sprache 
nnd Scbnft Bull sc &c, Yd HI, p. 225. 
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SGHUIDT. — SGHOZT. 


ScBHXDT, L J.: Ueber den TJnprnng der Tibelischen Schcift. 
Mem. de TAcad St Petersb , Yol. 1 , p 41 

— Ueber eiiuge Gmndlebren des Buddhismoff Hon. Ac, 
Vol I, p. 93. 

Ueber dze sogenanute dntte Welfe der Bnddbauten. Mtoi. Ac , 

Vol n, p 1 

Ueber die tausend Buddhas einer Wel^enode der Einwch- 

nung, Oder glmcbmasagen Daner M£m. Ac, VoL H, 
p 41. 

■■ GrammatJc der Tibebschen Spracbe 1839. 

!nbeti8ch*dent6cheB Worterbncb nebst deafschem Wort- 
register 1841 

- - Dsan^nn, der Weise nnd der Thor, atts dem Tibefuchen 
ubersetzt imd mit dem Origmaieexte heran^^ben. 1843. 

For Addenda and carrecfioiis see Scihiefiier. 

Der ludezc des Kanjnr. St PetezslK, 1845 


and Bqkhtjqinqb^ 0- Verzeiehiass der fabelischen Hand- 

mid Botedmcka im Ariatedieii Musema der K 
der WjBsenBehaflen. BnH ln8t.-pliil St Petersb, 
Vot IVi, Hbs 6j 7, 8 


SoHdHBBBff, B VOS* Bliek aaf die baddhisteehen Feto- 
Indiens Zeitsohr. d. dentech. Itag Ges, Yot 
(1863), FP 101-3. 


SOHOS®, ’WT.: Ueber den Di^pelsiim des 

nl«r den tnniniHBchen Schamanenoiiltns son Hofe der M 


Kjoger Abh. Herb Aoad. 1842 



SCHOTT. — STEYEHBOK. 


SoHOTX, W.: Ueber den Buddhaussnas in Hoch^Asien nnd m 
China Abh. Berl Acad 1844, 

ShIiEIBK: Becolleotions of C^lon, afi»r a residence of nearly 
thirteen years, TTitb an account of the obnrch blissionaiy 
Society’s operations 1844 

SxBBOiJ>| pH. Pe y. I^ippon, ArchiT sor Bescbreibiing von 
Japan nnd dessen Neben- nnd Schutsdander &c. 5 Vbls 
L^den, 1887 

Sms China and the CSunese, their religion, character, castoms, 
and manufactures, &c 2 Yols 1849 


SiOTH, J»: Specimen of a Burmese drama Jonm As Soc 
Beng , Vol Vfll , p 585. 

Spdsobl, Pn . EammaTaikya, liber de officus eaceidotiini Bnd- 
dlnoomm Pabce et Latine pnmna edidrt, atqne adnotationes 
adjemt. 1841 

Anecdota Pabca Nach den Handschxiffcen der kgJL Bibbolbek 

m Copenhagen im Gmndtexte beransgegebeuj nberaetzi nnd 
erklait Lmpdg, 1845. 

SxEVEHSOK* Analysis of the Ganesa Purina, \nth qiemal re- 
ference to the hiatoiy of Baddhiem. Jonm B. As Soc, 
Vol vm. (1846), p. 319. 

On the mtemuxtore of Buddhism vnth Brahmanism in the 

rdigion of the Hindus of the Dekban. Jonm B As Soc, 
Vol Vn (1848), pp 1-8 

An account of the Buddho-VaishnaTas, or Vitthal-Bhaktas 

of the Bakhan Jonm B As. Soc , Vol VXl. (1843), p 64 
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8TBA0BBT — TBNNBNT 


SthagiteTi H. Captain* Narrative of a Journey to C3io Lagan 
and Cho Mapan Joum As Soc Beng, Yol XVn, Fart n, 
pp. 98, 128, 327 

Sxuue: Dio Boligionssystcme dor beidniachen Volker des Onents 
Berlin, 1836 

Sykes, H. W . On a Catalogue of Chinese Buddhistical Works 
Journ B As. Soc, Vol IX (1848), p 199 

— « An Account of tho Caves of Elloro. Trans Lit Soc Bombay, 
Vol III, p 265 

Soo also on these caves Grindlej, Tod 


■ ■ ■ On the Miniature Ghaitjos and InscnptionB of the Buddhist 
religious dogma, fbund in the ruins of tho Temple of Sdmdth, 
near Benares Joum. B As Soc, Vol XVL, p. 37 
See also on the fundamental dogma of the Buddhist feifh 
Hodgson's paper on Samath 

Specunens of Buddhist msenpbons, with q^bols, from the 

West of Lidia. Joum As Soc Beng, Vol VL, Part 21, 

p 1088 


SyevESKBE he Saoy A cntic is noticed under Klaproth. 

TiA-gT-oBj Cooke Ancient and modern India Bevised and con- 
tinned to Ike present tune Madkenna 1867 


TBUMBira, Sib, Bmebsos Chnsbamly m Ceyl™. 

dnebon and Progress under the Portagnese, the Dub*, ito 
Bntish. and American Mission, with an histoncal e 
the Brantamcal and Buddhist Supersbfaons London, 
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Tskhkett, Sib, EussBOiir: Ceylon, an account of the ^and, 
physical, histoncal, and topogEuplucal, mth notices of its 
natoial histoiy, antiquities, and piodnctions. London, 1859. 

Thomas, £.: Note on the present state of the ezcavations of 
Shtnatiu Jouxn. As Soc. Beng., Voi XXUL, p. 469. (For 
farther notices aee VoL XXY^ p. 995.) 

For hiB edition of J. Pzinfiep's Ust^ Tohks see Prinsep 

Thohsok, T. D.' Western and Tibet London, 1852 

TmxoWBKi: TraveU of the Enssian nuBSum through Mongolia 
Ghma, and residence in Peking in years 1820-21 With cor- 
rections and notes by Klaprotii. 2 Yols London, 1827. 

Tod, J. : Eematks on certain scnlptiires in the Cave Temples of 
EEora. Trans. E As. Soc, Yoh IL, pi. 326 
See also about these caves- Grindley, S^kes 

Tokbxnb, L.; Txav^ in Ladak, Tartaxy and Kashmir. London, 
1862 


TBOr:EB, A. - Annonncemoat of the vrork: Histoire da Bouddha 
Sal^Mooni, par Ph. Ed Foncanx. Nonv. Joom As 4" setie, 
Yid XIY., pp. 252-4 


Remarks upon the second inscription of the AEahahad pilar. 

Joutn* As. Soc. Beng, YdL HL, p. 1X8 
In ref^ranoe to these piDaxs see also* Burt, Hodgson, Mill, 
Pnnaep, Tumour. 

Tobheb, S.. An account of an mnbas^ to the Court of the 
Teshoo Lama in Tibet; containing a narrative of a jonmey 
through Bootan, and part of Tibet London, 1800 
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tuehour. — tjpham. 


TT ,f ■; . ^ “fiPOBed 

to be aJlnded to m the opening passage of the Fewg m 

Bonption Jonra As Soo. Beng., Vol VI, p 963. 


Further Notes on the Inscriptions on the colnmns atDehli, 
Allahabad, Betiah, Ac. Joum &a, 7ol YI, p, 1049, 

See also m reference to these columns- Burli, Hodgson, Mill, 
Pnnsep, Tiosyer 


Examination of the Pah Buddhistical Annals Joum As 

Son. Bang, VoL VI, pp 501 and 713, and Vol VIL, F&rt tt, 
pp 686, 789, 919, 991 

Chiteal dtss Zeitsphr, f d K d. Morg, Vol III, p 167, and 
Vol rv 


The first Twenty Gbaptera of tbe Mahawanso* and a pie&toiy 
essay on Pah Bnddhistzcal htoraltire, ongmally published as 
an introduction to the above -mentionod portion of the 
Mahawanso and to the epitome of the history of Ceylon, and 
ihe histoncal inscriptions, printed m the Ceylon AlnriftTuiA of 
1883 and 1884. Ceylon, 1836 

The Mahawanso in Aoman characters, with the translation 

snlycnned, and an introductory Essay on Pah Bnddbisiical 
Literature. 

Examination of some points of Buddhist Chronology. Joum. 

As Soc Bang., VoL V, p 591 

ChrtftCiU dw,, Lassen, Ghr Zeitschr £ d JC d Morg, Vol I, 
pp. 285-9. 

Ufhah, E . The history and docteme of Buddhism, popularly 
filustrated; with notices of the Kappoism, or Demon wordup, 
and of the Bah, or planetary meantations of O^Jcoi London, 
1629. 
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Upeau, S.: The MahaTansi, the RajaiatnSeari, and the Rl^'&yal], 
fonumg the eaored and biBtonc&l books of G^lon, also a 
coUecstion of traote ittuBkatiYe of the doctnneB and hterature 
of Boddhism. Translated from the Singhalese London, 1833. 
OrtUcal dtsa. Bumouf, Jonm. dee Sar, 1883, 1834 

TiwsSf G. T.: Trav^ in Kashmir, Ladak, Iskardo, 2 Yols. 
London, 1842. 

WASSOiJEfW, W.: Notices snr les ouvrages r^ti& auBnddhisin 
qni se tronvent dans la hibhotheqne de lTJmTer8it4 de Easan. 
Bull hisi-phfl Sh Pdteisb., YdL XL, p. 337. 

Notices snr les outages en langnes de TAsie orientale qni 

se ttoorent dans la bOdiothhqne de St Pdtersbonrg. Ball. &C. 
YoL XUL. Nos 14 et «eg 

Jkx BnddhismnB, seine Dogmen, Gesebidhtc and literatnr. 

Bentsche Ueber&etznng. St Petersb , 1860. 

Notice u ^en of tbs 'work by A. Sobie&ert in BnlL hist -pbiL 
St Petersb, Y(d. XUL 

YYebsb, a.: IMe neneren Forsohtmgen nber das alte Lidien. 
Pxmtedmihe“^tor.Ta8(dienbafdiTOnF.Banmer.” 3rd. senes, 
YoL YL, 1854, pp 103-43 

Ueber das Qetnuqaya hUh&tmyan. ESn Bmtrag anr Ge- 

sdiichie der Jaina Lmpng, 1858. 

Induudie Skiszen Berlin, 1857. 

Die neaesten Forschnngen anf dam Gebiete des Bnddbismna 
Separatabdmck ans den “IhdiBchen Stndien” Yol..in, p, 1. 
Berlin, 1863. 
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VTBBTSBaAABD — -vriLBOH 


Wbbtbegaabd, U-. L. A bnef account of the minor Bauddha 
caves of Beira and Bigah, m the environs of Karli Jonm 
Bombay Branch R As. Soo, Vol I. (Ang 1844), p. 438 

Ueber den altesten Zeitranm der mdischen Oeschudite mit 
Buoksicht auf die Literatnr — Ueber Buddha’s Todeqahr und 
eimge andere Zeitpnnhte m der alteran Oescbdite 
Translated from the Demsh by Stender Breslau, 1862 

WniFOBD, T. An Essay on the sacred Isles m the West, with 
other essays connected with As Res, Vol VIIL, p 246 
For other memours by this author see As Res, Vole II, HI, IV, 
V. VI, X 

WlLBOisri S SL Anana anti^na A descnptire account of the 
antiq^iiiiies and coins of A^^an&tan with a nicinour on the 
huildings called Topes, by E Masson. London, 1841 4° 

Buddhist EmUems Jouin R As Soo, Vol. YE, p 451 

Analysis of the Kah-gyar Joum As Soo Beng,, Vol. I, 

p 375 

Buddhist Inscnption of Kang PnyadarsL Jonrn &o , YoL XYI , 

p 357 

On the Bode inscnption of Eapnr di Gin, Dhanli and Ginar 

Jonrn. R As. Soa, Vol. Xn, p 153 

On Buddha and Bnddhism Jonm &c, Vol Xm., p. 229 

Note on the Literature of Thibet Glean m Science Vol. m 

p 243 

Notes of a CorreBpondeaco with Sir John Bownng on Bud- 
dhist Literatore m China With notices of Chinese Buddhist 
Works translated from the Sanskrit By E Edkms. Joum 
E As Soc, Vol XVI, p 316 
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Wtubob, H. H.: Notices sar trois ouvrages lKmddhiq[aes veqns 
da Nepal par . . • Ncmr Joam. Ab^ 1831, p 97. 

WiXiBOH, J.* Memoir on the CaTe-Temples and Monastenes and 
other ancient Bnddlust, Brahmanical, and Jaina remains of 
Western India Jonm. Bombay B. As. Soc , VoL HI , Fart. IL, 
p. 36, and YoL lY., p. 340. 

Yole: a norrafiYe of the Mission sent the Goremor General 
of Bidia to the Court of Aya in 1855, 'vith notices of the 
Gonntry, GoTemment and People 'V^thnnmeronsIUtiBtrations 
London, 1858 






GLOSSAEY OF TIBETAN TEBMS, 

THE3R SPELLING AND TRANSLITERATION, 
wrm Q[iH)TATiaE» of the EmiAicmQir contaihed nr this 

TOLTODB. 

AlfHABBEHULLT AERASQED. 


Ih order to fiunfitate tihe printings tihe BpeOii:^ in 
native diarafsters lias been eocduded from fhe teKt^ and 
I presex^ here a general cynop&aB in wMoh every term 
met vrith in the preoedii^ parte can easily be found* 
The first column ^ves the proxurndation; tiie aeocmd 
the TibetexL q^eDixig; tixe third tixe tranditeration; in the 
fourth the page is added in vrhxdh deteSb about tiie re* 
epeotive term are oontained. 

13ie ISbetan terme nuqr be monoqrllalnc or they may 
conflist of several ‘word^ but tiie Tibetan language 
ahowB fi^uent exampIftB of coiiqpofliii<mB; several vrards 
whixfo of tiiemsdves have a distinct and axe 

as such in general use^ dEten occur oombmed and finm- 
ing one term. 
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GXiOBBABT OF TIBETAK TERUB. 


Many words show a oondderahle difference between 
the pronunciation and the spelling In most cases the 
difference is based upon gxamjnaticd roles; m others we 
have to explain it by supposing the influence of dialects, 
in consequence of which many words have become invested 
with a form different from that which th^ have in the 
classical stationary language of the sacred Buddhist 
hteratute I have already had occasion to allude to this 
introduction of numerous new forms into the modem 
popular Tibetan, when analysing the historical document 
obtained at Hfmis (see p. 183). 

The alphabet I use for the transhteration in the third 
column is given in full detail p xr-sav. The consonantB 
not pronounced are printed m Italics, the Tibetan inter- 
syllabic pomts are rendered, as is usually don^ by small 
horizontal lines. 



AB0A1 OHOQA 0HA. 


373 




fbosetio 

Xnaunuj^oa. 

Xibetan Ghaiaoten. 

Xnadifceraiioai. 

Page. 

Argai dioga. 


Arga*i*clibo-ga. 

170 

Atisha. 


A*ti-sha. 

69, 166 

Badang. 


Ba-dang. 

161 

Bagtsis. 


Bog-rtsis. 

SU 

Bardo. 


Bar-do. ' 

109 

Bardo pbrang- 


Bar- do* ’phrang- i 


grol gyi Bol deb 
jiggrolgyipavo 


agrol-gyi-jraol- 
**deba- ^iga-agrol- 


shecbaTa. 


gy i*^a’- TO - ah ea- 
hya-va. 

110 

Beehon. 


Be-chon. 

216 

Bihar gyalpo* 


Bi-bar-fgyai-po. i 

177 

Bon. 


Bon. 

74 

Brakhng. 


'Braa-klrag. ^ 

240 

Briknngpa. 


*Bri-kbnDg-pa. 

74 

Bromaton. 


’Brom-ston 

69| 76 

Bmg 


'Brag. 

255, 276 

Bnigpa. 


*Brag-pa. 

74 

Bnd. 

r 

aBntl. 

276 

Bndzad. 

dBtt-mdaad. 

166 

Bomapa. 


dBn-ma-pa. 

82 

Bnmpa. 

3«T» 

Bom-pa 

289 

Cha. 

E. 

Ja. 

169 







374 


CHAG — CHODPA 


PllOJietlO 

TranBonptioxi. 


Cbag. 

Chagpa thogmod 

Chfigtong khorlo 

Chagye chin. 
Chakdor 
Chakoa dorje. 
Chag zhipa 
Chakhan 
Ohakja 

Ckakoa padma 
karpo 

Champai chos 
nga 

Chamzhog 
Okandren 
Ohangpo 
Ckantong 
Ghabii damckan 

Ckenreai van- 
okag 

Cki. 

Gkinar^* 

Ckod 

Ghodpa 


Tibetan. Oharaotezi. 


Translitezatioiit 


Page 




gT>i|unr|’^ 

ST’ifi 


^Ohaga 

Pk^aga -pa- thogi^ 
med 

Phyag-afong -’khor- 
lo 

Pkyag-pyaa-abyin 

Phyag^rdor 

Pkyag-na-rdo-ige 

Phyag-^zki-pa 

Pbya-mkhan 

PkyagHTgya. 

Phyag - na -padma- 
c^kar-po 


281 


82 


lU 

89 

186 

66 , 808 








Byama-pa’i - chhos 

toga 

Byama-dzfauga 
aPyan-’dren 
’Okkang-po 
aJ^an-atong 
aKyea-ku-dam-chaii 
«Pyaii - ras -gzkiga- 
rfvang-pkyug. 

Kfayi 

aBym-sreg 

gCkod 

f»Ckkod-pa. 


88 

811 

260 

856 

90 

158 

88 

876 

840 

166 

860 







CnODPAK — DAMPAI 375 


f 

Phonetic 

Xranaeription* 

Tibetan Chaiaoten. 

Tianslitoration. 

Page 

Chodpan 


Gbod-pan 

209 

Ohogi dang|)cii 


mChhog-gi-dang- 


sangje 


po’i-sanga-rgyas. 

50 

Choichi gyalpo 


Chbos - kjri - rgyal- 
po 

185 

Choichi gyalpoi 


Cbhos - kyi’ - rgyal- 


shed dul 


po’i-shcd-*da1 

110 

Choichong. 


Ghhos-skyong 

156 

Choigyal 


Chlios-fgyal 

93, 185 

Chorten 

* 5 ^ 

mChhod-rtcn 

192a i«$ 

Ghorva 


*Byor-ba 

240 

Chos ka 


Chhoa-akn 

S8 

Chn 


Chha 

281 

Ghogchig zfaal 


&Gliu-gcliig*zhaI 

89 

Ghungpa knndos 


'Bynng-pa-kun - das- 


tsis 


rtsis 

309 

Ghnsrangt 


Ghha-srang 

289 

Da 


Da 

307 

Da 


£?Gra 

109, 258 

Dabchad 


'DaMfrgjad 

248 

Daohan 


sGra-^chan 

116 

Dalha gyalpo 


<2Gra-lha-rgya!-p o 

157 

Damehaa dorje 


Dam-chan-rdo-i^e- 


legpa 


lega-pa 

168 

Dampai de 


Dam-pa*i-ade 

39 







376 


DARNAI DOM. 


Bbonctio 

XQiotan Cluuracten 


— .■■ .. 

Truucnption. 

* XtasditeratiDn. 

Page 

Darnai janba 


Dar- ana •/nga’i- 
irgyan-pa 

m 

Darzab 


Dar-zab. 

176 

Dashol. 


Zk-^sbol 

288 

Dava 

I**' 

Zla-ba 

289 

Dara dagpn 


Zlo-ba-graga-pa 

41 

Dccliad 


«De-drgyad 

109 

Dcchog 


5De*mchhog 

108 

Dechogi gyut. 


^Do - mcbbog-gi- 
f-gyud. 

109 

Dejung. 

j 

£De-'byung, 

47 

Doracban 


1 ^Do-ba-cban 

101 

Bcahin ahcgpa. 


De*£zbln*^bega-pa. 

f 

4im 

Digpa tbamchad 


aDig-pa-tboma-cbad- 


shagpar torcliol 

»p;*«f5Xv’W 

£shaga - par-ptor- 
chbos 

123 

Digshag 8or cbi 


aDjg-2tsbaga pser* 


pugri. 


gyiVapn-gn. 

124 

Digug, 


Qrl-gog 

264 

Do. i 


mDo 

78 

Dodno vangpo. ^ 


^Dod-naa-dbang-po 

268 

Doljang \ 

1 

iGrol-{}ang 

86 

Dolkar. \ 

I 

iGhrold-kar 

66 

Dolma \ 

^«ra M 

Grol-ma. 

66 

Dolaui \ 

C 

j^rol-zin. 

48 

Dom. 

fn f 

Dom 

^ 168 





DONCHEN— DTniOTSI. 


377 


Fhonetio 

ItanBOxiption, 

Tibetan Cbflxactexi. 

Tranditexation. 

Page 

Doncbcn chongn 


^Don ‘clilien- Scho- 
luga. 

aer 

Dondampai den- 


Don-dara-pa’i-bden- 


pa. 


pa. 

83 

Doi3e 


rDo-ijc 

ai5 

Doijecbang 


rDo-ije -’cbbang 

504 Meq 

Doi^ednn 


rDo-ije-pdan 

178 

Dorjedzin 


rDo-rje-zxn. 

504 Mf. 

Dorje kjilkiung 

j 

rDo-ije-Jkyil- 

dkrung. 

210 

Doijesempa 


rDo-zje-aenia-<?pa*. 

504fCf 

Dote 

"^3 

ffiDo-ade. 

68 

Drogpo cbmsreg. 


Drag-po-abyin*Breg. 

110, 252 

Dragahed 


Drag-^abed 

111 

Dnlbu 


Dnl-bQ 

58 

Dnmed sfael- 


Dri-med-sbel* 


phreog. 

pbre&g. 

lU 

Dubjed 

fi’i 

aGrnb-byed. 

247 

Dudo. 


jOad-’gro. 

92 

Dudpo 


1 &Dad-po. 

110 

Dog 


pDuga. 

191 

Dug karLhan 


1 ^Doga-cTkar-cban 

257 

Dulva 


’Dnl-ba. 

76 

Dull a-ahj 


1 'Dul-Ta-bzhi 

125 

Dungtat 


^Dung-rtsi 

264 







378 


3>ns KTI ^ GRUBCHCK. 


Phonetio 

Ptuuonptioa. 




Dus-kyi-'khor-lo 

Oqs - mfi-yiQ • n^v 

^Dud-rfBi 

ffiD^sd -pa -^cfau- 
gnyw. 

Dsam-blia-Is 


Gab-rtsu 

S7^ m 

<^Ga-ldAit-pa. 

73 

*Gang.pBar, 

250 

Gan. 

17i 

</Ga*-bo I 

39 

dGa-bakos 

166 

AGega. 

109^ 26S 

dG^*IdaD*pa 

73 

dGe-along. 

169 

dGeduga^pa 

73 


dGe-anyea-dar-oiA 

dGe-tB'ibnl 

Giq 

dGon-ps 

fflGon-po 

rnGo-^mjan^er-po 

khrimtf-r^a-mt8*ho 




GR11BT8IS— JIGTEN. 


379 


Thoneiio 

Traasenptiim, 

Tibetan Oharaeten. 

Trasditexatum. 

Page 

Ghrabtsis 


GroWtsis 

874 

Grongdim 


iGang-6dan 

289 

Qyaldieiizlu. 


rGyal-chhen4zliL 

109 

GyidpD chonpo 
namthor&B chi 


rGyal-po>chhen-po- 

raam-ehos-sras>kyi’ 


kang ahag 

iakang-hshaga. 

864 

Gyaltsan 


fGyal-^'haa 

264 

Gyeirap aalTai 


rGyal-raba-gaabba'C- 


melong 

me-long. 

71 

Gyelva impochc 

«s •y'*N 

rGyal-barrin-^po-chbe. 

1S8 

Gynt 

I’' 

rGyud. 

48,56,78 

Gyntzhi 


rGyad-bzIu 

265 

Hala hala 

Y*n*^*oi 

Ha'la-hfr'lA 

116 

Henika 1 


He-m-ka. 

108 

Ja 

9 

Bya 

276 

Jabyol 


rGab^yoK 

212 

Janijang 


'Jam;(Zbyanga 

66 

Jamparjang lliai 


^Jain*>pu-(2byanga- 


tbama shcaial 


lha’i-tba-ma-abes- 


od 


rab-’od. 

97 

Jang 

S'; 

Byang. 

299 

Jed'tbo yangt za 


&rJed>tbo-yang>gi- 


matog 


za-ma-tog. 

816 

Je Tsonkhapa 


rje-tsong-kba-pa 

97 

Ji 

1 

Byi 

276 

Jigten Gonpo 


’Jig-rten-mgon-po. 

90 
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J0L80KG — KHIRAL 





p"" - 

Zranioxiptioiu 

Tibetan Cbaraoten. 

Inmdxteratios. 

Page 

Jolsong. 

lojvSt; 

Byol-soQg 

92 

Jangpo 


'B^g-po 

109 

Kla 



73 

Kadamps 


dEa’-^dama-pa 

73 

Kalba 1 


aKal-ba 

98 

Kaxijar 


JKa’-gyar 

78<<(7 

Eanfsai. 



260 

Eapala 


Ea-pa-la 

216 

Karg^tpa 


iKa’-rgynd-pa 

73 

Karmopa. 


Earma'pa 

74 

Earfsis 

or 

dEsr-rtsis or «Eai^ 
rtaiB 

166, 274 

Kartfii-pa 


aEar*rtBiB-pa 

166 

Ebado 


«iKha*-’gro 

848 

Ehatn 

P" 

EJiani 

307 

Ehangtsig 


Eaog^brtaiga | 

284 

Ehanpo 


mEban-po. I 

136 

EharsiL 


’Ebar-dsd 

214 

Ebatak. 


Eba-dtaga 

190 

Eben 


Eben 

807 

Ebetap cbakdor 
gyatao 


wKbas-gmb-pbyag^ 

rdor-fgya**®t8*bo 

97 

Ebetap aangye. 


«iEhas-gmb-8anga- 

rgyas 

97 

TThiral 


Ebi-ial 

76 







KHON — IjEOTHO 


381 


Pho&etio 

Txaiuerj^on. 

TAetaa ChaiaoterB. 

TranditerafioB. 

Page 

Khon 

pH 

Ebon 

307 

Khorlo 


’Ehor-lo 

5^ 

Ehorloi pbanyon 


*Ebor-lo* t-phan-yon 

2S2 

Kliorten 


'Ehor-drten. 

289 

Ehrim 


Ebiima 

1&9 

Khynng. 


’Kiiyang. 

8&5 

Kontseg 


cfEon-drtsega 

76 

Kundzob dd den- 


Eua-rdzob-gyi-&dGii<- 


pa. 


pa 

36 

Eli nga gjalpo. 


aEu-^nga-rgyal-po. 

167 

En nga gyalpoi 


aKn-i^Qga-rgyal-po’i- 


Icang shag 


6akang-6shaga 

IW 

Ennfag 


Eun-drtags j 

^4 

Labri 

3’^ 

dLa-bri 

191 

Labtse 

i 

Qtn'« 

Lab-tse I 

199 

LagoK 

a-^ps 

dLa-gos. 

172 

Lai bnmpa. 


Las-bom-pa 

848 

Lama 

a-B 

&La-i&a 

168 

Lamrim 

W^*| 

Lam-rim 

77,104 

Lang. 

si=i 

P^Lang 

276 

Langdai. 

a=^*v=^ 

^Lang-dar 

68 

Langpo. 

ge;^ 

^Lang-po 

1 « 

Lanisn 

m S|A 

Lan-ts'ba 

80 

Laa 

1 ♦ 

1 

Las 

03 

Leatho 

1 

Le’n-tfao 

274 






382 


LHA — MAGLOK 


Thonetio 

TianBor^tion. 

Tibetan Ohaxaoten. 

Trauditeration 

Page 

Lba 

% 

Lha 

Olj 108 

Lfaacben 


Lba>chhe& 

284 

LfaagpB 


Lhag-pa 

289 

Lhakhang' 


Lba>kliang 

188 

Lbamayin 


Lha-ma-jin 

<I2| 100 

Lbamo 


Lba-mo 

112, 119 

Lhatag 


Lba-phrug 

284 

Lbo 

% 

Lbo 

268 

Lhonub 


Lho-nab 

258 

Lbtingaed 


Lbung-ftzed 

210 

Lbunpo 


Lhun-po 

92 

Li 


Li 

807 

Lo. 


Lo 

270 

liong^bod dzog- 
pai kn 

5rc;G-|v5>!lV*lV| 

Longa-apyod-rdzogtf 

pa'i-aku 

88 

Lonpo 

mf* 

a^**' 

ALon-po 

58 

Loiho 

sr-f 

Lo-tho 

274 

Lotsava 

Sf-jq 

Lo-tsava 

76 

Lug 


Lug 

276 

Lug 


Luga 

846, 810 

Lugrnb. 

ST 

ifcLu-agrub 

80, 186 

Lugzar 


5Lug-^Kar. 

2o0 

Luugta 


rLung-rta 

268 

LuTBDg gyalpo 
Maglon 


ALu-rfbang-rgyflI-po 

dMag-Mon 

157 

54 








IIANI ^ 19AM CEO 


383 


t 

I 


Thoaetie 

Itanioi^on. 

ITibetaa duoaoten. 

XranditeiattoB. 

Page 

Mani 


jMani 

196, 229 

Man! clioskhor 


Maiii-cbbos*’kbor. 

2’10 

Mani kambam. 


Mani<6ka<’kum 

64 

I 

1 

j 


Mani’i -Til - bu * grab- 


thab 


tbaba 

266 

Mania. 


aMaa-5la 

266 

Me 


Me 

281 

Meba gn 

l-^g 

aMe-ba-d^ 

297 

Melba. 


Me*lba 

207, 261 

Melong 


Me-long 

269 

Mi 


Ml. 

92 

Mig;niar 



289 

Monlam. 


'sMon-lam 

119 

Mahdmg. ^ 


Mu-li-ding 

118 

Myalba 


<2Myal-ba 

92 

Myangon las 


Mya-ngan -las-’das- 


daspa 


pa 

96 

Myangdas 


Myang-Mas 

7S, 98 

Nagpo chenpo 


Nag-po^hhen-po 

261 

Naktais 


Nag-rfaia 

274 

Naljor diodpa 

^«rBSi,"gs^n 

rKal-'byor-apyod-pa 

82 

Kaljor ngonaum 


rNal - ’byoT -wagon- 



1 

] 

Bom 

44 

Nam cliu vangdan 


i*NatD - 6chu- cEvang* 
Man 

121 

i 






384 


XVV0Y\1, — STDXONE. 


Phonetic 

T^ranioxiptics. 

ISbetan ChaiBotan 

XraxLBlitexation. 

P^gc. 

NamiTTal bumpn 


rNam-rgval-bum-pi 

S4T 

Nnmtog. 


* rKam-rtog 

44 

Namtbosras 


' rKam-thos-sras 

£64 

Natliongzlin 


I aNa-tnthong-zba. 

171 

Kctnn. 


^ pNa^5rtan 

97 

Ketan chudi ngi 


pKas - brtan - bcbu- 


todpn. 


drag-gi-istod-pa 

«<7 

Kgagi Ihamo 


Kgag-gi-lba-mo 

e\ 

Ngagpn 


^2vgag#-pa 

nr 

Ngagvong lob- 


Kgag - rfbang - Wo- 


zang g^amCao 


bzang-rgra-mts'ho 

154 

Ngoishi. 

’P'N-Tl 

d^gos-ffzhi 

£41 

Kgontog 


f»Kgon-rtoga 

£60 

NgOT(5 cfiig. 


“Ngo-bo-pcbig. 

42 

Ngovonyid mcd- 


Ngo -bo-nyid-med- 

4^ 

par miara 

par>anira-ba 

Norbu 

»rva 

Nor-bu 

55 

Nubjang. 


Jvub-byang, 

£50 

Nyangdas f 

Njangan las j 

daspa ( 

Njigmap*!. 


t/arfcr Myangdas, 
blyangan las daspa 

rl5yig-nia-pa 

72 

Nyima 

f-a ; 

Nyi-ma. 

SSO 

N^ngpo 

f'" I 

sNying-po 

5* 

Nvompa 


jKyoma-pa j 

54 

Nyungne 1 

sNyung-pnas j ’ 

q5 £40 





STTINOPAK — .PHUBSin. 


385 


Fbonetiic 

XranseriptioiL 

IKbetfln Obanusten. 


Page. 

Nyungpar nepai 
ohoga. 

i 

aNyung • par gnas- 
pa’i-chho-ga 

< * 

240 

Odpagmed. 


’Od«dpag-med 

52 

Odpagmed 


’Od- fl^ag * med -kyi*- 


zhingkod 


ahing^kod 

101 

Ombv. 


*OiD-bii- 

828« 849 

Padma jangne. 


Padmar'bgnng^gnas 

«7 

Pag 


iPag*, 

88S 

Paldan Uiamoi 


dPal- Man-lhcrino^i- 


kang shag. 

i 

1 ^kaog^ahaga. | 

112 

Panchen Rin- 


Pan-chhen- rin - po- 


poche. 

i ehhe. 

158 

Parkha cbakja 


aPar - kha - pl^ag- 


chad. 

rgya-hrgyad. 

807 

Paaang. 


Parsanga. 

889 

Penpa 


aPen-pa. 

889 

Phag. 1 

V[ 

Phag. 

876 

Phagpa ohenresi 


Thags-pa-apyan-raa* 

gabiga. 

89 

^^gpat denpa 


*Phaga^a’i-Sd6n-pa- 


ahi 


hahi. 

1 16 

Phalchen. 


Phal-chhen. 

78 

Phan. 


’Phan 

190 

Phaichin. 


Phar-phyin 

88 

Phnrbu. 


Phnr-bn. 

215, 857 

Phnrbni daTo. 


Phmvbna-^dab^bo. 

857 








386 


FETIRKHA — 8AKYAPA 


FlmnetLo 

SOranioriptioii. 

Tibetan OJuuraoteni 

3nnuubtexation. 

Page 

Phnrkha 


Pbur-kha 

8fi9 

Prel 

I"* 

aPrd 

276 

Pjogzbu 


Prog-zbu 

S09 

Prulkn choiclion^ 


aPral - aku - chbos< 


choDpoi kang 
shag 


alqrong-cdilien-po’i 

2akaQg-&Abaga 

167 

Prulkn ihon^a 
dondoD. 


aPrnl - akn - miboDg- 
ba^don-^dan 

97 

Pralpai ka 


aPrul-pa’i<»aku, 

88 

Rabne zbugpa 


Rab-gnaa-bzbuga-pa 

206 

Rabsal. | 


Bab^sal 

96 

Ealgrl 

j 

Ral-gn 1 

264 

Ealpachen 


1 Ral-pa-ohan 

76 

Bangi nying gai 


Rang-gi-a nying^gar- 


tbalmo (diarva 

Uial-mo-abyar-ba 

808 

Rikbrodpa 

Rx-kbrod-pfl 

168 

Rimata 


Rt-ma-fe 

128 

Rinchen na dun 


Ria-cbben-ana^dan 

68 

Ritba 

^•Jl 

Rt-iha 

874 

Ruibal chenpoi 


Kus-abal-oblien-po*!* 


dokjed 

^alog-byed 

897 

Sa, 

q 

Sa 

881 

8a chupa 


Sa-^bhu-pa 

186 

Sadag gyalpo ^ 


Ba-idag^gyal-po 

871 

Sagpar ^ 

a^-*i3k 1 

Sag-par 

804 

Sakyapa ^ 

Fr|-*i 1 

3a-akya-pa 

78 







SAHTAIT — SHUOE. "^87 


ULonstio 

!bAn8Cciption. 

Ifbetan Chanuten. 

Tixawi&stai&iaL 

Page. 

Samtaa 


ftSam-^tan. 

u 

SftDgbai dagpa. 


^ang^ba’i-^dag-po. 

sa 

Sangye chi ka 


Saiig^-»^a»-kyMkaH 


Bimg thug chi ten. 


psimg - tfanga - 
rteo. 

m 

SatsafGbiqp noffs./ 

ti 

Sa-bhchba. 

19«, 200 

Sa taoma. 

Sa-Vbo-nia. 

5 

Semtsamo. 

Senge chad ti. 


Sema-tsam-mo^ 

Seng - ge - drgyad- 

a» 


211 

Sengei nyal tab. 


Seng-ge’i-njal-atBba. 

2«t 

Senge Nampar 


Seng - ge -mam -par- 


Gyalva. 

rgyd-ba. 

186 

Sengil 1 


Seng-kbri. 

211 

Shagpa. 

«RjT!r»i 

ftShagtf-pa. 

860 

ShakyaXhub-pa. 


Shakja-tbnb-pa. 

4 

Shar. 

iPv 

Shar. 

268 

Sharlho. 


Shar-Om. 

2S8 

Sheeha rabsal. 

^3*3s?l*epw 

Shea-bya-nb-^aaL 

805 

Sherdun. 


Sher-phyin. 

SO, 78 

Shesrab ralgii. 


Shes-tab-rail-gri 

68 

Shesrab dian. 


Sbes-rab-apyan. 

210 

Shid. 


SMd. 

269 

Shing. 

¥ 

Sbing. 

281 

Shinje. 


pShtn-yje. 

93 






388 


SHINT8IS — TUABKHima 


Bbonetio 

Transonptum 

Tibetan Gharaotexi 

Tranilitexation. 

Page 

Sliintsis. 


pSbm-rtsis 

S74 

Sobjong 

fl*; 

pSo-abyong 

96 

Sregpa 


Sreg-pa 

249 

Srongfsan gampc 


Srongbtsan-agam-po 

65 

Sringan 

%‘^’5 

Sri-ngan 

109 

Ta 


rTa 

276 

Taehog 


^a-mobbog 

53 

Tug 

TL 

«Tag 

265, 276 

Ta gom. 


n^a-gom 

240 

Tamdin. 


rTa^mgrin I 

268 

Tamdin gjalpoi 


rTa - mgnn - rgyal- 


ari nanpa* 


po’j-sn-^nan-ps 

! 110 

Tanbin sbi 


^aTaHopa’i-sbia 

282 

Tanjor. 


daTan-’gynr 

78 a«er 

Tashi khatak 

bEra-shia-kba-btaga 

190 

Taahi tsig jod 


5Era - abis - ta'big- 
bf^od 

178 

Tenbrel 


rTen-’bre] 

48 

Tenbre] cbognyi 


rTen - ’brel - 2cbn- 
pnyia 

28 

Tenkab 

W*vip ‘ 

rXeng^kab 

211 

Tensomni 


^Teii-psnm-zu 

187 

Tbabdang ahefl- ; 


Cbaba - dang - sbea- 

208 

rab 

rab 

Tbabkbiing i 

. 

rbab^kbnng 

249 
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Blumetio 

Transori^on. 

libetBai ChazBoten. 

Transliteration. 

Page. 

Thabshes 


Tbaba-*8he8. 

808 

Tbal gyuTva, 


Thal-*gynr-ba. 

41 

Thangshm gi tsis 


Thang^sbing-^^-rtsis 

309 

TEefcpa <^enpoi 


Theg^pa-dhhen-po’ i- 


do. 


ffido. 

186 

Thagposnm 


Theg-pe^snm 

104 

Tbengpa 


Pbreng-pa. 

174 

Tluarong de taan. 


Eht3rdrong-2de'&t6an 

67 

Thonglam 


mThong-lam. 

64 

Thoska 


mTJhonga-ka. 

804 

Thor. 


Thor. 

840 

Thothoii 


Tho-tho-ri-^nyan* 


tsan. 


^tsan. 

63 

1 

r 

1 


Thuga-dam-fiskeng- 

rdeaa. 

860 

Thogje ohenpo 

5«irir|'s'^-5F*ts-^g»i|’ 

Thnga-rje-chhen-po-! 


ohogdug zhd. 


bohn-gchig-zhal 

89 

Thmoi Sambbota. 

5'SIts*i^*5 

Tha-mi aam-bho-^a 

65 

Togpa nyid 


fToga-pa-ynyj« 

48 

Tokdioi gyalpo. 


Tha-’og-chhos- 

rgyal-po. 

157 

Tongpanyid. 


sTonga^pa-nyid 

38 

Topb^e ohenpo 


iTo -’phye-chhen«‘po. 

871 

Tseng. 

«=; 

rTsang. 

89 

Tsangpa 


T6*hanga*pa. 

114 
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IfiATSJL — TmiED 


Bhonetio 

TSbefan Ghaxaeten. 



ftanior^tioiL 

Xranditezation. 

Page 



Chha^hha 

194, 906 

Tsavanas 


rTsa-Ta-oas 

96 

Tad 


Ta'heB 

289 

Taemo 


fTse-mo 

64 

Taepagmed 


Ta^he-e^g-med 

129 

Taeral) las-tsis 


Ta'he-raba-las-rfais 

974 

Taeanm 


rTae-pstun 

216 

Taikhan 


rTaja-ffikhan 

166 

Teonkhapa 


Tsong^kha-pa 

69 

Tboto 


pTao-TO 

61 

Tangtor 


pTnig-tor 

209 

Tanlklirim kp 


Xb*]iiiI -khrima - kyi- 


pbungpo 

1 phung-po 

48 

Tannpo 


ftTsun-po 

68 

Tniaol 


^Enu-psol 

96, 289 

Tongahakcbi aan- 
gye songa 

iFgi 

/Tong^ahaga-kyi- 

aanga-rgyaa-ao-^nga 

96 

Urgyen. 

S-f’5 

TJr-gyan 

67 

XJrgyenpa 


Ur-gyan-pa 

78 

TJ^ala 

55^*81 

Ut-pa-la 

66 

Vajrapani 


Yajra'pani 

114 

Yangi chmareg 


iV ang^byin-areg. 

269 

Yaohan 

^ ' 

cTYn-ehao. 

80 

Yumed 

»i5^ ' 

fYa-med 

80 
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Phoneitio 

Tnuuox^tion. 

nbetaa GhanotezB. 

ZhuditeratioiL 

Page 

Tab yam chudpa 


Yub-yum-'lchyud-pa 

112 

Yangchob 


pYangnakyoba. 

268 

Yangdag den. 


Yaiig-dag-5den 

89 

Yangsal domL 


^Yang-psaUagron- 




me. 

281 

Yangng, 


gYung-'gag*. 

268 

Yidag. 


Yi-daga. 

92 

Yidam. 

3^*1 

Yi-dam. 

246 

Yong grab 


Yonga gmb. 

84 

Yos. 


Yos 

276 

Zamatog. 

n-a^ 

Za-mo-tog. 

64 

Zanad. 


pZa*-iiad: 

267 

Zastang. 


Zaa-prtsang. 

4 

Zbagpa 


Zhaga-pa 

218, 216 

Zbaldiang. 


Zbal-ibang. 

190 

ZhaLsaL 


Zbal-aas. 


Zbanvang 


yZhan<4n}ang. 

84 

Zhme Ibagtbong, 


Zhi-^aa-lbag- 

mtbong. 


Zbira. 


Zhi^ba. 


Zhirai chinsr^. 

Zi-ba’i-^byin-areg. 

108 

250 

ZhivE tso 


Zbi-ba inta'bo. 

67 

Zin. 


Zm, 

807 

Zodmanas sdiiva. 

1 

pZod-ma*naB- 2 h]-ba. 

83 
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ZODPA — ZOHG 


Phonetio 

Xrauoiiptioii. 

Xibetaii Gbaraotm. 

Itanditeration. 

Page 

Zodpa 


5Zod-pa. 


Zofip 


Zon. 

807 

Znndai 


ffZaDgs4fsdu8^ 

96 

Znngp 


pZnngB. 

86 

Znag ahng. 


^Zangs^zhngs 

1 S06 









a 

ADDITIONS TO CHAPTER XI, 

pp. 122—42. 


Is reference to the Address to the Buddhas of Con- 
fession Pro! FL Ed. Eoncanx of Psiis had the kindness 
to cammnnicate to me some detaib taken from a copy 
contained in the imperial library. The Paris docnment, 
whidi had not yet been published, enables me to supply 
the hiatiu at the end of P^ L of my oiigmal, which was 
here considerably injured : it also shows that the separa- 
tion into two parts is an arbitrary alteration, for the 
concluding sentence of Part L should be earned on to 
the phrase beginni]^ Part n ; at the aome tune the 
condudmg sentence of Fart L differs in n^ original 
finmi the Paris document 

Beginning with ps^ 7, line 3 of the native print 
m Plate Y., the Peris document runs as foUows: — 

“When they care but for actual pleasures; when 
had actions shall he accumulated, when tiiere shall be 
no more giatmties; when there shall be enemies, war, 
and illhess, and femine be spread; when many shall he 
heaped up in the interior of those heDs, fnE'ar-med, where 
are the human beings who have perfemed had adaons, 
— ^might then they meet this d)ig4diags-pter-chhoB. The 
prayer of the teacher Hm-sgrub, wall be spread; the 
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ADPmOK. 


creatores of iluB period of distress and miseiy shall read 
it^ and on account of idling it with loud voice, all sms 
shall be taken away. This hidden doctrine^ a protector 
of creatures (dehvered) by the divine^ the best ALunigmb, 
which had been concealed under the treasures, like the 
rock-lion m the grove of reeds,' will he quead as a 
blessing” 

This passage tells us also that Imgruh, or Nfigar- 
juna (see p. 29 ), is viewed as the author of this prayer 
The copy which I had occasion to translate also 
vanes in the title. At its head it has written the words 
^^Eepentance of all sms, doctnne of the bidden treasure,” 
in the text it os denominated “the golden razor which 
takes away the sms” The Fans document has this 
latter title also at the bead of the treatise; it is st^l^ 

the golden razor of the confession of sms.” 

Another deviation still to be noticed is the onussion 
of the condudmg prayers and of the details in reference 
to the writer and the time it took him to copy it Also 
the DhSraifis differ; the Paris copy has the Sansknt 
sentences «Om supratishthxta vaarSya; subham astu sarva 
jagstam; sarva mangalam; yasas maha” 

I add in Eoman characters the text translated above, 
and a hBt of the readingB of the Parisian tart which 
differ from mine; the pages and lines quoted are those 
of plates ITos. V. to “VUI. 

I An aUmioii to SSkyomnni’i Tehrement md »Mtontie« in ibe 
jnOTiooi to hi» obtaining the Budahuhip 



Tibetan teod; in Boman ebaxaeters; page 7, line 4to 9. 

Tirhe-pIiQri-]na*ina-dniL-’dL*la-1}B8m-paH*dBB ; daB-kyi-inarlsn4as-iiga3i- 
baags-pa’i-ltt, di»-im-’^ynr-te-m*m-TiianB-^gyiar^&B4&ii, piha-xol-dinsg- 
tfhogs-iiadfdAng^xaa-ge*dRr-Wi4iu dini3r^'4ixtiflrwmed<^a'«lgr^^ 

IsB -i^gaa* ohBii*iiiqg]^ «po-7od*pflrde>nianu4i7Miu^S’'iiA*b8ag8-pa-clia^ 
p&B, •dig-lsslugB-gter-iddioa-’di-dsi^'-^pbrftd^par-Bbog-ohes-slob-dpon-kln- 
Bgnab-ltTMancm-lBm'jst^ ’di-bBkal-pa-8iiyigsHma^i*«Qms*(dun-b8ag8- 

pa-fdan^nuans-kyu-’di-ldog-daxig, khft*^d(m-l]7M*im*adig-p&-ilumB-chBid* 
l)7Uig*l»r-graxigB-io, 'di-grong-^ug-iia-lMdmgB-iia-gr^ 
fliBniB^ohadrloiyang^liar^^ gtei^ciUiOs-'di'^gto^iaVingon-po-liliii-Bgnib* 

tt^isg-poB «Uiu - nmg -snasg-ta^iial- gyi-brog^eng^e-’drapps Vog^ta'‘gte^d1x- 
Bbft8-Au-imoii-]aiib*bflt&b^ 


Beadings dlfFeriTtg ftom my oiiginaL 

Fbgo 2} Ime 1. ihunB-Dhad4)idug8-pftViado 
9 8 ’UioMt^btkor-dn^ 

B 5 iMida'x^ 

B € gs^gsd^lmh 

» s TSBrn-par-^pvas 

B 9 gBepgyi-gdiigB-iiBm-iiikha^4ta-1^^ 

B 10 to 11 ^g4iea<g;i4dianiBAaaL-tii. 

B B 9 1 hngAt* ImAft .im _ 

B 8 gang>la4&^idi^‘gis*5i>ger>biiB-Bam, 'oUuaig^sbiiig-klog^gaBi 
B 8 dung^od-bsang-po-nft* 

» d B 5 to 6 oUios-ltyi-dbiMaL 
» 5 B 5 bdiim-papiihoin*pa'i-sdig>pa-’dBg-go 

B 8, 8| 10 Bdigp&-’dAg^ 

B 6 B 10 gier^-i(pa.*gn. 

B 18 BQBgH4]iyed-pahrdDs 

B 8 iaa-grolgx6L 

» IS *Uior4iu-8red-do 

B B B 1 gt3ug4a>*diu, don-dftm-pav-aenu 




INDEX 


Tbb nsmes of fhe anthon qnotcd m tihe text bavo been exdadedi ae 
the TanonB pabhcafionB on Boddhism have been enumerated, in fhe afpba- 
betuad order of the editors, m the An»endix “lateiiatnte,” jgp 831-69 
Hie Tibetan terme are given m natiTe characters, and exact transhtera- 
tion in fhe Appendix “Gloseaiy,” pp 871-93 Terms of more fireqnent 
occnrrence and greater importance have been referred to m tins Lidex 
again 


Adi Bnddba, fhe supreme and eternal 
Bnddha, 60 

Alaya, or aonl, the basis of eveiy thing, 
89,44 

Alphabet used fbr fTanscnption, XL 

Amitfibba, fhe Bhyani Bnddha, corre- 
sponding to SSbyamnni, 69, 84 — 
AQaa, Plate IIL 

AmilSynB, a name given to AnntBbha 
vrhen implored for lopgenty, 98, 
199 

Amnta, the vrater of lif^ 114 

Anndets, 174 

Aifigamm, the beings who have entered 
fhe thud of fhe four paths leading 
to Nirvana, 27 

Annpadaha, a name designahve of the 
DhjSm Buddhas, 61 


Arhat, fhe beings who, by haviag en- 
tered the bdgbest of fhe four pafha 
leadmg to Nirvina, bare gamed 
emanmpation from re-birfh and 
acquired supernatural focidbe^ 97, 
44,127 

Arrows, used m ceremomes, 260, 261, 
270_A drawing occurs on Plate XX 
^ of the Atlas 

AzySsange, an Indian pnest, 89^ 89 
,Aatuologen, 166 

Astrology and astrological arts, 278,290 
Astrological tables, for mdscabng lucky 
and unlndiy periods, 993;— for di- 
rections lu important undertakings, 
804, — consulted m cases of sudc- 
ness, 818 for marriage^ 815 Atlas, 
Plates XIX, XX 
Asnras, eiil spinta, 92 
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XKPEX 


B&rma, BeporiiP on, 886^ 850i 868, 868 Ceylon, number of Iiamas, 166 
Bbagnvat, a name of the Boddha, 4> Works on the Bnddfaut rel^on in, 
Bhikahii, Blnkshnni, “a mendica^” 887,814,8^848^868,864,865,866, 
149, 162 867 

BhnUn, Bate of ibe inirodactioii of 0hangpo,atBlxBiDBii,S66— A copy taken 
Bnd^um into, 71. ftom a Tibetan nRood-ent faces tins 


^ immber of Lamas in TassiBudoii, jatge 
164 Ghenresi, one of the names given to 

— Beports on, 8^ 865 FadmapSii^theproteetorofTflie^SS 

Bihar GyalpOiAepioieetor of religiona Gfaina, Bate of the lUtEOdnetion of 

huldinga, 177, Atlaa^ Plate HL Bnddhiam int(^ 71 
BodhiBatiTEB, candidates for the Bud- — nmnber of iSaddhista, 11 — of 
dbasbip, 28 Lamas at Pekm, 165 

later apphoabon of tins word, 149 ^ Worlcs on the^ddhist rebgionm, 
fbeir fkonlbcs^ 86 886, 841, 844, 845, 847, 846, 

— repreaentafaons 212 864, 856, 862, 868, 864- 

Bon, a sect in Tibet, 74, 187 Ghmareg, the bomt-ofiGmog, 249 

Bre^BfimpIoredfiirpivtimttoniifgaxnBt Ghoiohong, the god of astrologf, and 

oYiI Bpinta, 114, 168, 286 An mage protector of man against evil qiints, 

oocnrs among the additumal fignres 166, Atlas, Plate X 

on Plate X of the Atlas Choiten, Meamiig and ftons of the, 


Bnknngpa, a sect in Tibet, 74 
Bmgpa, a sect in Kbet, 74 
Buddha, the histoneal, see SfiliTamnni 
Boddhas, their faonltieB and bodies, 7, 
29,68,44 

^ signs of beanfy, 141^ 208 
— Tepresentabons o^ 208, ^ 

meaearemente of Buddha figures, 
216 

Bnddhapfilita, an Indian pnesi, 41 
Buddhism, present area of, and nnmber 
of adherents, 11 
^ traces of ]t in Borway, 827 
^ xn Amenka, 1^ 888 
^ fondamentel dogma, 16 


192 

Chnstians, Xumben o( 18 
Gfaronology, The vanous modes of, m 
Tibet, 276. 

Ghronologxeal table for the jeoia av 
1852-1926, 282 

Clergy, fimdamental laas, 148 
Confession obtains remission of siiis,94 

- Pnbhc, in Tfbe^ 289*242 
_ Bnddhas of, 98, 122, 268, 898 
Cosmogonical systm, 61, 186 
Cboma de Kdros, his stadies of Tibe- 

tsn, 82 ^ ^ 

Qyote of 12 years, 276, of 60 years, 
277, of 262 years, 284 


— number of precepts, 24 

— ori gin of sects, 21 

— » extirpation in India, 9, 22 
^ fevonrable mflnence in the mitiga- 
tion of barbarons onstoms, 248 
Bnildings, rebgions, 177 
Bnmlroffenng, 2^ 

Criendara, 278 

Cave temples, see Bock temples 
Ceremomes, religions, 227 


Dabehad, "octagon,** a magiea] Sgore, 
248, Atlas, Plate XVI 
Dfikitti; female spints, 248 
Dalai Lama, the highest m rank of 
the Tkbetan priesthood, 162 
Baz}fluig, meanmg of the name, 17® 
Deroboks, prayer-flsg^ 198 
DhSrani^ mystid sentences, also 
books detailing their applicatioa anfl 
advantages, 48, 66 
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DbumaLfiys, ihe body obtained by 
the Bnddlw vben leovug the world 
ibr ever, 88 

Pbannar|)B, the kmg of tbe law, 93, 
186 

DliySne, abstract meditahOD, 69, 54 
BbySiu Buddhas, eelcBtiol Boddhas, 
the inasifestabons of the human 
Buddhas m the world of forms, 51, 
310 

Diet of the Iiamas, 167- 
Dfpankara, an imaginary Buddha, 181, 
ABas, Flata XX the pneai mth fkt 
eonteol cap 

Bobang, a Chinese prmcera and deified 
consort of kmg Srongtsan Gampo, 
86, Atlas, Plate VII 
Bolkar, a Bepalese pnoeess and deified 
consort of hmg Srougtaan Gampo, 
66 

Dolma, a name compnsmg Dobang 
and Dolkar, 66 

Doqe, a qfmbol of power over the 
en! spirits, 216 

Dngiheds, the protectors of man 
agamst the enl spints, lit, 214, 
388. 

Dramas, Petfonnanee of rehgious, 
« 32<286 

Drawings and pamtmg of deities, 204 
Dress of the Xiamas, 72, 170 
Bulged, a nte intended to enable one 
to concentrate h» fbonghts, 247 
Daa mhh a la , the god of wealth, 263, 
Atlas, Plates VUL, XI 

Poundabon-liamas, 186; 141, 186 
Festivab, monthly and mnoal^ 287 
Funeral ntes, 269 

Gautama name of the Bnddha, 4 
Gedun, the Tibetan term for dergy, 
188 

Gelong, an ordained tAmnj ig 7 , 162 
Geltthpi^ a sect m TOiel^ 78 
Glory, 210 

Glossary of Tibetan terms, 371 


Gods, gemi, and malignant qnnts, 
107 

Gnhyapati, a name of Vopadhara, 60 

Hdl8,92, 184 
Hermits, 163 

Hums Monastery, m lAddk, 179, 188. 
BDmySna ^stem, **the little vehicle,” 
19 

Hn, an inqdoiation of Fadmapdni, 261 

XUnesses, Causes and remedies of, 265 
Isvaraa, The three, 251 

Jama suet, an ofiidioot of Buddhism; 
dissertabons on this sect, 885, 336, 
888, 843, 847, 852, 356, 863 
Japan, Buddhism m, 40, 806, 848, 
868 

Kadampa, a sect in Tibet, 73 
Eala Chakra, the most mystical system 
of Buddhism, 46 
KaiadevX, aee Ihamo. 

Eabnnks, 12, 165 

Edpa of destmction, the period when 
the nxuverse is dissolved, 186 
Eiugnr, a compilation embodymg the 
works translated from Sandont into 
Tibetan, 78 

KapilaTas^ Site of the tows 4 
Earmapa, a sect in I^bet^ 74 
Sa^gyni^ a sect m Tib^ 78 
SGSsyapa, the supposed predecessor of 
SalgT&mniii, 1^ 

Eftnndinya, a Bnddha to come, 182 
Kbaiq^ an abbot, 165 
Kings, The five great, 157 
Kirgbue^ 12 

Eit% devoted to Mahideva, 261 

lisdak. Date of the introdDotimi of 
Buddhism mto, 71. 

— Knmber of Latnas m, 164 
Lama, incamng of the word, 156 

Grades sanongst the, 169 

— Knmbcrs 164 
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Lamnm, a HamouB book wntton by 
Tsoakhapa, 77, 101, SiS 
l«apoha, a heap of atones to aopporf 
a pole with prayers, 198 
X«ettemof thel^betan alphabet formed 
in tbo 7th oontiny A J> , 67 
Lhamayin, malignant qnnte, 109 
Iihamo, implored for keeping off the 
evil qunta, 119; 119, 236, Atlas, 
Plate I the figure ndxng a horse 
Xnteratare, the sacred I^beian, 76 
— European, on Buddhism, 881*69* 
Lotus, the symbol of highest perfec* 
tion, 66, 120, 218 

Lnngt^ the Aiiy Horae, 258, Atlas, 
Plate XVH 

Madhyama, 48 
Blhdhyaimlca sohools, 82, 68 
MahBdeva, 261 
261 

llahayfina s yst em, **ibD great 
80 

Mahongas, terrestrial dragans, 271 
Siaitreya, the Boddha to oomet, 3^^ 
88; 20i 211, ABas, Plato V 

low walls agarast whidh stons 
slabs bearing msonptums or images 
of deitiBS are leant, 196 
prayerH^hndera, 229 

pdli to be taken in cases of dl- 

ness, 266 

Eambnm, an histonoal Tibetan 
work, 77, 88, and seg 
BlaiyuBrS, fbe god of wisdom, 65, 
ABas, Plate VL 

ft Bnddhft of medici n e, 266, 
Plate V, XI - the vneovered 
jiguresm 

MSnnBu, or human Buddha^ 61 
Meba gn, “Bie nme bMs,” 297 
Meditofaon, 24, 86, 89, 44, 4*^. 


, Monument^ KeligiouB, 177, 192 
Uonth, names for, and munbsn of 
days, 287 

Mudrii, a conTeniional sign formed hy 
a ooriam placing of tbo foigers^ 56, 
208,246 

Miuiral instruments, 228 
h^stieism, the system of, 46 

NSgaiyiina, also KSgasena, an Indian 
pnesf^ ^ 101, 186, 894 
Nagas^ ftboloas c r e a t ur es of the na- 
ture of serpents^ 81 
Esgpo Ohenpo, implored m the cere- 
mony ‘‘moving the arrow,” 261 
KidSnna^ The twelve, 28 
EirmanaksyB, the body in which Bud- 
dhas and JdOdhisattvas dwell upon 
earth, 88, 127 

Nirvfina, “blowing out,” utter entmo- 
tion of existence, 27, 4S, 98i lOQi 
854 

Kyigmqia, a sect in T^bst, 72 
Nynngnei, or Nynngpar nepai ehog^ a 
solemn kind of confession, 9^ 240 

Odan, or Wbdon, supposed to be 
derived from Bie root (udh, 828, 
note 

Ofihnngs^ 228 

Om mani padme hum, the powexfol 
snc-^Uahio prayer delivered to mao 
by PodmapSni, 84, 120; 866, Atla^ 
Plates XIV., XY 

Padmapfim, the particiilar protector 
of Tfbef, 6% 6%8%8B, AO«%Pl«te 

JPadma SamUmvo, an Indian sage, 67, 
186, Attaa, Plate XHI 

FanchM Bmpodi^ the mcarnateo 
Imma veoidmg at Tashilhdnpo, 168 
Panditft Atisho, an Mian pnasl; 69, 


Mdha, Bie lord of tha genu of Ore, 
207,251 

Metempsyohoais, 9l 
Mouastenei^ 179 


paramirthasotya, one of tho two fcmUis 
by whxcdi the amptinosa of things la 
demonstrated, 861 , 41 
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PSnout&Bi the bix ttaiuoendeBtal vir* 
toee, 86. 

Ferataita} ezistenoe hy causal cob* 
nezumi Si. 

Fahka^ila, the suppositum, or error, 


Bock temples m Bidm, 158, note 
•** BusertatioiiB on, 3i% 841, 358^85^ 
869, 882, 364, 865, 868 
Bosanes, 174* 


^ Sadag, the lord of the ground, 871 

tt. tmd.«ng«hle toe sakp.p.. a .ect m Tibali 78 

Site of tbe bmn 21, Saknasj^, tbs bemg. wbo have 
^ entered the second of the lonr paths 

KHrt, ihe Btaa-bowl, 210, 296. *“*"8 *® NirrSna, 26 

Peacocks, occur in representeiionB Sakyamnid Bnddha, Qie founder of 
SSkyainiini, 211 


Phorlni, sn instnunent for keqong off 
the evil spints, 216, 257, Atias, 
Plate XVIU. 

Pietares of deitaes, 190, Atlas, Group I 
Flastio repeesenfations of deihes, 206 
FiiumtS, the supreme mMli- 
genoe ‘‘arriving at the other nde 
of the nver,” 83 

— also the taUe of a large conipila- 
faon, 78, 98 

P mjBHi g r a, , Btt Twd**'" 

shhodl, now the most reputed in 
Tibet, 41, 68 

Fratgrdca Buddhaa, bemga arrived at 
supreme inteUigeBOB, but mfenor 
to the Buddha^ 88 
Prayers, 117, 

Pxayer^jfonders, 120, 229 
Prayer-fiagB, 198 
Ptecioas things^ The seven, 68 
PrStaa, unagmat; monsters^ 92 
Frmti^ Art oj^ m Tibet, 80. 
Pnesthood, the Tibetan, 14&>76 

Bihn, a monster, 115, 267 
Ba^}a dpbabet, 80 
Haven, devoted to Xhamo, 261. 
Bo*l»rth, 90 

Hdies, 175, 193, 194, 201, 206. 
Bevenues of the Iqq 


Buddhism, hu life and death, 8, 86, 
167 

— period of luB esutence, 7 

— nmnmerahihty of hu eaostences 
previous to the reception of the 
Boddbasb^, 180 

— hu images, 207; Atlas, Plate I 
the eenfrol /pure. 

— natxve InogtaidneB, 885, 887, 839, 
844, 861, 8^ 867, 860 

Samsp&tU, the acquirement of m- 
difference, 54 

Samafha, itu state of perfoot tran- 
qnShty, 64 

Sanddula, a country xn Central Asu, 
47, 

SambhogahSiya, the body obtained by 
the Buddhas when becommg perfoot 
m inteUigenoe, 88 

SsmSfira, the mrcdB of CKuteneea^ 8$, 
87. 

Samvara, fomale genu, 108; Afla^ 
Plate XL Ihe Jigune jiUKed wtiftin 
ctreZes. 

Samvntisa;^ one of the two tmtiu 
by wtoch the emptmess of things 
u demonstcated, 86^ 41, 

Sanskrit Works, penod when they 
were wntten, 82. 

Santa Baksbita, an Ihdtaa pnest, 67* 

Satea, or Tsatea, a oone«or plashc 


Boad-prescnphon, a document in re- figure endoamg sacred oldecte, 201 
foreuee to the rontea my brothers Sects in India, 21 
shudd be sllewed to take m Oen- — * in Ubet, 72 
tral Tibet, 278 Shuge, the lord of the dead, 93 
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Siddb&rfbBf tho name given to Salsja 
xanni at his biitb, 4. 

Siddhi, or supenatonil facnlbssi Rites 
for amving stj 66| 248 


TantraSi ntes for the acqairesimt of 
BQpeniataral fooDlbeS) ako the books 
detailing these ntes, 48^ 56 


for nmving 66, 248 Tantnoa ntea], The^ of the Hiodiu,48 

SiUnm, l^ito of the introdaobon of ^ ^ ^ 

162 


^j^isnaudoDj meanuig of the name, 1S6 
164« 


Boddhism into, 71 

Skandbas, the essential properties of 
sentient caosienoei 48 
Sootfasasringi The art o^ 1B6, 290 

— a table with xnimerons figures and TaifaSgata, on epithet of the BaddfasB, 
sentences, 820, Attas, Plate XIX 4, 1^ 126 

Spirits, The, of the season, 298 Tea, Fi^parstion o^ 

Spints, Moliniuit, 109 Temples, 150, 188 

- in«»aiBfordetotnigtlieirobn<wi 9 iis ofXfbetibon. 

mtohuntiODg, 847-72 ^ ™ jgg^ „ 

Sramana, '*an ascotio who restrains „ „ . , « fn.i^ 

!.» ihJoghW’ 18; 149 “ 

SriiTclta, “lieaHir,” 18, 149 ** *“* ’ ®® 

Sroagtmn OnupD, kuig of Tfbet, bom Tbolmg, meunng of the name, 17S 
AJi 678, died 698, 66 Thngdam Kantsai, copemoniea for cn- 

SrStSpatb, the beings who have en* snnng the assistance of god^ 260 
tered the path leading to Xfirvlna, Thnim Samhhota, an Indian pnest 
gg i/rho formed the Tibstan letters, 66 

Staines of deities, 206 'Abet, Date of the mtioduotion of 

StbavirBs, the sixteen, 97 Bnddhism into^ 61 

StapBB, oomcal monuments erected in Abetan langnage and dialects, 6^ 88, 
over rehcs, or to bie gloij 164, 874 
and memoiT of Boddhas^ saints, &&, — grammaxs and dicbonane^ 

MIMbul. ISKIM 


native boohs gnoted, AOes 68, 
71, 72, 78, 8^ 97, 101, 109, HQ, HQi 
114| 128, 167, 208, 267, 264, 266, 
281, 80ih SW, 816 

XlHhikai^ Bralmuuucal seetaones, 26, 

Tbrtoise, the bams of the umveise, 
297, 805 


192 

DiBsertafionB on, 884, 837, 838, 84£^ 

848, 868, 856, 857, 869, 864, 865, 

868 

Sagato, a name of the Bnddha, 4 
Suicide does not nimihihite extstenc^ 
the cause of pants and sorrow^ 18B 
Snkhavati, the abode of the pions 
who have been rewarded with de- Tnsiila, the trident, 216 

hvonnoe frqm nmtmnpvohoo.. 49, Xc^to*, “««• 

^ gradations m Bpintas l capw nei, lu 

SfinjatS, emptmem or nothmgBem of paifeoj^ and 

Tibetan, 78 ^ 
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UniTcnei The ten r^^ns of thei 126 
607. 

Untimely deafbi 109 
UpaiShe, a follower, 96, 149, 162 
Urgyenpa, a eeot in TDbet, 78 
Uma, the nngle tuur on the fordiead 
of Buddha figures, 209 
Udmi^iB, an eaorescence of the sknll, 
209. 

Utpala, see Lotos 

YSiroohana, a fobnlons Buddha, 129 
VahAaTanss, gods granting nches, 264, 
Atla^ HateYllL 

Tign, a qonbol of power orer evil 
Bpmts, 216 

Vajradhata, a name of Adi Buddha, 60 
VajrapSni, the moat energetic pro- 
tector of man against the evil 
it^ 114, an image focea also this 
page 


VajrasaUva, the god above all, 60, 
Atlas, Plate IL 

Yicanos apostolicas, shll nominated 
for Lhassa, 147 

Vibara, a monastery, 150 

Week has seven dig^s, their names, 
289 

Wheel, a symbol expressive of the 
preaching of the Boddhas, Ac., 127, 
802 

Worabp, Olgects of) 201 

— daily service, 227 

— sacred days and festivals, 237. 

Yangogf or Tongchoh, a ceremony for 
msDimg lock, 268 

Tear, names for, niunber of months, 
days, Ac., 287. 

Toga, abstract meditatum, 40, 47 

TogfichSiya system, 82, 89, 67. 


TES nan 




3 For the PLA1ES OF THE ATLAS such ol^eets hove been selected as 
xUustrste Use worship of the deities, the omsmental decoxatxoa of the interior 
of the tenq^ies, sad the strong belief in Uie beneficial influence of magical 
sentences and figures upon the welfare of man, the number of Buddhas, kings, 
and deified sages is particnlarly great- 

The explanations given in the text in reference to the drawings are 
gootftd below the objects, here, thetefoce, I limit myself to the communication 
of such details as concern die execution of the plates and the reproduction of 
the mstensls used in the orlgmals- 

Method of drawingi The paintings were traced in Tibet by means of 
patterns (see p- 204) upon paper, or canvass prepared with dhalk, lime, and 
floar<^aate. A variety of colours Is most mumtely applied, and these tints 
are not only used for increasing the plastic effect, but ttieir colour is also 
directly comldned vdth the sacred character of the object, aa 1 have frequently 
bad occaaion to allude to. Here, In the Atlas, the reproductton of the outlines 
la particulaily given. It wae obtained by an launedlate ptoeesa, vis- by putting 
transparent paper rqpon the objects and by transferting ttieir contours directly 
upon the stone, after having traced them with lithographic ink. Aa it was my 
spemsl object to give fao-similes of native art, t have limited myself to a 
piidn reproduction of flgurea and pictures, even where the representation 
misht easily have been inqiroved and corrected. 

materiela Which had to be reproduced were woven manufactures, 
different varieties of paper, wood, end stone. A transfer system of a rather 
i»vel nature, employed by Hermann, who, for vanoua objects, had used 
it already danng the journey, allowed of giving in many cases without any 
other addition, the predominant character at least of the material used, and 
so ttw plates also show tfaa aeleeUon at present made for ttie 
in the Buddhist monasteries. This circuostance, though of an ethnographical 
““ * diaracter, may justify nsy entering here into some more 

details. 

Woven Uanufactures. The Plates Nos. 1, 3, 4, 7, 9, 11, 16, 17, 20 show 
^louB specimens of Tibetan industsy. — Nos. 1 and 4 are coarse silks, m 
their nstmal colours. - No. 3 is a rad cotton, the holders are covered with a 
colour partly rubbed off again from having bean fraqiaently rolled up. - Noa. 7 
sad 9 are specimens of coarse Tibetan woollen cloth, in No. 7 the distance of 
longitudinal borders shows at the aaine time the total breadtti of the piece 
of clot^ above and below the Image two boideta of stronger doth are stitched 
****'^ Tfi “ peculiar precious stuff from China, richly interwoven with 

metallic thread, the cross we see ig>on the meridnaX parts la the symbol of 
peace (see p 182) No. 16 Is a sacred aymbol drawn upon cotton by a cane« 
pea, it formed a part of a long prayer-flagi One side of It was fastened to a 
^e, ^ opposite side Shows pieces of stronger nga, separately et taduMf, 

17 shows a flag of cotton witti a broad stripe of deeper shading, when 
colenre^ ttie central part of such flags, eontsiaiag the sacrad image, la 
«>ve^ by a particuUr atiatam fSciUtating the appUcatum of colours. When 
^lete, as hung up In the TCmpXes (see p. 215), sticks supporting the 
Doms are added, as in the present case. As plates showing flags without 
TO sticks being added to fhair borders, I quote Noa 3, 5, 10 sad 11. — In 
Ho. 20 the bine cloth is a very coarse Tibetan woven stuff of Lepcfaa hen^ 



Of Woo^ 1 have but one example. No. 13, where a lii^t-colouEed pqplar 
wood ia seen. The apricot and the poplar (Poputua enpAraaica) are the trees 
which fellow the Lamaic priests up to their hii^est settlementa where the 
climate allows of it, the latter tree not unfrequently attains considerable 
dimensions. 

The Stones here represented are the granite of Bhut&n in No 6, which, 
however, is only found within very lurrow Umits in the Eastern Hlmfilaya, 
the mlcasdhlst of Sikkim in No. 12, and the Jurassic slste of Central Tibet in 
No. 14. Gneiss is also used in the Eastern Hlmfilaya. 

Paper is manufactured In great variety in the different provinces of the 
Illm£2aya and Tibet, in general those papers ere very tough when dry, but 
they are too liable to deatrucUon when erqjosed to moiature, from went of die 
necessary Mutinous substances. — > Nos. 2 and 9 show a paper which ie rather 
smooth and pretty well made, such kinds of paper are frequently found. — No. 
8 is o paper covered with a reddish stratum of colour considerably rubbed off 
again. Nos. 15 and 19 are papers from the central part of Tibet of a very 
uniform texture, but nevertheless of a very unbleached colour — No. 18 is 
particularly charaeteristle of the paper mairafactary in the Hlmfilays. It is 
made of vegetable fibrea without having previously undergone the procesa of 
wear and tear by man. Thq material used for this paper la the inner bade of 
the Daphne canna&lno (Lour.), e dhrub from 4 to 5 feet high- This paper is of 
a rou^ surface, but unusually strong and tough* 
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256 
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278 
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(Tbv paRts h»vf> TV'trtviite fo 1*1 


GtpBP I PeprrarsUtloea of Hr! lira 


1* Hic lHr*j’-firr pf Con'caalfto, In Tib^*j* 

scnsii, rilh varfe.a r^ytholegical p^nicra* Srr p> 

2. VajrOBillT*. In Tllyun D©TK»r— p* IJ*** ab^re all. 

3. T>- !>hr£ni A-Ittb^a, In TJl^'an OtfraC^ *■ ^ 

The four «-^ed Heurv U P»dt=Jpa-l (fee PU'r* 4 fit |2) i*** t’ 
hi* la Cu-u Hmgre • prelector «ealr«t rell apbl** 

4 Pad-SJipS-Tl In Tibetan Chenrral, the par'In.U- Pru-eci^ »f •e* 

p. 88 

The ncorea H * atandlnc praPlon an* lianihaa («ee p IC*J 
attti*^C fir'll A* AvsItftU-a (are {v 52) 

5 Maicrera* I** Tibetan Ja-pa. t*--* Daddha to «->e f>e pp. IIP 

The ficurra la an ttr*i«*i* attliwd* are co^lvaaea D-i!-a (*r# f 
06), the ftp.re« abore t'r head are f^r VanTa*. «f efra*. 

cine (ae« p. 2^6), fit two anrlen* prleata P*e l>e-wa*^ re 

Chro-r are e'en rrpt'ed for aaaetlijr 

6. Panjear* In Tibetan JfarJapc, the Cerf cf wiatf'-a. I>e p 

7. The ffoddeaa Doljar£. the deified Cceacr ef Ki-* 

(A D fiI7-9»}. See p, fiii, 

8. Dxa*^thala« or Ded-evancro. weaPN wir Ha '• 

P- 263 

9 Dlhaf CxaIpe*. the PaTon ef ronaaTfle* a-'* te--p*»« p, | , 
to Cholchenc Cya'p© the Cry* rf at reer,*,.rf x * #r« 

ap^rl'a* See j*. I<i. 

It l>ra*^*i»ala* r- D'^nerarer*. tH* CVv* rf weaPs. 'ee ^ ^ 

The t»n rijdtPjkB are p«paefcara (aer p, |3U •-* * ** *‘*’*”' 

rl'‘e faee fv ^ 

IS pad^urSH, I- Ti*n«-ae Oar-r«| •*.* r*r'r -’af rT-'e-'-r < f T1 *** *' 

t 

13 Pa-*-.aa«-**"a*a. » Iw*Un aap* f f 1'^ »*fi*'*^ d * 

♦‘re p. fiT, 



Gnmp n. SeotenceB & Ficnres foravertliigtbedangmBrislBgftoinBvIl Spirits 


14. The eis-syllabic prasrer "Om maoi pedme hum'** See p« 120* 

Xh the central cucle U added the ayllable "Hn", a myatical Implcra- 
tien of Padmaptnl. See p. 266. — The sentence in smaller (draracters 
wMiawtt "The diamond benediction supematural fscults^ i s 
begged for what is engraved." 

15. The six-syllabic prayer "Om manl padme fannP*. 

The conhinatioa of the letters so as to fonn an am^yam, is called 
Namchu vangdan, "the ten entirety powerful". See p* 121. 

16. The magical figure Dabcbad, "octagon", contalnwg in eaOh compartment 
the name of a Xlhkini; in Tibetan Khado. See p* 248. 

17. Vyaticaf sentences with the figure of the Airy Horse. See p* 253 

18. The magical figure Phuiba with the face of Tamdin and charms directed 
againat evil spirits. See p. 257. 

19 A Soothsaying Table vrith mimetous figures sentences. See p. 32.0<-^27* 
20. Table to Indicste lucky and unludky periods, as well as the idwnees of 
undertakings. See pp. 293-420. 
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